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DON'T MISS McCLURE’S NEXT MONTH! 


| Vira Love Srories 


MEN and MONA 


A realistic novelette of young love 
By SADA COWAN 


ONA, a lovely Irish-American girl — a hurricane of emotion when aroused 
dreams amidst her slum surroundings of silks, perfume, caviar. Stanley, 
her lover, has not the money to afford even one Ritzy night’s entertainment. 


Other men—rich and fashionable — offer Mona the luxuries she craves. 


In this story of a girl’s awakening to life, Sada Cowan pictures for you what 
goes on today in the life of millions of girls. It is one of the outstanding 
fiction features of the June magazines—worth going out of your way on May 
17th to buy it in McClure’s. 


Also in the vivid June McCLuRE’s 


THE BAD LITTLE NICE GIRL JUNGLE DARLING 

By HENRY W. CLUNE 
The story of a girl who found romance where 
- other girls found disaster. A primitive romance of Haiti—and of the mat- 


By WALTER S. HIATT 


ing lure that led a man to “go native’ in search 
COME ON, FENELLA 
By BARBARA ALDRICH 
The thundering drama of a girl, a man, and 
a horse-race. 


SAY IT WITH JAZZ 

By MARGERY LAND MAY 

In which the Younger Set pauses to consider A colorful romance of sophisticated New York 
the consequences. and the unspoiled West. 


of a girl who wasn't so much of a barbarian 
after all 


SALVAGING STEPHEN 
By NELL MARTIN 


and helpful personality features about interest- 
ing people who have struggled and achieved 


Tell your friends about the big June McCLURE's 
» fiction treat—served on the news-stands May 17th 
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(an You UNSCRAMBLE Eggs? 


OST puzzles have to be put together. Here’s space? And the second? And so on— Write 
one that has to be pulled apart. When __ the one you think fits best and then reread the 











you first read the paragraphs below you may _ paragraph to sec if it makes sense. If it dogs 
think they are one story. But they aren't! maybe you've guessed right. The titles listed 
The tantalizing blank spaces can be filled by below are twelve of the twenty—and more 
selecting the proper titles from among those features you will find in June SMART SET_ 
listed below. To make things a little more in- ready May first. If you want to be sure you haye 
teresting the titles are wot arranged in the same filled the blanks in right tell your dealer pow 





order as the paragraphs. Nor will you need to save your copy of June SMART SET. The 
to use all of the titles although they do appear following paragraphs are taken directly from 
in June SMART SET. stories to which the correct titles correspond, 
Now we'll give you atip. The title for the 
first paragraph is “June Madness.” 









Which title do you think fits the first blank 








MAGINE a June afternoon whose in New York were getting all the good 
very golden air seems mysteriously things of life and in return giving — 
laden with romantic ardor. Imagine a nothing. Why couldn't I be like that? 
swimming float and picture me stretched I knew ml 
outupon it. Across the sparkling waters 
lay all the forbidden things I craved. 








ar but two weeks later we 
sailed on the same ship to Paris. 


THAT was how we became 
eer. he Love is 
never afraid. That was the real answer 
but I could never tell him this. He 
would purposely misunderstand my 
motives. I knew I must suppress every 
sign of my true feelings for him. kt 
would never do to give him a chance 
to misunderstand the slightest word or 
gesture on my part. Yet I am surel 
would never have decided to go on 
with him if it had not been the 
intuitive belief that my dream of love 
was destined to come true. 


YOU will have guessed by now that 
I am what the world calls a wicked 






was upon me. 





I WAS saying to myselr, “It seems to 
me that when you can see with your 
own eyes where being good gets you 
and then see the janes that aren’t on 
speaking terms with the ten command- 
ments it’s a bad day for the goody 
goodies. Not for me! I'm going to 
be rich. I'm going to have everything 
in the world I want. Clothes! Furs! 
Jewels! And so much money that no 
one can ever say anything to me. So 
far as I can see there's only one way to 
get ic. That's men.” Sol began mak- 
ing a study of 
































id woman. I do not know the explanation 

of the appeal that such a personality 

IT didn’t take me long to see that, WhoIs This Girl? makes to a man, but I do know that she 

“The bond of marriage has become Look £ is always sure to arouse curiosity and 
é o. ook for her picture and her ; ‘ 

irksome to thousands of good, nice amazing story in June Smart Set attention. I ask myself continually, 

members of both sexes — victims of = + + oo 4 

That is the question, Thas we curch et any new ideas of "HAVE servants of my own now. They ate possi 

ion eantmeoe . | .tCs +: and they are maids simply because they are unfit be 

; ee Oe any other kind of work. They have their good times 

. , : their beaux but I am sure they spend most of their cme 

THE demons of temptation fought in me when my boss wondering how long it will be hater marriage liberates 

offered to take me to Paris with him. Paris! Adventure! them. I have often wished that I might sit down with them 

Romance! Escape from the humdrum deadliness life so and show them the opportunities they are missing to obtain 


often was. Just good friends if I said so. Well, lots of girls 





BELOW ARE YOUR CLUES 
Now get out your pencil and go to it 
Lottery of Love ~ What Money Can’t’ Buy ~ Hunted Lovers ~ What Men Want = June 
Madness ~~, Forgive Me My Trespasses —, Love on Approval ~ I’m a Gold-Digger Wife = 
Appearances Were Against Me ~ Should I Share My Sweetheart? — Misunderstood = 
Do Men Prefer Wicked Women? 
4 
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- _ OYNE can and does make men elec- 
Love is trical experts in 90 days. Coyne stu- 
answet (§éntslearn without books or lessons. They 
lis. He MeMmby doing... by actually performing 
dm ery conceivable step on every type of 
ey Y Bdstrical apparatus. 
SS every learn the theory, operation and re- 
him. It Hpirof storage batteries, not by looking at 
chance #9 darts, but by actually building one com- 
, testing it and operating it. They learn 
word Of ‘ : 
{ wiring by actually wiring a house. 
n sure fe by step, Coyne training takes you 
go On Him the simplest first —— to the 
for the #mst complicated switch boards, great 
of love jy mand power stations—always on real 
filtized equipment in full operation. 
ih the great Coyne Shops are mam. 
ow that emzcontrol boards... there are auto- 
mile chassis. . . here a whole roomful 
wicked [id illumination equipment... here farm 
lanation @eprer plants... dynamos... motors... 
sonality tWo-story transmitting station... and 
that she 
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An actual photo of asmall part of one of our n 


other machinery too numerous to mention. 

And here, working on the greatest out- 
lay of electrical apparatus ever assembled, 
are 1,000 students from every state and 
every province of Canada. 


ne departmenta 


Where I0O0 Young Men 


Are Learning Electricity 
By Actual Work...in 90 Days 


graduates are earning up to $800 a month. 

The whole world of electricity is open to 
the Coyne trained man. He is trained com- 
pletely. He can make big money as Power 
Plant Operator, Superinten- 





You learn from men who 


dent, Telephone Man, Con- 


know —men who are them- 
selves masters of electricity. 
Here in this great school, 
every student gets individual 
attention. Training is intense- 
ly practical. No time is wasted 
and no student is ever hurried. 
In each department you may 
stay as long as you like. 


$100 a week 


Many of our graduates 
have achieved spectacular 
success. One month after 
graduation Clyde F. Hart 
accepted a position with 
the Great Western R. R. at 
$100 a week. 

Clarence Ackland, living 
in the little town of West 
Brooklyn, lll.. writes: ‘To- 
day am making more 
money than ever before in 
my life. Some days I have 
made as high as $75 clear."’ 


struction Worker, auto, truck 
or tractor electrician, battery 
man, radio expert, or he can 
go into business for himself as 
electrical contractor, dealer, 
auto ignitionor battery expert 
and make $3,000 to $20,000 a 
year. 


FREE R.R. Fareto Chicago 


The Amazing Oppor- 








Coyne training requires 12 





tunities 


These are some of the reasons why Coyne 
men are in demand all over the country... 
why our Employment Department secures 
dozens of positions weekly and why many 


56 Page 
oy. 7-0 ol © 


weeks, and you may enter at 
any time. Age, lack of experience or edu- 
cation bars noone. Don’t let lack of money 
hold you back. Our Employment Depart- 
ment will assist you to a part-time position 
while training. And right now 
our special offer pays your rail- 
road fare to Chicago as soon as 
you enroll. 
Get The Facts, FREE 

Find out now what 
Coyne training can mean 
to you in money and 
future. Simply mail the 
coupon below for FREE 
Coyne catalog—56 pages 
of photographs... facts... 
jobs...salaries. ..opportuni- 
ties in the electrical industry. 
This step does not obligate you. 

So act at once. 


er 


Mr. H. C. Lewis, Pres., 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 57-61 i 
1300 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ll. t 


Dear Mr. Lewis 


Without obligation send me your big 


free catalog and all , 


details of FREE Railroad Fare to Chicago, Free Employment § 


Service, Free Radio and Free 


Automotive Courses. | under 


stand I will not be bothered by any saleamer 


ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
H, C. LEWIS, Pres., Dept. 57-61 


1300 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Fo 2899. 
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The Autuor: Atuor: 


JIDA HURST, 

' whose new 
serial, DIANA, be- 
gins in this issue, is 
from Missouri. 
Her married name 
is Mrs. Car G. 
Osterstrom, and a 
young lady by the 
name of Ann, 
eleven years old, 
is also a member 
ot the Osterstrom 
family. Ann’s 
mother is a grad- 
uate of Tarkio College, Tarkio, Missouri, 
and also attended Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Columbia University, New 
York City, and Egan Dramatic School, 
Los Angeles. This last is especially in- 
teresting, because Miss Hurst’s heroine, 
Diana, also attended a dramatic school in 
Los Angeles—fictitious to be sure—but 
undoubtedly created from the dramatic 
training which the author herself ex- 
perienced. 


Vida Hurst 


Wo 


Arthur Guiterman, New York City, 
whose LittLE Maypay MAprIGAL, opens 
this issue, has several volumes of poems 
and ballads to his credit. He is president 
of the Poetry Society of America. But 
there are still many of his admirers who 
are in doubt as to the pronunciation of 
his name, and in response to an anxious 
inquirer concerning this matter an edi- 
torial friend once wrote 


There ain't no better, fitter man 
Than Mister Arthur Guiterman. 


i 


Gertrude Pahlow, whose story this 
month is Paste Buck Les, has published 
three novels and some forty short stories. 
She writes: “I am a New Englander by 
birth and a New Yorker by habit, but 
recently I have had to move to the great 
open spaces of Columbus, Ohio, because 
my husband and children were getting 
too big for a little city like New York.” 


in we 


Mary Singer is the author of He Gort 
A Dvucuess. She says: “I was born in 
that famous butt of vaudevillian jokes, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and, strange to say, still 
live there. Once a school-teacher, I re- 
covered from the urge to impart knowl- 
edge, acquired a husband, house, baby 
and dog—in the order named—and am 
now a lady of leisure, except for the odd 
moments I spend in looking after the 
above-mentioned possessions—and my 
five hours per day at the typewriter.” 


ro 


Russell Holman, whose home is in 
Sound Beach, Conn., writes: “I have the 
distinction of having sold my first pub- 
lished magazine contribution to Mc- 
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Ciure’s—and also my latest one— 
“Wuo’Ltt Buy Me?” Mr. Holman, be- 
sides writing short stories, is in the adver- 
tising business. 
ee 

Grace Mack, who now lives in New 
York City, says she “originated in the 
Great Open Spaces of the Middle West.” 
She spent two years in the Orient, has 
lived in Hollywood, England, France and 
Italy. ‘For many years,” she says, “I 
was certain that romance was just beyond 
the horizon. Now, with round-the-world 
memories to draw from, I know that it 
may be found in Peking—or Podunk! 
For romance isn’t where you are—it’s who 
you're with!” Miss Mack’s story this 
month is HOMESICK FOR BROADWAY. 


“Romance” 


“If I could have a thousand years 
—just one little thousand years— 
more life, I might in that time 
draw near enough to true Romance 
to touch the hem of her robe. Up 
from ships men come, and from 
waste places, and forests, and road, 
and garret, and cellar to maunder 
to me in strangely distributed words 
of the things they have seen and 
considered. The recording of their 
tales is no more than a matter of 
ears and fingers. There are only 
two fates I dread: deafness and 
writer's cramp.” O. Henry 








Walter de Leon, contributor of Os- 
WALD’s SOUTHERN Exposure, says: “My 
permanent address is non-existent. ‘I and 
the wife’ are troupers and we find our- 
selves at home most anywhere we hang 
up our hats. In 1848 my great-grand- 
father trekked across the prairies to Cali- 
fornia looking for gold. Several decades 
later I covered the same territory with a 
one-night stand musical comedy. Neither 
great-grandfather nor I found much gold, 
but I gathered unto myself one highly 
satisfactory wife with whom Ithave since 
toured Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines and the rest of the Keith Circuit. 
There is always time between shows for 
writing—after prospecting all over the 
country for material.” 


ee 


Sonia Lee has a master’s degree from 
the University of Chicago. She says: 
“After five years of reporting murders, 
divorces, cyclones, politics, interviewing 
visiting statesmen, royalty, artists and 
other claimants to public attention, I am 
now sitting back and writing a little fic- 
tion in the attempt to find out how much 
I have learned of human nature.” Miss 
Lee is the author of MIssINc. 
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Eleanor N. Knowles, who now lives 
in New York City, confesses that ig g 
space of ten years she has held almost 
every kind of a job possible to think of 
except that of chambermaid and map 
curist. “I hop-scotched from Maine jp 
San Diego doing everything from » 
office work to a diving act as 
in a carnival,” she says. Miss 
tells of her motion picture experienge: 
her feature story, SEEKING STARDOM fy 
HOLLYWoop. 


i 


Chad Bourne, otherwise G. R. Cha¢- 
bourne of Pearl, Idaho, is another sep 
soned newspaper man of the fast-moving 
variety. He says: “Originally a New 
England product, I have traveled in six 
of the South American countries, thirty 
eight states of the Union, from Halifar 
to Vancouver and from Montreal to 
Panama, always studying the local life, 
idioms and vernacular for short story use, 
I am now in a remote mining camp im 
the mountains of Idaho and for ‘knitting 
work’ am writing a novel.” Mr. Chad 
bourne’s story is Her Unknown Hus 
BAND. 


em 


Lolita Anna Westman, whose story 
in this month’s McCture’s is TRil 
Love, says: “Writing with me comes be 
tween engagements in the theatrical bus- 
ness for I have been on the stage for 
nearly fifteen years, having started whet 
I was a child. My sisters, brothers and 
myself are the fifth generation of om 
family in the profession.” 


ee 


William Almon Wolff has been wit 
ing for magazines since 1911. His story 
for this month’s McCuvure’s is THe Git 
Wuo Watkep Home. “Since I mist 
lay bare my private life for the benelt 
of ‘my public’,” he says, “I would sy 
that I play tennis for exercise and bridge 
for fun. My wife, Ruth Hawthom, 8 
also a writer and I think she’s a 
one. I am rooting for her plays so that 
I can retire and live on her royalties! 


Elsie Marlowe has her headquarters # 


the offices of the San Francisco 
where she writes a daily column for that 
paper. All the new problems and pfive 
leges which have arisen since the War- 
trial marriages and marriage trials; the 
50-50 union where husband and wife 
work: free love two-dollar gin; one 
piece bathing suits and two-piece — 
ments—are grist for Miss Marlowe 
timely observations In the May issue 
of McC.ivure’s 


she writes about 
CLocks FOR PARENTS AND LATCH 
FOR CHILDREN. 
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Tried Home-Study TPaning 
jto Double’ His: Salaky — 




















S too good to be 
ue—that a man can 4\ 
ehis income just by de- > 

gy afew spare hourseach .N 
Dek ame-study training — 5 

maybe it is true,” said B J. 
to himself- and within seven 
home-study training had in- 


his income better than 700%! 


mz was principal of a rurdl high- 


in Texas, at $80 a month, when the 


fer ag : 
Mea came to him to enroll with LaSalle 


hing in Higher Accountancy. 
ion completing the course, he first 


tka place as Assistant Bookkeeper, 


Chicago—then joined a firm of 
d Public Accountants, chiefly to 
nee. Then he became Office 

and Acting Secretary of a foun- 


finsouthern Ohio. Already—in only 


is salary had increased 


, he is Comptroller of the Buck- 
in Casualty Company, Jackson, 
in addition conducts a private 
practice which brings him 
the entire cost of his training every 
hin the year. 
[not resolve just to double your 
y? Get the training—-grasp your op- 
and the future will take care 
0 t opportunity is as near 
Gs the point of your pencil. If 
are determined to make prog- 
,clipand mail the coupon now! 
books placed B. J. Mertz on the path 
earning power. They are “Ten 
Promotion in One’ —and" Accountancy, 
issi6n that Pays.” LaSalle will send 
te you free. 
tte make mor _ 
a gate e money—but are you 


two minutes that it takes to fill out 
Ggainst the rewards of a successful 
Taipend mail the coupon NOW. 


In geven years it miftiplied 
his income seven-jeld! 


THE Buckeye: Union Casualty COMPANY 


JACKSON, OHIO 


RA L MORRIS, Secmn ame « 
 & BURGESS leery cee 


LaSalle Extension University, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: 

One hundred and sixty dollars a month may 
look small to some men, but when I enrolled 
with your institution for training in Higher 
Accountancy, it looked as big as a mountain 
to me. I was then principal of a rural high 
school in Texas, at $80 a month. 


I wanted to double my enlarg. That was the 
goal I set. 

Now I find, at the end of seven years, that ~ 
your training has increased my income more 
than 700 per cent. What is even more grati- 
fying is the fact that I am now doing work I 
like and can see ahead of me a real future. 
Your book, "Ten Years’ ePromotion in One," 
gave me the inspiration. that decided my fu- 
ture career. ’ 
Yours very truly, 


Comptroller 





ed LaSe PLES NE CANS. PO RS 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 556-R CHICAGO 


I shall be glad to haye your 64-page bookiet about the business field I-have checked 
below Also a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


Higher Accountancy ‘ Business Management 
Traffic Management — Foreign Law; Degree of LL.B. 

Domestic Modern Foremanship 
Modern Salesmanship Industrial Management 
Commercial Law Railway Station Management 
Banking and Finance Personne! Management ° 
C.P. A. Coaching for Advanced Modern Busi Correspondence 
Accountants : and Practice 





Expert Bookkeeping Business English 
Effective Speaking Commercial Spanish 
Present 


Positior 
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This is 
JAN ASHE 
who tried to live up to the 
code her father taught: 
Don’t interfere with other 
women’s men— 
Don’t influence the lives of 
others— 
Don’t pretend to the man you 
love— 
Her Father Don’t snivel if you are wal- 


Her Lover 


STEPHEN ASHE leooed— ACE WILFONG 


Aristocrat, lawyer, Don’t lie— Professional Gambler 


r 
champion of freedom YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE TO and an honest man=— 
NO ONE BUT YOURSELF FOR 

YOUR OWN SOUL 


JAN ASHE ADOPTED A PHILOSOPHY OF FREEDOM TO GOVERN HER LIFE 
AND IT LED HER INTO A SITUATION OF SHAVIAN IRONY. A VIVACIOUS 
AND GRACEFULLY TOLD TALE OF THE NEW FREEDOM IN THEORY—AND ACTION 


A FREE SOUL 


by 


Adela Rogers St. Johns 


Price $2.00 
Wherever Books Are Sold 


Publishers @sinopolitan Book (poration New York 
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H, NEVER forget to remember 


ex-Tet That nothing is won by delay, 


And though it was “No!” in November, 
In Maytime it may be, “You may.” 


Verses by O reason were treason when spring is the season 
ARTHUR No matter what people will say. 
A Mayday, a playday and Youth in its heyday, 
GUITERMAN And where there's a will there's a way! 





e 


Ps al ys » 


‘DIANA 


CHAPTER I 


0? 


OU don’t love me! 
“I do. But if you’re trying to make a fool out 
of me...” 

“If you must quarrel,” Diana retorted, “at least wait 
until we've stopped dancing. I can’t fight while they’re 
playing ‘Always.’ ” 

Louis swept her to him with a fierceness that registered 
with every wallflower. 

“Darling, this is our piece. We always dance it to- 
gether. Then you ask me to give it up as if it meant 
nothing to you.” 

Ash blonde hair rippled beneath his chin. Blue eyes 
were half closed, lips parted in an ecstasy only half under- 
stood. 

“Don’t be silly,” Diana murmured. “Dance!” 

Louis said no more. But when the heart-breaking 
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VIDA 
HURST 


author of 


ONI 


presents 
an amazing new 


HEROINE 


melody ceased, he whispered: “Come outside. im 
to talk with you. There is no use trying to avoid it. 

Diana made no objection. In this particular variety 
scene she had attained an almost professional skill. 

“Diana, don’t you care for me at all?” 

“Of course I do. Why be tragic about it? Haven't! 
been sweet to you all summer?” 

“You have and you haven’t. I never feel that I am 
getting anywhere.” 

They were leaning against the railing at the end of 
the country club porch. Other couples were not far away: 
Not a moment for much sentiment. Yet there was © 
mance in the moonlight silvering the grass. Also, : 
was an ardent but brief lover, and Diana was not without 
appreciation of the summer’s devotion. 

“Why are you angry with me?” she asked, more gently. 
“Arthur Vane is an old friend. This is his first visit Pr 
years, and it would have been only courteous for you 





A NOVEL of a GIRL BRIDE who Wanted s4e ROMANCE 
of MARRIAGE without OBLIGATIONS 





Dana was dramatizing herself again. Role of the perfect wife! ‘‘I’d like to make you as happy as you've made me." 
" ll 
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have given him one dance, Louis.” 

“Diana, you aren’t interested in him? 
Just because he’s older and a prominent 
San Francisco lawyer?” 

Her laugh was as coolly disdainful as 
the shrug which released her arm. 

“Of course, I’m interested in him. 
He’s the most fascinating man I’ve ever 
known.” 

Throwing back her head made her sud- 
denly untouchable. Louis stared. In 
her white gown, with her full, deep 
bosom, narrow hips and long limbs, she 
seemed “divinely tall”; half girl, half 
goddess! 

“You’re as cold as ice,” he accused. 
bitterly. “No feelings whatever. I hope 
you really fall for Arthur Vane and he 
breaks your heart.” 

Diana took his arm. 

“How can he, Louis, when according 
to your own testimony I haven’t one?” 

“I didn’t mean that. There’s fire 
underneath the ice. And some man is 
going to make you realize it.” 

““My dance, I believe!” 

Louis glowered as she floated away, 
smooth hair rippling now beneath an- 
other man’s chin, eyes half closed, lips 
parted. Was that ecstasy only half 
understood? Louis wondered. 

Deliberately cutting the dance with his 
own partner, he went outside to sulk in 
somebody’s car. 

His absence did not spoil Diana’s un- 
feigned joyousness. She often felt that 
she was only fully alive when she was 
dancing. There was something exquisitely 
satisfying about moving her slender body 
in harmony with this melody-drenched 
syncopation. It swept her into another 
world, a world vaguely mysterious 
haunted with emotions, half-dreamed but 
never put into definite form. That world 
was, perhaps, her sister’s. Even in her 
thoughts Diana scarcely dared repeat her 
sister’s name. Vivian was the skeleton in the family closet, 
never mentioned but leering horribly behind carelessly 
opened doors—doors her mother always closed, violently. 

Diana was not allowed to ask but so far as she knew 
there was never any news from Vivian. Even at eighteen, 
she was not at all sure what Vivian had done. “Some- 
thing disgraceful,’ her mother had said, with tight lips. 
Diana, proudly loyal, would not ask outside, although 
no doubt it had been common gossip at the time. Diana 
had been fourteen, then, absorbed in tennis, riding and 
swimming. Her mother’s hysteria had been more dreadful 
to her than the thing her sister had done. She was only 
too willing to forget. Yet for four years she had retained 
an innocent, childlike hope that Vivian might return. In 
her little-girl fashion she had adored her sister. 

She was startled to realize that the dance was over. 

“Thank you,” her partner sighed, reverently. “You 
dance divinely.” 

Diana smiled. 

“Tt was good, wasn’t it?” 

Looking round for more worlds to conquer, her eyes 
Arthur Vane’s. What an impressive looking fellow 
he was! How keen the other girls were to attract his 
attention! No wonder Louis was jealous. He crossed 
the room to her. 

“Have you discovered a way to give me a dance?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“My hard luck! I'd rather have a dance with you 
than any other girl here.” 


met 
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TERRIBLE voice tore them apart. 
Elizabeth stood in the doorway, her 
eyes distended with rage. 
this yard, Louis Nelson. 


**“Get out of 
Get out!”’ 


“I'd love it, too. I haven’t forgotten 
what a wonderful dancer you are.” 

“Why, Diana! You were only a little 
girl then. Peering around the stairway 
when I came to call on Vivian.” 

Color swept to the roots of her hair. ; 
Didn’t he realize that no one here mentioned Vivian's 
name? 

Embarrassed and ashamed, she managed to say: “I 
remember the candy, too. Your taste in that was & 
cellent.” 

“Ts that a mere compliment? 
as a ladylike invitation?” 

“Invitation for what?” p 

“To come again and try my offerings on little sister?” 

Flattered and excited by his matter-of-fact connection 
of her with Vivian, Diana determined to conceal her com 
fusion. Aloud, she answered primly: 

“Do come. I’m sure my mother would love to 
you.” ) 

It pleased her to see him leave directly after their con 
versation. She knew any number of girls who would have 
gladly given him a dance. Arthur Vane’s success 4 

good looks were not his only claims to popularity. Diana 
recalled stories, half-forgotten, of his will-o’-the-wisp pro- 
pensities. It made him all the more fascinating to the 
younger girls whose sisters he had escaped. the 

Her eyes, following his distinguished figure through - 
door, fell upon Louis, smoking gloomily. Poor Lous. 


Or might I construe it 
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. Diana marveled that she was not 


was furious. 
She was fond of him, so much 


concerned about it. 


Stet her mother worried about it, but tonight she felt 


this moods were a constant drain. Louis was the type 
om a girl must play up. It had been exciting at 
ut Diana was beginning to be a little tired of it. 
ves met his, coldly. 

music had started and Louis was 

side. 

at to dance?” 

tired, Louis.”’ 


“If you’re tired, perhaps we'd better go home,” he said. 
y departed, silently. He was driving her mother’s 
Gt, and not until they had reached home and were locking 
t garage door did he attempt any conversation. 
S$ your key and thanks for a pleasant evening.” 
relented. 
“Oh, Louis! Don’t be such a poor sport.” 
Sport nothing! I’m crazy about you, Diana. 
Ive tagged at your heels all summer. But I’ll be darned 
f any girl- even you—is going to make a fool of me.’ 
brought them back to the point they had started 


“Then you don’t love me!” 


“J do!” Diana exclaimed with whispered emphasis. 

Came a voice from the house, ominously quiet, sus- 
piciously near. 

“Diana, come in the house at once.” 

Diana slipped through the house without turning on the 
lights. . Her mother was waiting at the head of the 


stairs. Elizabeth Farwell was narrow minded, almost of- 
fensively prudish, a devoted mother but embittered by 
her experience with Vivian to the point of fanaticism. 

She eyed her younger daughter with suspicion 

“What were you doing out there?” 

Diana sighed, letting her cloak fall from her 
shoulders. 

“TI don’t know what you suspect me of, Mother. Louis 
was locking the garage door.” 

Elizabeth seized her daughter’s arm 

“Don’t you lie to me.” 

“T don’t lie, Mother! You’re hurting me!” 

“T heard you,” gasped the mother, convulsively. 


young 
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saw how close you were. I heard you tell him he didn’t 
love you.” 

Frightened as she was, Diana could not repress a smile. 
“But I didn’t mean it that way.” 

“Don’t tell me! Girls shouldn’t say things like that to 
men if they expect to be respected. It’s no wonder things 
happen. Flinging it up to him as if you were a street 
walker! I wonder if you can possibly understand the 
danger of letting a boy make love to you.” 

“Ves, Mother.” 

Diana’s eyes fell. She could feel the shamed blood 
rushing into her cheeks. She knew her mother was think- 
ing of Vivian, whose laughing, beautiful face seemed sud- 
denly near. “Has Louis Nelson ever kissed you?” 

Oh, dear! Now it was out! For three years she had 
been able to answer this question in the negative. But 


this summer. . . 


was for concealment. Flight from all things Masculine! 
If it was wrong to let a boy kiss and pet you, or even hold 
your hand, she did not want to be with Louis again. 

Dressing for dinner she was glad she looked “untouch. 
able.” Other boys besides Louis had accused her of be. 
ing as “cold as ice.” 


|B poe wondered if her mother realized how little she 
understood of whatever it was they all talked 

She had rather liked having Louis kiss her the first time. 
Like the swift brush of a butterfly’s wing! But the night he 
had caught and held her, forcing his lips hard upon hers 
it had made her angry. She had told him if he ever did 
THAT again . . . And they had quarreled as usual, Be. 
cause Louis had insisted that no girl nowadays could be 
as inexperienced as Diana pretended. It infuriated her tp 


be called inexperienced, 
Until last night sh 





“Answer me, Diana. 





I want the truth.” 
Then, her own 
voice faltering, choked 
with tears, “Not often! 
Oh, Mother, please 
don’t look at me like 
that. All the girls do.” 
Never so long as she 
lived would Diana for- 
get the scene which 
followed. The words 
—evil, ugly sounding 
words—which meant 
nothing to her except 
she knew her mother 
was using them like 
whips, and in the end 
Elizabeth, falling back 
upon the bed, crying: 
“Oh, God! My heart!” 
Diana ran to the 
telephone and called 
the doctor. When he 
came her mother was 
still unconscious. Diana 
was rubbing her cold 
face with camphor. 
“Oh, Doctor Vest, 
is she going to die?” 
“Certainly not! Just 
a fainting spell! Has 
she had a shock?” 


Next Month that 
Diana a Bride 


ADORABLE Diana, who rushed into marriage 
without thinking, finds herself in a difficult 


had thought it one of 
the meanest thi 

could be said 
about a girl. Now sh 
knew differently, 
There were things 
much worse. Accuse- 
tions which burned and 
smarted. Even the 
memory of the “words” 
her mother had used 
brought the tear 
swimming into her 
eyes. The way she felt 
now she never even 
wanted another “date.” 

The telephone bell 
rang. She forced her- 
self to sit quietly while 
Lucy answered it, 
forced herself to walk 
sedately past he 
mother to the sum 
mons: 

“Miss Diana, a gen 
tleman is askin’ foh 
you.” 

She recognized the 
voice of Arthur Vane. 

She returned to the 
porch, doubtful of his 
reception. “Arthur 
Vane is coming over, 


There it was again. 
Her fault! Always 
her fault, yet surely no 
girl had ever loved her 
mother more. Under 
the doctor’s ministra- 
tions, Mrs. Farwell’s 
breath came fluttering 
back. 

“T made her angry,” 


situation when alone with her husband, who has 
no idea that the girl entertains views about 
marriage which he considers impossible. 

Don't fail to follow Diana through her 
troubled bridal days, through her remarkable 
discovery about her sister's mysterious mode of 
life; through her temptation to escape from her 
harassing marriage into the free life of a 


Mother.” 

There was only 
pleasure in her moth 
er’s eyes. 

“That’s nice. Ask 
Lucy to fix some 
before she goes.” 

In spite of her reso 
lution to be absolutely 


Diana admitted, touch- 
ing a handkerchief to 
her reddened eyes. 


theatrical colony. 








indifferent, she met 
him warmly. He wa 
so different from the 














Morning found the 

girl weak and listless. 
Mother and daughter avoided any mention of the night 
before. Louis telephoned at eleven o'clock. Diana an- 
swered indifferently, unable to force any vitality into her 
voice within range of her mother’s hearing. 

“How are you this morning?” 

“All right. Fine!” 

“You don’t sound it,” deducted Louis, shrewdly. 
“Listen, Diana, I’m sorry I lost my temper last night. 
You know I didn’t mean everything I said.” 

But she refused to promise to see him. Her instinct 
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home boys. Before he 
had been on the porch 
five minutes he was telling her things she had always 
wondered about. Life as it was lived in a big city! Sas 
Francisco—“the city” of the West. The “wheels 
wheels.” 

“It must be wonderful to live in a place like San Frat 
cisco,” Diana said, wistfully. And added: “I wonder if 
Vivian is there.” 

It was the first time she had spoken her sister's nam 
in four years. Saying it made her seem to come to 
Arthur must have understood [Continued on page 8) 
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E trouble was everybody had told Arden Elliott 
and Ken Dalliance too often that they were going 
to fall in love with each other at first sight. And 
was the surest way to make those young recognized 
faders at the love-making game prepare to dislike each 
wther thoroughly . 
y ever got away with telling Arden Elliott that 

hed to do anything. Slim as a young pine in her 
lather’s lumber-camps, lithe as a hickory sapling, she 
coiled the heavy masses of her black, black hair about her 
darcut little face; and from the young swains who 

to her front porch she chose what she was pleased 

Wacept, as her due. Her wide black eyes looked Ken 
and down insolently. 

9 you're the male heart-breaker who knocks ’em dead 
mith a , are you? How do you get that way?” 
Ken refused to be made angry. “Many fair maidens 
me told me so,” he told her coolly. “And you are God’s 
Ee the Romance of Youth, are you? I’ve heard a 
about you, myself.” 
vid imauspiciously beginning, it was hardly to be ex- 
be that twenty minutes later Arden’s partners would 
be acning fruitlessly for her, while Arden herself would 
we Ken to hold down an automobile in the dark 
m™ of the magnolia tree. But that was exactly 


By 
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TA *Y 


7J°O ARDEN came 
the surprising 
realization that she 
feltacutely uncom- 
fortable before this 
tall youth. 


what happened. Never before in all her wilful nineteen 
years had Arden met a man who could be more insolent 
than she, herself. She was not at all sure what she thought 
of it. 

“Tell me about yourself,” she demanded, wriggling her 
shoulders into a comfortable position against the seat. 
“Nof, you understand, that I really give a happy damn. 
It’s just considered proper when a young man comes 
a-courting. All the chaperones,” careless wave of her 
head back toward the hall, “have started planning their 
dresses for the wedding by now.” 

“T know. Isn't it ridiculous!” 

Arden drew back to study the dim outlines of his face. 
it was perfectly all right for her to express thoughts like 
that. But not for him. She bit at her lip. She'd have 
to change tactics. Ah, what was it her colored Mammy 
Chloe had always said to her about her nettlesomeness? 
“Honey: you sho’ gwi’ learn some day dat ‘lasses ketches 
mo’ flies ’n vinegar will.” 

She sighed, and looked out wistfully over*the dim, softly 
moonlit landscape. She let the silence and the atmosphere 
soak into Ken a moment. “You—don’t like me,” she said 
at last regretfully. “I’m—sorry, too. When I met you, 
I was hoping that you—-would . . .” 

Ken picked up his cue without an instant’s hesitation. 
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“T don’t see how you say that!” he denied. “You—why 
you’re different from any other girl I have ever met. 
You’re—oh, you’re you—and none of them can touch 
you!” 

“T wish I could think you really meant that,” she said 
gently. “I think I’d give a whole lot for you really to—to 
like me.” 

“Like you!” again Ken’s reply was too instant. 
this encounter Arden thought with 
distaste, arrogant or not, he had 
at least been sincere. She did not 
need to be told that his letter- 
perfect response was mechanical. 

“That’s the trouble. I’ve found 
I’m liking you too much! You— 
you've sort of—gone to my head.” 

His voice died away with an ef- 
fective tremulo of feeling. 

Arden wondered how many girls 

had heard that tremble in his 
voice. It was carefully perfected. 
She wanted him to say those same 
things; but she wanted him to 
mean them. She was far too ex- 
perienced at the game to be taken 
in by excessive compliments. 


Up to 


HE redoubled her efforts and 

did not let up when they were 
back again in the hall. She knew 
that her sudden sweetness to Ken, 
her yielding, her deference to his 
desires and his wishes could not 
pass unnoticed. No, not from her, 
Arden Elliott, who sat back and 
made her choice from what was 
pressed upon her. But what they 
thought was of small moment now. 
She was past caring; she had a 
private feud to settle with Ken 
Dalliance, and settle it she would. 

She got one when the dance 
broke up and the hungry young- 
sters began to swarm over to 
Greek Charlie’s all-night stand for 
food. “Who’ you lookin’ for?” 
demanded Ross John Mcllvain. 

“Ken? Aw, come-on. He took 
one o’ the visitors. Le’s go too!” 

Unnaturally docile, Arden followed him. She 
was doing a lot of thinking. Before she decided 
anything, though, she wanted to see the visitor. 

The sight did not add to her peace of mind. 

It wouldn’t have been quite as flagrant if Ken 

had disdained her for one of the irresistible, 
laughing, man-killing young females with whom 

the region was infested. Instead, his eager young tawny 
head was bent close over a girl whom Arden could not 
even remember at first. Ann Rice was that sort: neither 
noticeably pretty nor noticeably plain. She was not overly 
quiet, and she was not overly talkative. She would never 
be the first included in a frolic or an expedition; and she 
would never be the last. In short, she was background: 
the sort that makes up the rest of the world. If he had 
pondered half a hundred nights, Ken could not have made 
his meaning more plain to Arden. 

Ross John found Arden unresponsive the remainder of 
the evening. She dismissed him at the curb, despite his 
willingness to come on the porch and visit a while. 

Her father looked up from his radio, to wave warningly 
at her as she entered. “Sh-h-h! Sh-h-h! He’s about to 
announce his station!” and he apparently tried to burrow 
into the horn of the loudspeaker. He emerged, snorting 
in disgust. “Hump! I thought it was Los Angeles! ’S 
matter, honey? Tired? Lordy, this static is bad! You 
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need some interest 
plantation.” 

“Oh, Daddy, don’t start raving about that old planta. 
tion again! 


I thought you were getting tired of your 
new toy.” 


“Tired? Tired! Huh! Honey,” he leaned toward her 
in his absorption, “that new overseer is a wonder, We're 
go’ner have the first bale of the season, sure as—” 


in life. Like—like radio—o my 


“All right, Daddy,” wearily. “I’m going up t bed 
But you've lost money every year on that dinky 


plantation you bought. Suppose you do beat 
Barclay with the first bale of the season? “di 

“You'll understand, honey,” he told her softly, be 
you're gray-haired, too. We older Southerners live “iat 
to the earth, I reckon. It means a lot to us. 
honey.” r 

“Good night, Daddy. I’m sleepy. 

But instead of dropping off into her usual instantaneous, 
bottomless sleep, she lay awake, hour after how, 
out into the darkness. Ken Dalliance had iw 
her insolent attitude towards him so that it work 
ways. He had made a laughing-stock of her. 
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RDEN knew she had ceased being just girl to 
him—knew that at last he thrilled under the 
spell of the nearness of her. 


the did, she was not going to sit supinely and let 

lim get away with it. 

And then, sudderily in the darkness, she nodded and 

miled to herself: yes, she would give a “first bale” cotton 
And other things. Almost instantly she was 


Those to whom cotton is merely a cheap fabric can 
w¥et appreciate the thrill that arrives with even the first 


bloom of the new season. When the cotton growers’ 
"ater hibernation is over and their struggles with the 
and the weevils of the spring and early summer 
ot there is always an implicit, tacit race to produce 
first bloom with and against everybody else who is 
Bowing cotton. When the first fat boll bursts into the 
ad-whiteness that presages the cotton that is to 
ime, it is plucked and borne in triumph into town, to 
Subject of a story in the County Demo- 

its bearer be the richest plantation owner 

of Memphis, Tennessee, or a humble share-cropper 


XUM 


with somebody else’s hired mule and a 
luckily rich spot of ground. 

And if the first bloom is worthy of 
notice, the first bale of the new season is 
an event. Its coming into town is hailed 
with acclaim. It is sampled, weighed and 
stored in state. Its sale is a matter of 
moment: not to be conducted privately or 
in an offhand manner like common, every- 
day bales of cotton. Instead, in public 

pomp and formality the cot- 
ton buyers assemble; and this 
aristocrat of bales is bid for 
eagerly, at auction. 

It is true, too, that the 
Southerner, when his years 
and his competence begin to 
mount, returns to the soil. He 
buys himself as large a plan- 
tation or farm as he can af- 
ford, and adds each year to 
the feeding and clothing of 
the world. 

Coupled with his pride in 
the plantatian was the desire 
in Arden’s father to produce 
the first bale of the season. 
Colonel Barclay, his closest 
friend, always managed to in- 
clude in their conversation 
some mention of his own three 
straight years of winning the 
coveted honor; and his am- 
bition to make them five. 


T HAD always been a 

slightly sore point that Ar- 
den would not listen to her 
father rave about his hobby. 
Next morning at breakfast, 
however, she surprised him by 
expressing interest in it. 

“How come you’re up so 
early?” he demanded sus- 
piciously. “What are you up 
to now?” 

“Nothing, Daddy.” She 
kissed him on top of the head. 
“You've just talked so much 
about Pine Level and your 
new overseer that I thought 
I'd run out there this morning 
and see it. If you really make 
the first bale, I’m going to 
give you a little celebration.” 

She left a wake of dust as 
she braked her car to a halt in front of the plantation 
house at Pine Level. From the shade of a chinaberry 
tree a couple of flop-eared hounds rose to whoop inquir- 
ingly at her. Off in the distant fields was a group of 
laborers in their nondescript garb. And in the foreground 
was a battered flivver with hood upraised and engine rac- 
ing wildly and creating an incredible amount of noise. 
Over it bent a khaki-trousered, blue-shirted figure that 
rhythmically reached a hand with a screw-driver into the 
intestinal mysteries of the flivver and jerked the hand 
back saying: “Damn!”’ 

Evidently the sound from the rickety engine had 
drowned the approach of Arden’s silent car. She watched 
with interest the program repeated regularly over and 
over again: crescendo of hellish sound from the erratic 
engine; insertion of hand with screw-driver; jerk back of 
hand; “Damn!” Suddenly the engine developed tempera- 
ment and deserted the cast. The blue-shirted figure 
straightened, wiped a perspiring [Continued on page 105) 
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How 


BOUT fourteen 
A years ago, Mrs. 

James Roosevelt, 
aunt of Theodore, found 
an uninvited guest at her 
afternoon reception in the 
great Roosevelt mansion 
on Hyde Park road, near 
Poughkeepsie. 

The woman was well- 
dressed and obviously a 
lady. She had arrived 
jauntily enough, ina 
smart little runabout 
drawn by a fiery coal- 
black mare whose bridle 
an impatient groom was 
still holding at the door. 

Yet no one in the house 
had ever seen her before. 

The stranger proved to 
be neither a jewel thief 
nor a social climber, but 
merely Mrs. Blanche R. 
Green, acting upon one of 
her prime rules for suc- 
cess in the corset busi- 
ness. 

She had come, willy- 
nilly, to sell Mrs. Roose- 
velt a corset. 

When, half an hour 
later, she drove away 
down the gravelled drive, 
past the gatekeeper, whom 
she had deceived with her 
engraved cards and her 
spanking mare, she was 
shaking with a nervous 
chill—and clutching to 
her heart an order for a 
Spencer corset. 

Today, Blanche Green 
is said to draw a higher 
salary than any other 
woman in America. Her 
yearly income mounts 
well toward six figures, 
and she controls the des- 
tinies of thirty-five hun- 
dred employes. 


An Untried Girl Faces a Hard Problem 

Sometimes the big successes come to those who have 
longed for them, trained for them, set their eyes on the 
And then again, the laurels fall to 
those children of fate who are caught up by circumstance 
out of their chosen paths and flung down in a strange 
world for which they have little taste and still less prepa- 
Blanche Green was one of these. The accident 
that made her husband a helpless invalid forced her out 
of her placid life as young matron and mother, into the 


goal in early youth. 


ration. 
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She Won Her 


S1x-Figure Income 


Ten Commandments for Business Girls 
By BLancue R. GREEN 


I. 
Forget you're a woman. Don't weep or 
sulk when you are criticized, or demand leniency 
on the ground of sex. 


II. 
Learn all there is to know about your job. 
Nothing will take the place of information. 
III. 


Discard fear. Self-consciousness is fatal. 


IV. 
Be dependable in emergencies, 


V. 
Be punctual. Men expect women to be late, 
and so are predisposed in favor of punctuality. 


VI. 
Don't let your social or family life interfere 
with your job. Men place their business first, 
and we have to compete with them. 


VII. 
Don’t argue. Learn when to yield a point 
to gain a point. Small quarrels result in irri- 
tation that may work against you in a crisis. 


VII. 
Cultivate imagination that sees past the 
present moment. Plan far ahead. 


IX. 
Remember that human beings are hungry 


for sympathy and kindness. 
X. 
Don’t leave your job to go in business for 
yourself, until you are sure of your experience 
and your backing. 





alien world of business. 

How unfitted she was 
for the change may be 
guessed from the fact 
that, when she started on 
the road for the corset 
company, she had never 
before been in a Pullman, 
She says her first night in 
a sleeping car berth was 
one of the most bewilder- 
ing and terrifying experi- 
ences of her life. 

“I was the daughter of 
a conservative southem 
family,” she 
““Reared in Norfolk, Va, 
in the most conventional 
way, I had never madea 
trip longer than my hon- 
eymoon journey to White 
Plains, N. Y. And that 
was made by daylight. 

“My married life was 
simply a repetition of the 
seclusion of my girlhood. 
Domestic arts and a small 
circle of friends occupied 
my days.” 

In White Plains, young 
Belden Green was a pros 
perous merchant. He 
built his wife a pretty 
home. Their daughter 
was born. And Blanche 
Green settled down in the 
happy serenity of her 
broad _ verandah, her 
drawing-room and het 
blue and white nursery. 

Then the world tured 
over. 

Her young _ husband 
was brought home uncot- 
scious from a fall from 
his saddle. The girl-wile 
spent weeks hovering ove 
him, watching for the firs 
sign of improvement. He 
grew no better. 


At last, in desperation, she sold her White Plains hom 


three. 
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and took him to a little farm in the Berkshire 
where he might have sunlight and open country. _, 
The farm was fifteen miles from a railroad. Arrivag 
with her sick husband and two-year-old baby, B 
Green faced the facts, for the first time. 
she was responsible for the three of them. 
Her idyl of security was ended. 


From now 0, 


She was only twealy- 


Saving every possible dollar, she must make a home out 
of this barren farmhouse, tend [Continued on page 126) 





Starting on $13 BLANCHE R. GREEN 


Draws Today -4e Highest Salary 
of any. Bustingss WOMAN * AMERICA 


By 
VIRGINIA 
DUSINESS, SWAIN 
she was % 5 
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Arriving 
_ Blanche 


n now 00, 


y twenty: 
home out HEN her husband was crippled she became the breadwinner, and 
page 126) was not ashamed to ring doorbells. Now she has 3500 subordinates. 
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When a NICE GIRL Plays with FIRE It Is High 
Time for MALCOLM vv Play SIR GALAHAD 


ND to my nephew, Malcolm Stearns, III,” drawled 
the lawyer reading from the document held in his 
knuckly fingers, “I bequeath the sincere hope that 

the next twenty-five years will prove much more profit- 
able than the past twenty-five have been.” 

The lawyer folded the paper. He shot a quick glance 
over his old-fashioned spectacles at the tall young man 
sprawling in the chair in front of him. He half expected 
the young man to faint or seize him by the throat or do 
something similarly violent and futile. 

There was a sudden whitening of the youth’s tanned 
cheeks and an incredulous half-parting of the lips. Mal- 
colm Stearns, III, was concealing rather well the fact that 
with the lawyer’s last words his whole future had been 
abruptly thrust into the ash can and, so far as he could 
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= ) bn room is next 

door,’’ Beryl said. 

“IT haven't seen it, but 

I like this one better,” 
Malcolm answered. 


see, the lid fastened securely thereon. 

The lawyer, considerably relieved, ventured 
sympathy. 

“I confess,” he said, “that I do not under- 
stand your uncle’s action in not leaving you his 
money. You are his only living relative. and I 
always believed you were a favorite witu him. 
But he was a peculiar man. And somehow the — 
eccentricities of the aged and the weal.1y attain 
zenith in last wills and testaments.’”’ » 

The young man had by this time so far recovered as 
smile. ; - 

“Oh, Uncle John knew what he was doing W! 
he cut me off,” he declared. “His only poco 
was to keep me supplied with money as long % 


their 





By RUSSELL 
HOLMAN 


man reclaimed his costly fedora 
from the floor. He crushed the 
lawyer’s white hand with a muscu- 
lar brown one and walked, with 
rather a good imitation of blithe- 
ness, from the stuffy office out into 
Broadway. 

Malcolm hailed a taxi and he 
gave the driver an up-town desti- 
nation. Sinking into its smelly, 
leathern depths, he lit a cigaret 
and pondered upon his future. 

He felt a vague resentment 
against his dead millionaire uncle. 
Dammit, Uncle John had made 
him what he was today: a charm- 

ing, good-natured idler, Malcolm Stearns 
of the society columns, a money-made 
gentleman, a parasite, if you will, who 
never had done a tap of work thus far in 
his life. 

He recalled the day when he had been 
summoned by his uncle, John Stearns, to 
the millionaire’s Wall Street office. 

“The Stearns have always worked too 
hard—that’s what’s been the matter with 
our family,” the rich man had said in his 
dry, clipped voice. “Overwork killed your 
father and mother. It’s time a Stearns be- 
came a gentleman. You're elected. I'll 

send you through Lawrenceville and 
“ Princeton, and after that I'll stake you to 
a couple of years in Paris. Enjoy your- 
self, make a gentleman out of yourself.” 
Malcolm had demurred a little, but not for long. 
When he had completed his college course seven 
years later, his uncle had again summoned him and 
said: “You're doing fine. You're a gentleman, and you 

look like one. Live in Paris for a year or two. I'll 

supply the money. Then we'll decide what’s to become 

of you. I ask only one thing: behave yourself. If you 
become involved in scandal it’s all off.” 

Well, he had behaved himself—that is, pretty well. Of 
course there had been the incident of the alleged Russian 
countess at Nice and her bogus husband who had tried to 

; blackmail him. A little of that got into the papers—a 

in thet BG I'm not denying it’s a shock to jaunt all the way little yes, but enough to cause his uncle to write him a 
Paris expecting to learn you’ve inherited five mil- rather sharp note. And there also had been Desirée 

ed as to dollars or so and then get only kindest regards in- D’Amour, the Folies Bergére dancer, who had become very 
Mad. However, I have my health, thank God, and only violent and publicly noisy when he had asserted she was 

. when to look after. I bid you good morning—and mistaken in her conviction that they were engaged. But, 
~uliarity you.” . Desirée was always pulling that stuff with everybody— 
as be Uneoiling his lanky body to the perpendicular, the young and she was very beautiful. Of course he could not 
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forget that night in the little inn at Fontainebleau. 

Well, that was all over now. He was cut off without a 
nickel. He owed money and had nothing to pay his debts 
with. At all events, he decided, he wouldn’t go to work. 
For one thing, there was nothing he knew how to do. 
For another, it was unnecessary. Clever people didn’t 
work. 


E ABSENT-MINDEDLY picked up the newspaper 
somebody had left in the taxi. Idly Malcolm sur- 
veyed the front page. A sensational headline greeted his 
roving eye: SLAVES FOR SALE! Below it was a picture of 
eight or ten roughly dressed, gaunt men, standing on an 
outdoor platform in the nipping October breeze. Another 
man, somewhat better dressed, had his right hand raised 
over the ragged assemblage. He was haranguing the crowd 
which was staring at the group on the platform. The 
startling caption explained that “Mr. X” was auctioning 
off on Boston Common members of the great army of the 
unemployed, who voluntarily offered themselves as slaves 
after weeks of unsuccessful endeavor to find work. 

Malcolm was about to discard the paper when an 
eccentric quirk in his brain started functioning. Dammit, 
there was a bond of sympathy between these men, these 
“slaves,” and himself. He, too, was broke and friendless. 
He, too, must find some way of acquiring money or starve. 
He picked up the paper again. 

“The tough part of it is,’ Malcolm remarked to his 
friend and classmate, Bert Walbridge, over the luncheon 
table at the Princeton Club an hour later, “that I am not 
only flat broke but my liabilities are $983.75 against assets 
of precisely five bucks. My allowance was due tomorrow, 
and now I won’t get it. The sheriff’s breath is 
hot upon my neck, my lad.” 

“You'll have to go to work,” said the serious- 
minded Walbridge. “And in the meantime I'll 
lend e 

“No, this isn’t a touch, old sport,” laughed 
Malcolm. “And was it work you mentioned? 

Don’t frighten me! Besides, I have a better 
hunch.” 

“But you could get a job.” 

“What doing? Auto racer, dancing instructor, 

bridge expert or polo coach? I’d do a high dive 
out of this window first. No, Bert, I have some- 
thing all worked out for myself—something 
worthy of me. Did you ever think that slaves 
were lucky? Back in the Roman days they had 
to sit around all day in the hot sun in their B. 
V. D.’s and pull oars in galleys. But their toil 
certainly kept them out in the open air. They 
always knew where their next meal was coming 
from and, unlike the subway riders, they always 
were sure of a seat. Even Uncle Tom had his 
cabin, and after supper he could lounge around 
and tinkle ‘Old Black Joe’ on his mandolin with- 
out a care. 

“My present sad position can be cured 
by one of two rather desperate things. The 
first is to marry some rich but dumb lady 
and live upon her money. That has little 
appeal. The second is to sell myself, like 
the poor fellows on Boston Common, as 
a slave. And that Aas appeal for me, 
Herbert. It also explains why I am now 
expending two of my sole remaining five 
dollars to buy you, the rising young copy 
chief of the Acme Advertising Agency, a 
swell luncheon. I need you.” 

“Tt’s the nuttiest idea I ever heard of, 
and it will ruin you for life,” maintained 
Walbridge stoutly. 

“Tt’s a great idea,” countered Malcolm 
Stearns. “If it is carried out right it will 
fix me so I can pay all my debts, and 
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leave me without a single care or worry in the wor? 
So persuasive were the powers of Malcolm Stearns 

in five minutes Walbridge’s professional talents were Pe 

listed in the preposterous project. 


EW YORK’S toiling millions read of it in their news 

papers the next morning as they swayed to woh 

in roaring subway cars. Obese business executives 

the papers out upon their heavy, flat-topped desks read 
of it over their morning cigars. Up-town a few 

and débutantes, attired in flimsy negligées, read of it ip 

bed in the newspapers brought to them by their maig 


with the breakfast trays. 
The layout represented the expert work of Walbridge, 
advertise. 


but the wording was Malcolm Stearns’. The 
ment read: 


A NIFTY SLAVE FOR $983.75 


Man, 25, white, college graduate, good family but none 
of them living, healthy and with only the politest of vices, 
is willing to sell himself, body and soul, to any one who 
will pay the above amount, cash or certified check, on the 


spot. 
Can drive all makes of cars, dance, ride any horse with 


Drawing by 
Joseph W. Golinkin 
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HE young man with the boutonniere was fed 
up: too many onlookers, too few customers. 


T 








HE was very close to him—of her own volition—whispering, soft arms 


AL 


Ma net, talk brightly and at any length in three lan- 
Ows that an initial bid doubled means a take- 
on tan find his way about New York, London or 


blindfolded. Has never been in jail (except for 
Wil hor seriously enough in love to leave a scar 
8° anywhere at all, do anything, cheerfully, 


around him: “‘But I don’t say you must go—even out of this room.”’ 


promptly and energetically, except murder or office work. 

This is positively not a publicity stunt for a movie but 
a bona fide offer. The writer will be on the sidewalk in 
front of the main entrance to the public library at 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning to meet interested masters. He 
can be identified by his Prince of [Continued on page 74] 
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The Author of 
“The Book 
Nobody Knows” 
Introduces 
the Big 
Executive 


and the 


Stenog. 


fo 


GENESIS 


= a year the president of every company should 
assemble his entire staff and read the first chapter of 
Genesis aloud. It is the supreme record of the way in 
which work used to be done. 

A clear-cut program. 

An early morning start. 

No conversation or consultation. 

Each day’s work finished at the end of the day. 

Real rest at the end. 

Let us refresh our memories with a glance at the seven- 
day program: 

First Day: The Almighty said, Let there be light; and 
there was light. 

Seconp Day: The Almighty said, Let there be a firma- 
ment and it was so. 

Tutrp Day: The Almighty said, Let dry land appear. 
Let the earth bring forth grass and herbs and fruit trees 

and it was so. 

FourtH Day: He made the sun and moon and stars. 

Firtu Day: He created all fish and fowl. 

Srxtu Day: He created animals; also Adam and Eve. 

SEVENTH Day: He rested. 


ITH due reverence, let us assume that the task of 
creating a lesser universe were entrusted to a confer- 
ence of modern business men. How would the record read? 


First Day 


10 aM. Registration of Delegates. 
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Big ‘Drasiness i 


11 . Address of Welcome by the Governor. 


iz 
—s 


11:15 
11:30 


Address of Welcome by the Mayor. 

Address of Welcome by the Alderman from 
the Ninth Ward. 

Response by the Chairman of the Com 
ference. 

12 . Response by the President of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. 

Luncheon in the Palm Room. 

Dinner in the Grand Ballroom served by 
the Ladies of the A. U. W. of K. Z. 


SECOND Day 


10:00 a.m. Conference Convenes. 

The Chairman: The delegates will be in order. The 
first matter before us is the creation of light. This 8 
important. 

A Member: Mr. Chairman, has the accounting depart 
ment made any forecast as to the probable cost of ths 
operation? 

The Chairman (unrolling eleven miles of charts): The 
chair lays before the Committee the report of the account 
ing department. ; 

A Member: Mr. Chairman, I move that the chair 
point a subcommittee of three members to consider 
matter and report at the next meeting. 

A Member: Mr. Chairman, I have a petition from 
citizens of Fort Worth asking that the conference 
next meeting in that beautiful city. If I may say 4 


11:45 
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nor. about Fort Worth, the famous gem city of Texas—— 
or. Several Members: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chairman. 


nan from After two hours of conversation the conference adjourns 
to luncheon and the country club. 
the Com Tutrp Day 
re Wom- The Chairman: As copies of the minutes have been 
mailed to all members, the chair lays before the Com- 
mittee the unfinished business, the creation of light. 
erved by A Member: Mr. Chairman, while recognizing the very 
K. Z. feat importance of this subject, I wish to direct at- 
tation for a moment to a problem which ought to be 
receiving quiet consideration from all of us. I note on 
agenda the topic, “Creation of animals, and men and 
ier. The@ Women.” Mr. Chairman, is it contemplated that there 
This shall be two sexes in this new universe? 
The Chairman: That has been customary. 
g depart: A Member: Mr. Chairman, have we learned nothing 
st of this history? I hold in my hand a report prepared by 
the Comptroller showing the trouble, worry and distress 
rts): The t about in the various ages due to the existence of 
, account HF to sexes. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 





Many Members: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman: The chair recognizes the tall bald mem- 
ber on the left. 
Tall Bald Member: Mr. Chairman, I shall have some- 
to say on the subject raised by my fellow member 
it a moment. May I first say a word against parsnips. 
Many Members: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chairman. 
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By 
BRUCE 


BARTON 


Illustrated 


by 


GORDON 
Ross 


If the Employer 
Worked as Simply 
as the Creator, 
Wouldn't It Be 
Heaven for the 
Office Force? 


The Chairman: The hour for luncheon having arrived, 
the Convention will adjourn to the City Club. 


WAITED the other day in the anteroom of a great 

business. At one end of the room hangs the picture 
of a rugged but kindly old gentleman in whiskers, the 
founder, now dead. He it was who said, “Let things be 
done,” and they were done. At the other end of the room 
is an organization chart portraying the business as it is 
today. The president is represented on it by a circle the 
size of a silver dollar, the vice-presidents by half-dollar 
circles, the department heads by quarters, the workers by 
nickels and dimes. 

Little lines connect the circles, indicating that the presi- 
dent can fire the vice-presidents, that the vice-presidents 
can fire department heads but not each other, and point- 
ing the route which any question must travel on its weary 
way to decision. 

The business is very modern and thoroughly equipped 
with charts, comptrollers, forecasts and conference rooms; 
the memoranda written by the officers to each other if 
pasted all together would encircle the globe. 

Compared to the operations of this company the crea- 
tion of the universe seems crude indeed, slapped together 
in six days without conference, statistics or golf. But it 
would be a grand thing, as was said at the start, if once 
a year the president were to gather together all the 
executives, high, low and jack, and read the first chapter 
of Genesis aloud. 
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- Y een court imposes a life sen- 

tence,’’ the judge said with a 

stile, ‘‘reserving the right to pre- 

sent the erring paste buckles to the 
victims.’ 


; Pouches 


By GERTRUDE PAHLOW 


N ICY mist drizzled through the smoky air, the 
pavement was greasy with cold slime, and people 
jostled and shoved with end-of-the-day peevish- 
Mary Stuart struggled along in the crowd, patrician 

and elegant, footsore and heart-sick. Never, never in her 
life had she been so tired. There had been an extra re- 
hearsal that afternoon for a dance that was to be put on 
next week and everything had gone wrong. The director 
had yapped at her until he brought her to tears. The girls 
of her row had been put through a back-breaking new 
evolution until they were ready to drop, and just when 
they had learned it the stage manager said it was no good, 
so they had to learn another. Mary was hungry—hun- 
gry for chops, for good baked potatoes, for green peas— 
and it was the day before pay day. She had been tired 
before, discouraged before, but never, never so utterly, 
forlornly exhausted and disheartened. 

And she had to go home in the subway. 

Of all misfortunes, the most devastating is to have to 
fight your way through the subway rush hour when you 
are already too tired to stand on your own feet, let alone 
having all Greater New York stand on them. As she 


ness. 
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descended the stairs the roar and the acrid breath of the 
caves—cold steam, wet asphalt, imperfectly laundered hu- 
manity—smote her in the face so forcibly that she stag- 
gered. But having gone that far, it was easier to go on 
than to go back, for the rush of the swooping crowd bore 
her downward into the maelstrom. An uptown express was 
drawing in. Three hundred travelers, struggling for three 
vacant places, shoved her, twisting, pulling, jostling, feet 
stamping on aching toes—‘‘oh, don’t push so—— A 
rumble, a dull thud of closing doors and the train was 
gone . And Mary was left behind; flung, spent and 
breathless, against a pillar, with the whole thing to do 
over again. 

She was so exhausted, so battered and buffeted, that for 
a moment she leaned against her post, without an ambition 
beyond getting her breath back. Then the cold touch of 
the iron penetrated to her spine, and she straightened up 
wearily. Recapturing her poise, she gave 4 — 
pull to her hat and twitch to her coat which —— 
magically, her look of cool aristocracy and spurred 
fayward for the next rush. : 
Bat as she pushed she became aware of an odd sensation 
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A Drama of a Girt tried dy 
Conscience and the LAw 


in the hand that carried her little bag, and 
down, she discovered she was holding only the 
The bag itself had been yanked from its flimsy 
and now lay, an almost unrecognizable pulp, on 
Even as she looked at it, it was kicked over 

f the platform into the abyss, and with it went 
marly all that assessors would call her real property: her 
Wmity case, her silver pencil and the thirty-five cents 
Was to buy tonight’s dinner and tomorrow’s break- 


This calamity was the last straw. Her lip quivered, 
“8 welled up in her eyes and in a moment she was cry- 
"softly and helplessly. 

Pa can’t cry in the subway and keep it a secret. So 
% privacy is concerned, you might as well do it in a 

t store window. She turned away from one 
PP of stares to meet another, fled to the inadequate 


shelter of a post and then dodged into a small angle made 
by a slot-machine; but everywhere the staring eyes met 
her—some callous, some concerned, all unbearable. In an 
effort to escape this sea of inquiring eyes she slipped into 
the recess under the stairway and covered her face with her 
hands. 

Even this dingy nook was no sanctuary. She had no 
sooner arrived there than some one touched her lightly on 
the shoulder. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the some one, in a young 
masculine voice, “could I—could I be of any use?” 

Mary Stuart shook her head mutely. 

“T—er—I don’t want to bother you,” persisted the 
voice, “but I thought maybe I could do something about it.” 

“No, no,” sobbed Mary Stuart, hopelessly. 

“But I can’t go away and leave you like this. 
Are you meeting anybody?” 


I won't. 
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She shook her head again and choked down a sob. 

“Have you friends anywhere near?” 

Another headshake. 

“Then look around here, please. Look at me.” 

There was something commanding about the voice, and 
Mary, blinking her tears, obeyed. She saw a tall, broad- 
shouldered young man, some twenty-six or seven years old, 
vigorous and well built. He was not handsome enough to 
arouse suspicion, nor yet, by any means sufficiently ill- 
looking to arouse aversion. He looked alert and capable, 
and his clothes were excellently made and excellently 
worn. But what arrested Mary’s unwilling attention was 
his eyes; nice eyes, gray eyes, clear, trustworthy eyes. She 
wiped her own-——luckily her handkerchief was in her coat 
pocket—and looked at him again. 

He, too, observed her attentively. And his look which 
at first was purely humanitarian, rapidly acquired a per- 
sonal quality. 

“Now,” he said, “you can see, I hope, that I won’t bite. 
I’m a responsible citizen—a church member, taxpayer and 
a pipe-smoker. It isn’t my fault that I can’t get intro- 
duced, but since we’re not in a civilized place, the customs 
of civilization don’t really matter. The point is, I’m going 
to get you out of this. Were you going home?” 

““Y-yes,”’ answered Mary, in a quavering voice, “if you 
c-call it that.” 

“Then «’m going to take you there. Come on.” 

He tucked his arm under hers in a decisive way that left 
no room for argument, and drawing her out from her re- 
treat, began with a polite but purposeful elbow to cleave a 
passage to the foot of the stairs. Mary let him have his 
way; she didn’t much care what happened to her, and she 
was too utterly spent to again face that battling tide alone. 
Unconsciously she ceased crying. She almost found pleas- 
ure in being drawn through the human tide without any 
effort of her own. It was like a dream in which she was 
floating passively 
through scenes. of 
violence, with a feel- 
ing of languid su- 
periority. 


HEN they had 
reached the 

surface again, the 
young man hailed a 
taxicab, bundled 
Mary inside and 
asked her address 
The closed door and 
the slow nosing 
through the traffic set 
them apart in a little 
private world of their 
own. Eagerly, search 
ingly, he turned and 
looked at her. “Who's 
waiting for you at 
home?” he asked. 

“Nobody. I live in 
a rooming house.” 

“H-m. And 
what are you 
going to do when 
you get there 
go right to bed?’ 

“Oh, no! I’ve 
got to go back to the the- 
ater, after I’ve had my 
din * She stopped in 
the middle of the word, 
remembering that there was 
no dinner for her tonight. 
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“After you've had dinner, you were going to say, What's 
wrong with dinner, that you refuse to mention its name? 
Look here—did you lose your money? Was that what you 
were crying for?” 

“Yes, I lost it in the crowd. 
finished me.” 

“Then listen: you’ve got to have dinner with me. No 
don’t contradict. There’s no reason in the world why you 
shouldn’t. I’ve told you I’m respectable. My name's 
Charles Summers, I live at the Allenson and I work for 
the Universal Motors Association. You’d only have to go 
to the nearest telephone to find out all about me. But | 
hope you won’t; I'd like to think you could take me on 
faith.” 

His nice gray eyes smiled at her wistfully and looking 
at his clean-cut, honest face she could not even attempt 
the conventional, but hypocritical pretense of hesitation. 
He was so trusting—she was so hungry! There really 
seemed to be no other arguments worth considering just 
then. 

“All right, if you’re sure you want me,” she said, with 
a faint smile. 

Pleasure ran like a light over his candid face, as he 
leaned forward to give new directions to the driver. They 
turned off Broadway, moved rapidly east and north and 
stopped at a lighted portico which stretched out a wel- 
coming glow over the sidewalk toward them 

“We're going to have a regular tuck-in,”’ Charles con- 
fided as he helped Mary up the steps. “I’m as hungry as 
a bear who overslept till June, and you'll have to be patient 
because I’m going to order everything on the menu and 
then begin over again; and I’ll expect you io sit in to the 
bitter end.” 

Mary rewarded his tact with a faint smile. But a few 
minutes later, she was able to give him a real smile, for the 
dressing room maid, touched by the appealing picture of so 

much beauty in so much distress, 
had given Mary first aid in the 
form of powder and a brush; and 
the result restored her self-confi- 
dence and zest. The orchestra 
was playing soft, soothing music, 
and over the hot, invigorating soup 
the entranced expression on 
Charles Summers’ face gave Mary 
a comforting glow. 

“We're going to have a Cha- 
teaubriand,” he told her confiden- 
tially. “I learned to order it in 
Paris last summer, and now just 
the name gives me a cosmopolitan 

feeling. This place 
and the Mononquin 
are the only restau- 
rants in town where 
you can get one done 
properly.” 

Mary’s glow quick- 
ened into a thrill. A 
Chateaubriand! The 
Mononquin! At last 
she was dining with 
a man of the world. 
It was one of the ex- 
periences she had 
come to New York in 
search of, and had 
failed to find. But she 
was very careful not 
to expose the extent 
of her inexperience. 

“The Mononquin 
has atmosphere, 
hasn’t it?” she [Com 
tinued on page 78| 


It was the thing that 


“ JT isn’t my fault I can’t 
get introduced,’’ continued 

the commanding masculine 

voice. ‘“‘The point is I'm going 
to get you out of this.” 
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ARTHUR 
WILLIAM 
BROWN 


"THERE'S lots of frills in this man’s town 
That rate a fellow’s notice, 

I give a bunch the up-and-down 
(Get this—I drive an Otis) 

But there's one on the nineteenth floor 
A mailing clerk, her job is, 

Whose map and shape just knocked me for 
A row of marble lobbies. 


SHE always had a smile to slip 
This indoor aviator, 

But though I tried it every trip 
I got no time to date her, 

Until one day my airship stalled 
When just us two were in it. 

Oh boy, I'll say that could be called 
This baby’s lucky minute! 


T he 


ndoor viator 


Verses by 
BERTON BRALEY 


DID people rave? You know they did! 
The starter hit the roofing, 

But I worked fast, I buzzed the kid 
To promise she'd go hoofing. 

And when we'd got things jake, K.O. 
With dates all set and charted, 

I tinkered for a while, and so 
I got my biplane started. 


NOW she’s my Sheba, I'm her Sheik 
(I stalled that car, get jerry? 
And I'd have kept it stalled a week 
Had it been necessary ‘) 
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Which Shows What Happens 


when You Transplant a Show- 


Girl from Times Square to a 


Philippine Sugar Plantation 


Ag Pome 3 


roadway 


Illustrated by 
HARLEY E. STIVERS 


for 


low, her nude knees drawn up under her chin, 
watching the full moon creep up over the blue- 
black hills which formed one boundary of La Carlota 
Plantation. It didn’t look like a real moon somehow. It 
was too yellow or too round—or something. It was like 
a rather poor imitation of the first act back drop of the 
revue in which she had danced six months—a thousand 
years—ago. 
A little insurgent lump worked its way into her throat 
and stayed there in spite of many swallows. Just about 
this time the girls would be putting the last hurried 


(5 m1 sat on the veranda of the little nipa bunga- 
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touches to their make-up. There would be the smell of 
cold cream and powder and cigarets, the hurried fasten- 
ing of grass skirts, and leis about their necks, and then 
the spectacular entrance which had always been one of 
the high spots of the show. How she had loved that little 
flutter of excitement, just before the curtain rose! 

She closed her eyes and tried to imagine she was hear- 
ing the first bars of the overture. Ta-ta-ta-taaa—Ta-ta- 
ta-taaa But the imaginary music was blotted out by 
the chug-chugging of the machinery in the sugar mill 
some distance away. That sound meant that Bob would 
be working most of the night and she would be alone. 





LORIA shot across the dance floor, her slender, vibrant body strutting 
the first Charleston the San Miguel cabaret had ever seen. 


She went inside, found a much-thumbed magazine and 
ied to read but finally tossed the magazine aside with 
disgust. She began a letter to Jackie Joyce, asking her to 
“nd a copy of Variety and some movie magazines. Then 
she remembered that it would be nearly six weeks before 
Jackie received her letter and another six weeks before 


m Magazines reached her. Three months! By that 
lime everything that had been news would be ancient his- 

lory. She tore the letter up with a shrug. 
In the vines outside the window, a ghekko squawked 
Mondtonously: Gek-ko—gek-ko—GEK-ko—GEK-KO— 
tr and louder. In self-defense she turned on the 


Victrola. The record, a two-year-old dance tune, was 
scratched and wheezy. 

“They were playing that tune when I was a little girl!” 
The words tumbled out before she realized that she was 
talking to herself. She snapped off the machine with the 
record half played and went back to the veranda. 

Her thoughts hurdled back to a remark that one of the 
wisecrackers had made on the day she said good-bye to 
the revue and married Bob Mitchell, after a whirlwind 
courtship of one week. 

“It would be easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of the well-known needle than for a Broadway chorus girl 
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to settle down on a small sugar plantation in the Philip- 
pine Islands.” 

She had protested that love wasn’t a matter of geog- 
raphy; that it didn’t make any difference whether they 
were at Times Square or at the Equator, so long as they 
had each other. But now, looking up at that round yel- 
low moon, so reminiscent of a piece of stage scenery, she 
wondered. She still loved Bob—she was sure of that— 
but this awful stillness at night! This lonesomeness! She 
wanted to see a nice before-the-theater traffic jam, hear 
the roar of the elevated, see a blaze of electric lights—— 


ELUCTANTLY, afraid to be alone with her own 

troubling thoughts, she went over to see Mrs. Havens, 

the wife of the manager, and the only other white woman 
on the plantation. 

“T s’pose you’re alone tonight, too,” Mrs. Havens greeted 

her primly, and suggested that they sit inside where the 

mosquitoes were not so bad. “Well, you can expect 


plenty of being alone, now that the grinding season has 
started. You'll get used to it after awhile. I did.” 


Mrs. Havens took out a little basket of tatting and 
started to work on an intricate pattern of lace. Intui- 
tively Gloria knew 
that Mrs. Havens’ 


turned squaw man. That’s why Mr. Havens got rid of 
him. He looked something like your husband, except he 
had red hair. Mr. Havens just won’t stand for the white men 
mixing up with the native girls when he knows about it.” 

“Why, Bob wouldn’t even look at one of them. Yoy 
can be sure of that,” Gloria protested indignantly, “J, 
he ever did I’'d——” She didn’t finish the sentence 
Something in Mrs. Havens’ insinuating smile stopped her 

She watched the shuttle flying back and forth through 
Mrs. Havens’ long bony fingers. It seemed to be in 
rhythm with the chug-chug of the sugar machinery which 
came faintly from the mill. 

Mrs. Havens continued to talk, holding up Mr. Havens 
as a model of propriety and virtue. If the men would 
follow his example there wouldn’t be any trouble with 
the girls. He knew how to keep them in their places, 
Only a few weeks ago he discharged one of the native 
overseers because his daughter kept hanging around the 
mill all the time, making up to the men. Gloria, scarcely 
hearing her, watched the shuttle in the tatting, fascinated, 
In-out—in-out—chug-chug—in-out—— 

“You haven’t washed that dress yet, have you?” Mrs, 
Havens abruptly changed the subject. She had finished 
one piece of tatting 
and was refilling her 





underwear and night- 
gowns were of mus- 
lin, trimmed with lace 
of a similar pattern. 

They were an in- 
congruous pair! Mrs. 
Havens an angular, 
buttoned-up type of 
New Englander, with 
long skirt, long 
sleeves, lace turnover 
collar fastened with a 
cameo partially con- 
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Has your experience been 


This startling novel by Carol Denny Hill, of modern time 


shuttle. 

Gloria shook her 
head. 

“Well, it'll fade all 
right. Green always 
does. They say salt 
in the water sets the 
color but it never 
worked for me.” 

Again she surveyed 
Gloria over the top 
of her glasses, this 
centering her 
gaze upon the roots 


Trust College Men? 


the heroine of 


LD? 


cealing her thin, 
stringy neck; Gloria 
in a crisp organdy 
frock, sleeveless, neck- 
less and so short that 
it left her knees 
frankly exposed when 
she sat down. 

“Well, I guess you 
are lucky it’s work at 
the mill that keeps 
your husband away 
and not one of those 
native hussies.”” Mrs. 
Havens looked up 
from her tatting long 
enough to take in 
Gloria’s bare knees. 

Gloria was used to 
being stared at but 
there was something 
about the way Mrs. 
Havens looked over 
the top of her glasses 
at her that always 
made her feel more 
undressed and inde- 
cent than she had 





college life, is now appearing in McC.ure’s. Does a 
man seek a girl's friendship for the purpose of marriage 
or is he merely seeking to neck and pet for the thrill 
of the moment? What instances do you know of lives 
helped or blighted by college romances? 


$200 in Prizes 


will be paid by McCiure’s for the eight letters based 
on actual experience which, in the judgment of the 
Editor, best express the opinions of college men and 
girls concerning the campus Sheik and Sheba. Write 
what you know in not more than five hundred words, 
addressing your letter to College Contest Editor, 
McCuiure’s, 119 West goth Street, New York City. 
The prizes are: 


First Prize, $100; Second Prize, $50; 
Third Prize, $25; and Five Prizes of $5 each. 


Contest Closes June 1, 1927. 








of her hair. 

“The sun has faded 
your hair some, 
hasn’t it? It doesn’t 
look quite so—yel- 
low—as it did.” 

She had never lost 
an opportunity to as- 
sure Gloria that 
blondes didn’t last 
long in a tropical cli- 
mate. From the first 
it was plain that she 
disapproved of the 
young engineer’s wife; 
disapproved of her 
frivolous name of 
“Gloria”; disapprov- 
ed of her skimpy, in- 
decent clothes and 
her rolled stockings. 
And when it leaked 
out that Gloria had 
been on the stage her 
worst suspicions were 
confirmed. For Bob's 
sake Gloria had tried 










ever felt in a grass skirt—or less. She uncrossed her 
knees self-consciously. 

“Oh, I guess I don’t need to worry about Bob. He’s 
not that kind.” She tried to make her answer casual but 
inwardly she was bristling. Why did these over-virtuous 
women like Mrs. Havens always have such suspicious 
minds? 

“Well, you can’t be too sure. He wouldn’t be the first 
one to fall for a native girl. The last engineer we had 
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to keep on friendly terms with her but this was the last 
straw. With a barbed sweetness she replied: ' 

“No, Mrs. Havens, I don’t peroxide my hair. This 
happens to be the color I was born with. If you don't 
believe me, take a look at the roots.” She fluffed up her 
hair defiantly, making a part along one side so that Mrs. 
Havens could see her scalp. “Of course if you think it’s 
fading, I'll try a golden glint shampoo.” And then she 
couldn’t resist adding: “Wouldn’t you like one for your 
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= watched Segredina take the flower 
from her hair and flirtatiously pin it 
on Bob’s shirt. 


own hair, Mrs. Havens? It might liven it up a little bit.” 

On her way home she promised herself that this would 
be her last visit to Mrs. Havens, no matter how bored or 
how lonesome she got. Suspicious old cat! What a life 
Havens must lead with her! Plantation gossip had it 
that she practically owned the plantation, so no doubt he 
had married her for her money. Otherwise it would have 
been hard to understand how a big, coarse-looking, red- 
faed man like Havens should ever have picked such 
aprim little wisp of a wife. He boasted that he ruled 
the natives with an iron hand but Gloria had noticed that 
when he was at home Mrs. Havens quite obviously did the 
tiling. Gloria fell asleep thinking what an oddly mated 
pair they were. 

When Bob came home he found her curled up on a 
wicker steamer chair. Very tenderly he leaned over and 
kissed the pink tip of her ear. 

“So you waited up for me, did you honey?” 

She rubbed her eyes sleepily and asked what time it 
Was. 

“After one o’clock—and I’m dead tired. We sure put 
alot of cane through the old mill today. Havens said it 
Wasa record. Another big day tomorrow. Cane will be 
ming in from the Aaciendas all night.” 

* Gloria’s foot had gone to sleep. She kicked off her pump 
tid held the foot up for him to massage the prickles away. 


“I’m too tired to sleep for awhile. How about a sand- 
wich and a nightcap?” suggested Bob. 

Out in the tiny kitchen they cut thin slices of rye bread, 
raided the ice box for ham, found the mustard and the 
dill pickles, then with a tray of sandwiches and a Scotch 
and Tan-san for Bob, they went out on the veranda. 

“Don’t you want a drink, honey, ginger ale or some- 
thing?” 

She shook her head, looking up at him with that 
crooked, little-girl smile which always made him want to 
kiss her. 

“Do you know what I’d really like to drink? A frosted 
chocolate!” 

Laughingly he pulled her down into his lap. “Now 
isn’t that just like a girl? Ginger ale is a lot better for 
you in this climate.” 

The moon was fast slipping to the other side of the 
world. Gloria counted the stars [Continued on page 98] 
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I dee threatened to kill me when | turned him down. I was charmed 
with this—it was like things in books. But that night he acted! 
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What Young Jove 
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aught 


™ IN love! Im in 
‘love!” I warbled, 
* jumping up and down 
iamy bath. 
was seven. It wasn’t 
it love, either, but it 
the most violent—up 
r It was so violent 
at I couldn’t keep it to 
meli. Primitive passion 
S@ into song; and my 
#, who was entitled 
mpanion of the Bath,” 
fgiste red astonishment 


must have forgotten 


important facts 

being a child, as 
ups do forget. Yet 

me they can, makes me 
t Never are the 
fons more intense than 
idhood: exquisite 
Brill of anticipation; 
rushing pain of dis- 
atment or disillusion; 

of jealousy; fu- 


N | e By ALICE 
WILLIAMSON 


quired, with a certain anx- 
iety. 

“Oh—why, just being in 
love,” was the only expla- 
nation I could give. And 
though I didn’t know it, 
therein lies one of the chief 
differences between “being 
in love” as a small child 
and as a grown woman. 

I should have hated for 
Dick Forney to kiss me, but 
I liked to dream about his 
doing it. And in my first 
love, which I had gone 
through about a year pre- 
viously at the mature age of 
six, I hadn’t dreamed even 
of kisses. My adored one 
at that time had been a 
grown man, whom I ad- 
mired to the point of pain 
because he was dark and 
handsome as the _ ideal 
gipsy. He was a friend of 
the family. 

At seven I wanted a lit- 


of hatred; delicious 7 nn SR A Se | SE Ate enfeging tle more. I wanted to 


of love; especially 


a favorite novel in the romantic garden of dream those divine dreams 


# beyond all, love! her Tennessee home. of being dear to the -dear 


ou naughty little 
meg,” scolds Mama, “to talk such silly nonsense. In 
jindeed! You!” 
born drove me to desperation. 
Be truth of the matter was that my love appeared to 
requited. I had dreamed wonderful dreams about 
it it would be like to be loved in return; had made up 
d of daily “to be continued tomorrow” serial story 
it all the things I wanted to have happen; and now I 
that in order to make my mother take me seriously, 
must tell her that these things had happened. I knew 
it would be wrong to do this, but you remember 
what Shakespeare says of a “woman scorned”; and scorn 
as much at seven as at seventeen or twenty-seven, 
fen if it comes from a mother. 
am in love,” I insisted, “and what’s more, he’s in 
lve with me. Awfully in love.” 
Bee for goodness’ sake?” The question was flung 
me. 
“Dick Forney,” I confessed as I was being dried. 
(The real name was different, and is still branded in 
kiters of fire on my heart, because of what took place 
te this conversation; but that is a detail.) 
What do you mean by being in love?” my mother in- 


one as he was to me, and it 
would be a few years before I should want anything less 
ethereal than dreams. That is why I say that a girl-child, 
a girl-woman, has layers of love in her life, building up, 
piling up, in separate and quite distinct strata as she goes 
on through the world. A child of seven knows all that 
seven years can know of love. A girl of fifteen knows as 
much about “being in love” as she can know at nineteen 
or twenty; only—it is a very different love that she 
knows about. It is just as big, just as wonderful, perhaps 
even a little more wonderful, because the love is pure 
perfection; but, well, it isn’t the same kind at all. It is 
several layers down in her growing nature. 

“How do you know that Dick Forney is in love with 
you?” Mama’s catechism went on; for Dick Forney was a 
big boy nearly twice my age—at least twelve; and as in 
reality he thought no more of me than he thought of his 
small sister’s doll, he must suddenly have loomed before 
my mother’s eyes as a dangerous hypocrite. “I’ve never 
seen him even look at you.” 

This rubbed in the truth of Dick’s indifference, and the 
iron entered my soul. I had to make my dreams seem 
true, even though I couldn’t make them actually come 
true. So I protested [Continued on page 77] 
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“Her U Jnknown 


Dorothy Thought She Had Married 
the Man of Her Choice- 
Dawn Came 


\ Vax I entered college I became the room- 


mate of Esma Parkhurst, the daughter of one of 
the oldest and most important families in the East. 
She was a beautiful girl—with yellow hair and the 
bluest eyes I ever saw. 

I was Esma’s opposite and foil, a brunette, as 
dark as she was fair. From the first we loved 
each other and soon were known as the “Psalmese 
Twins,” because we sang together in chapel. 

In the first year of our college life there was 
nothing of especial interest, but at Bar Harbor the 
following summer I met two men who were after- 
ward to figure in my life. Davis Lockheart, a 
junior at a near-by university, paid me the compli- 
ment of persistent, personal attention from our 
first meeting. He took me motoring and boating, 
and on long hikes over the mountain trails. Be- 
fore the season had passed we were engaged, al- 
though we agreed that nothing 
should be said about it until 
after “Dave” had graduated the 
following June. I had reserved 
the right to tell Esma, and Dave 
said he “could not keep the glad 
tidings from ‘Dyke’.” Thorn- 
dyke Brooks was his roommate, 
classmate and chum. 

Dave was called to Philadel- 
phia by his family two weeks 
before we must report at our 
schools, while I remained at the 
resort another week with my 
aunt, in her roomy and once 
gorgeous old summer home. 

Dave was hardly well on his 
way toward home before Vernon 
Estes, whom I had met with 
Dave on two or three occasions, 
began rushing me. He had a speed boat in the harbor, 
and a high-power chummy car that could take us clear to 
Bangor and back before our Bar Harbor friends would 
discover we were missing. 

Mr. Estes had a gift for entertaining conversation. He 
could be a delightful companion, and he spent much time 
on our piazza, seeming, I thought, to be as anxious to 
please my aunt as me. In any event, he succeeded in 
charming her. 

But from the first I did not quite trust this darkly 
handsome man, who had pounced upon me the moment 
Dave’s back was turned; for he and Dave had seemed 
to be friends and I knew that they were classmates. 
However, his good-natured smile and manner soothed my 
misgivings and, Dave’s being away leaving me with no 
other young company, | rode over wide stretches of the 
surrounding country with him. 

[hus matters progressed until the day before my aunt 
and | were to leave, when Vernon came to urge me to 
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“do the trails” with him. I did not care to go but my 
aunt liked Mr. Estes and said: “Don’t be a nuisance, 
Dot; the other fellow will neither know nor care if you 
go with Vernon.” 

It was the first time she had ever referred to Dave as 
in any way controlling my actions. She did not know of 
our engagement, but her shrewd old eyes had told her 
more than I knew—and she did not like Dave. 


O I went with Vernon, who carried a lunch basket. He 
appeared as usual except for an air of restrained ex- 
citement which I sensed rather than saw. This I noted 
especially when we were climbing one of the steel ladders 
up a cliff. As I paused for breath he came up until he 
stood on the rung below me and said breathlessly: “You 
are not dizzy?” } 
In two hours we had reached the top of the mountain. 
Vernon suggested that we enjoy our lunch; he was hun- 
gry and his throat was parched. He opened his basket 
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and produced an attractive 


luncheon and a_ thermos 
bottle from which he 
poured a reddish liquid. I 
was disappointed, for I 
was thirsty and I did not 
like wine. . 

“This is not wine,” he 
aid’ “It is a raspberry 
syrup that my housekeeper makes. 
Tassure you.” 

I tried the drink; it was cool and delicious. I drank a 
flassful and then we set upon the food. But I had eaten 
tot more than one sandwich before my head felt queer. 
[turned to Vernon to tell him of my peculiar sensation, 
but he seemed so far away yet staring at me with the 
strangest expression I ever had seen in a person’s eyes. 

The next I remember I was in Vernon Estes’ arms and 
he was kissing me passionately—eyes, forehead, throat 
and lips. To my horror I realized I had no power of 
sistance. Then it dawned upon my lethargic mind 
Yowly that I had been drugged for this very purpose. 

Slowly, very slowly, it seems to me now, I realized that 
We were not only in a secluded spot, but probably at that 
time of year the only persons on the mountain. If I 
told scream there was not more than one chance in a 


It is not intoxicating, 
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E attempted to 
seize me, but I 
put all my force into 
a blow that landed 
my clenched fist 
under his jaw. 


million that I would be heard by anybody. 
I had trusted this man as | had trusted 
Dave— Oh! If Dave only could appear! 
My muscles seemed useless. I could not 
move a finger. For though I was in mortal terror, I could 
not speak or turn my head away from those searching 
kisses. My splendid physical strength had been chained 
by some powerful drug. I had read of what passes 
through the mind of a drowning person and I felt in a 
similar situation—my mind could not save my body. I 
thought of Dave—— 
Lips were at my throat where he had torn my scarf 
off. If I only could brush that beastly mouth away! 
Then, as if galvanic batteries had been applied to my 
nerve centers, my muscular forces awoke. With a sweep 
I hurled the brute from me and gained my feet; but he 
was back at me, his arms outstretched, his eyes wild, as if 
he would not be denied. 
At college I had no superior in all-round athletic feats, 
and my favorite had been boxing. Now as he attempted 
to seize me I put all the force of my body into a blow 
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that landed my clenched fist under the jaw of Vernon 
Estes. He went down in a heap, rolled half over and lay 
still. I turned and fled, but before I had gone far I 
heard him moan: 

“Dorothy, forgive!” 

A new fear suddenly obsessed me: 
killed him!” 

I turned back and after a time he sat- up and began the 
most sickening apologetic whine. He begged me to for- 
give; declared that my sudden peculiar actions had 
alarmed him and he had caught me in his arms to keep 
me from falling on the ground; that he had been carried 
off his feet by my presence—and on and on! 

Suddenly the whole thing was too much for me. I 
would not let myself cry—so I began to laugh hysterically. 

“Yes,” I mimicked, “you were ‘carried off your feet’ by 
the presence of my fist.” 

Screaming with laughter I left him. As I was about to 
go out of sight down the mountainside I turned and saw 
him there, still on his knees and futilely shaking his fist 
after me. 

I laughed all the way home, but I could not look into 
the future and see the revenge that this cunning and 
wealthy man would wreak upon me in 
his hatred. I believe that Vernon 


“What if I had 


Estes hated me from the bottom of his 
black heart, not because I had escaped 
and repulsed him but because I had 
laughed at him. 


Back at senooi 1 soon learned that Esma was secretly 
engaged, as she was afraid her parents might not approve. 
The all-important “he” was the son of a lawyer and had 
his name and fortune to make. But he was the most won- 
derful man in all the world; handsome, big, an all-round 
athlete, football star and as honest and good as he was 
big and handsome. This prodigy’s name was Thorndyke 
Brooks! 

“Dave’s chum!” I cried. 

“Do you know Davis Lockheart?” Esma demanded. 
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So I told her; and she told me; and we told each other 
as girls do, over and over. What happy hours we Passed 
that autumn and early winter, especially when one of our 
letters referred to the other’s sweetheart! Dave Wrote 
voluminously about Dyke, and Dyke followed suit jn his 
letters to Esma about Dave. How proud we were of them! 

But with the Christmas season, disappointment camp 
Dave’s parents were adamant. They had planned a dip. 
matic career for him and college was not the end 
must not think of marrying for years. 

Esma, too, had been given the “whys” and the “whem. 
fores” in no uncertain terms. But through the talk of oy 
parents among their friends, the story of our thwart 
love affair soon became common property among our gg). 
lege mates. We were teased until life became mi 
We girls wept and the boys swore. The letters we fog 
exchanged were pathetic, also mixtures of hope, humo 
and patience. 


HEN one day a “committee” came from the boys’ ypi- 

versity to see a “committee” of our college girls 

I.verybody seemed to know all about it but Esma and m 

We could learn nothing, but we were laughed at and told 
that we would learn soon enough. 

About the first of February we were waite 
on by a delegation of the “committee,” who ip. 
formed us that by an unanimous decree of th 
two committees (boys’ and girls’) we were to 
prepare ourselves for a long journey. Ow 
clothing should be in order and ready to pack 

at any moment. 

We thought this 
some new hazing stunt 
that would end ina 
grand lark between se- 
lect groups of the two 
institutions. We did 
not take it seriously, 
But one Friday when 
Esma and I came from 
classes we found ou 
room in possession of 
half a dozen seniors 
who notified us that 
our bags and suitcases 
were all packed, and 
that we were to accom- 
pany them “without 
demonstration.” We 
were motored to a rail 
way station where we 
were joined by twenty 
other students and all 
set forth on a journey 
the destination of which 
was unknown to us. 

That evening we 
landed in New York 
and Esma and I were 
quartered, under guard 
of classmates, in com- 
fortable rooms in 4 
large hotel. In the 
evening we were (0 
to array ourselves m 
traveling costumes next morning; that we were to partake 
of a farewell banquet at ten A. M. and “sail” at one P. M. 

We still believed it part of a huge joke at our expense 
because of our love difficulties, and were not alarmed. In 
the morning, however, we were informed that “sailing” 
had been postponed because of a bad storm outside. 
so the day passed in merrymaking in our rooms, OW 
hilarious jailers virtually forcing us to drink wine at intet- 
vals to keep “in trim for the ordeal.” Esma was more 
accustomed to wine than I, and [Continued on page 58 


“* 7’°D—I'D kiss you for that, 
if everybody was not 
staring at us,”’ he blurted. 
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— in the newspapers lately so much about 
Japan and the Philippines has reminded me of the 
tails of a trip I took to Honolulu and the Far East some 
years ago with Oswald St. Claire, the movie hero. 

Since Mrs. Carrac and Princess Lana are both happily 
married and living in different parts of the world and 
Owald has permanently faded out of the picture game, 
lam qualified to become an active member of the Now- 
ItCan-Be-Told Club. 

It happened that the Quadrangle Film Company had a 
tt of unreleased pictures in stock, and some debts it 
igured on discounting by reorganization. So the notice 
wnt up at the studio that Quadrangle would cease pro- 
tution indefinitely. I was the only human on the lot 
at didn’t raise his voice in the lamentations that rent 
ie highly touted ozone of Hollywood. For I saw a chance 
odo something I’d hoped to do for a long time: a trip 
the Hawaiian Islands to shoot a lot of scenery I knew 
leould sell for more than the expenses of the trip. 

In the couple of years I'd been cranking movie cameras, 
ld made a nice reputation for unusual, artistic photog- 
mphy. I’d struggled hard to make some of Quadrangle’s 
theese stars look genteel and sober. Chief among the 
kmons I'd helped sweeten to the public taste was Oswald 
&. Claire. 

Externally Oswald was five feet eleven of as handsome, 
Mriect manhood as ever oiled his black hair for a love 
stne. After seeing him at matinées, old married women 
wuld go home and burn the chops; and young maidens 
wuld step in front of street cars and murmur “Oswald!” 
SSlatically while the ambulance crew collected the pieces. 

But there was nothing heroic about Oswald mentally. 
Maybe his early vaudeville training was responsible for 
tis waffle-like brain. He’d been the only man in the show 

i who regularly and intentionally walked on his 
tad. For the finish of his act he balanced on his bean 
ithe top of a short flight of stairs. Then without chang- 
M% position or using his hands, he descended to the stage, 

ing down on his dome from one step to another. 

Idon’t know where the bumps of modesty and comedy 
tt located on a human head, but Oswald’s experience as 
‘America’s Greatest Cerebral Gymnast” had flattened 

His picture experience didn’t induce them to grow 
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UDDENLY Lana’s 
\/ teeth flashed in an 
alluring smile. ‘‘She 
photographs perfect,”’ 

admitted Oswald. 


out any. From the start the public ate up his films. 
From the day he hired Nancy Summer as private secre- 
tary to answer the truck-load of mail he got every day, 
nobody could convince Oswald that his phiz shouldn’t be 
in the middle foreground in every three out of four feet of 
film. 

His athletic training gave him an edge when it came 
to strong-arm stuff, and the emotional manner in which 
he could wrap a leading lady in his arms—after he’d been 
shown how-——made all the women in the audience over- 
look the fact that while so doing he was turning her face 
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RS. CARRAC entered in a cloth-of-gold gown 
which hung by the grace of God and a strap. 


away from the camera. The night he made his first per- 
sonal appearance in a movie house, reciting the little 
speech Nancy Summer wrote and taught him how to pro- 
nounce the words of, Oswald’s last brain cell finally ossified 
around the belief that though some day there might be 
another Moses, a second Napoleon and a reincarnation 
of Romeo, never, so long as the sun shone on the picture 
game, would there be another Oswald St. Claire. 

“Whatcher goin’ to do while you're layin’ off?” he 
asked me in his pure Brooklyn accent the day the shut- 
down notice went up. “I ain’t made up my mind yet.” 

“You don’t have to,” I told him. “I’ve already made up 
my mind myself. I’m going to do some enjoyable work 
for a change. I figure the fish and fauna of Hawaii will 
be as interesting, if not so wild, as the menagerie I’ve been 
shooting all season.” 

“Hawaii? Where’s Hawaii?” Oswald asked. 

“In the Pacific Ocean, near Honolulu.” 

“Honolulu,” repeated Oswald, his forehead buckling 
under the strain of thinking. “I’ve never made a personal 
appearance in that town.” 

“Not even when you were climbing the stairs of suc- 
cess—on your head?” 
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“T never cli 
Sid; I went down 
them stairs,” he cop. 
rected me. “ 
ain’t enough spri 
in a man’s neck fp 
hop upstairs.” 

“Besides, there's 
always the risk of 
stubbing your 
I suppose?” 

“Sure. But ib 
ten, Sid; Kline just 
told me my next 
pitcher after the 
studio opens up will 
be a Honolulu film, 
Now if you and 
me was to go w 
there” 

“Up where?” 

“Up to Hon 
lulu.” 

“Tt ain’t up; it’s 
more over or down.” 

“No. Kline said 
something about 
mountains. Ain't 
mountains always 
up?” 

“You win! G 
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on. 
“Well, if I and 
you was to go up to 
Honolulu during 
this lay-off, we could 
get a lot of local 
color shots. Scenes 
with me bein’ fan 
ned by native girls 
in grass skirts and 
drinkin’ out of these 
here gourds. And 
maybe we could get 
some Indians to 
walk across a scene 
where I was kneelin’ 
in front of a little 
shrine just at sun 
set. Good shots 
Kline could use in 
the pitcher later.” 
“Yeh; especially the Indians,” I agreed with him. 
“And then I could advertise personal appearances at 
the movie houses. That’d boost the sale of my pitchers 
there, besides givin’ them a chance to see me in persoa. 
I’m goin’ to talk it over with Kline. If they furnished 
film and expenses you’d go, wouldn’t you, Sid?” 
“Would Miss Summer go?” I asked. 
“Sure. I figure I'll need her to answer all the letters 


I get.” 


|e mcer yg how Oswald loved to act, I guess Kline 
figured the trip as the easiest way to prevent aly 
competitor from enticing Oswa!d away from Quadrangle. 
Anyway, a couple of weeks later Oswald, Nancy Summer 
and I stood on the deck of a steamer pulling away from 
a San Francisco wharf, waving good-bye to a flock 
female well-wishers, and a few males whose wellest wish 
was that we’d sail into the middle of a devastating ty 
phoon. 
The Golden Gate wasn’t twenty-four hours behind & 
before everybody knew that Oswald St. Claire was ® 
board, and changing his clothes three times a day not i 
cluding the change into his snore suit. There was the 
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gual run of first-cabin passengers; 
pissionaries headed for heathen spots 
ip introduce godliness, literature and 
diloride of lime; a couple of alluring 
sdventuresses returning to the plump 
pickings of Shanghai, and other China 
wast jewel mines; wives and families 
gammy officers in Asiatic service; trav- 
ding salesmen ; consulate attachés; and 
confiding tourists. 

Looking them over I saw only one of 
te feminine collection who was any- 
where near as soothing to the eye as 
Nancy Summer. She sat at the Cap- 
ain's table with us, and was introduced 
ss Mrs. Carrac.of Honolulu, New York 
wd Paris. She was about twenty-five, 
gf medium height, vivacious as her red 
air promised, jolly and yet with a cer- 
tain classy reserve. You knew she had 
money when you saw her fingers sag- 
gng under the weight of square cut 
damonds. Her beauty of face was no- 
wise detracted from by a figure whose 
peachy lines had not been marred by 
my chef in Honolulu, New York, Paris 
or way-Stations. 

In spite of her advantages she latched 
m to Oswald immediately, which sur- 
prised me because in the smoking room 
| gathered that Luella Carrac was 
gmething of a social leader and ex- 
peted soon to try matrimony again 
with a wealthy young Englishman in 
the Islands by the name of Reginald 
Grosvenor. I wasn’t surprised that 
Oswald let himself be monopolized. Lu- 
dla was the best-looking woman on 
baard—outside of his secretary. 

With Oswald occupied, I devoted 
myself to getting well acquainted with 
aid secretary—Nancy of the waving 
destnut hair and sparkling hazel eyes, 
dainty little trim-figured Nancy, sweet 
# a nut, whose practical brain never 
lept her from seeing the funny slant 
m everything, nor kept the chuckles 
from gurgling between her red lips. 

“Tell me,” I asked her one night as 
we sat on deck, and watched Mrs. Carrac drop her cloak 
lor Oswald to pick up and fold over her bare shoulders, 
‘n your moments of seclusion with that hunk of domestic 
Camembert have you ever discovered a trace of anything 
ecept I-itis?” 

Nancy chuckled. “You’d be surprised!” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Now, Sid, you don’t expect me to bite the hand that’s 
leeding me?” Her eyes twinkled in the silver light the 
moon was showering on the sane and _ sentimental 
dike. “I'll tell you what Mrs. Carrac is up to. She's 

out a photoplay scenario—society life in Hono- 
lilt~and she’s trying to smile Oswald into promising to 
Sage it and play the leading part. An amateur society 
tast, of course, with Mrs. Carrac as the leading lady; the 
lm to be exhibited for a week at the principal movie 
theater, and all receipts after expenses have been taken 
wit to be donated to Charity. I’m doing my best to 
tiscourage Oswald.” 

“Why?” I asked, thinking of all the film I could save 
for myself. 

“Oh, for—several reasons.” 

A note in her voice suddenly made me think of some- 

I'd never taken into consideration. Mrs. Carrac 

i for Oswald, and Nancy was a woman. “Listen,” I 

Sid, “you're not letting your maternal instincts smother 
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| ie NANCY interrupted her scene-checking 
long enough to gape in astonishment. 


your sense of humor when it comes to liking Oswald, are 
you?” 

Nancy looked up at me from under her long lashes. 
Then she glanced over the glittering ocean. At that mo- 
ment Luella and Oswald hove in sight again, Luella hang- 
ing on to his arm while she poured chatter into his shapely 
ear. 

“Well,” said Nancy, rising in response to a gesture from 
Oswald, “you’ve got to admit he needs looking after.” 

The thing that won Oswald’s consent to stage and act 
in Mrs. Carrac’s scenario was her promise that he could 
take and keep for himself as many scenes of himself in 
as many places on the Island of Oahu as he pleased. 

Newspaper reporters and photographers expected 
Oswald and Mrs. Carrac, and were waiting to interview 
them when the steamer docked. What they didn’t expect 
was to see them wdlk down the gang-plank together. 
Neither did a tall, sun-burned chap in immaculate whites 
who stood with a group of well-dressed young folks on 
the wharf waving greetings to Luella. 

“Mr. Reginald Grosvenor,” Mrs. Carrac introduced the 
tanned chap to Oswald. 

“Qh, yes,” said Oswald, letting his hand be shaken, 
“Luella has spoke of you.” 

“Sweet of her,” smiled Grosvenor, letting Oswald’s limp 
mitt dangle unsupported in the [Continued on page 102] 
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Despite 
Physical 


CH. ANDICAPS 


She Wrote 14 Books 


MARY DICKERSON DONAHEY’'S Remarkable Story 


“OR the first time since I was fifteen, I haven't an 
ache or a pain concealed about me! Not that I’ve 
been an invalid—far from it. I wouldn’t allow that 

word to be used about me unless I was absolutely bed- 
ridden—and then I’d hate it. 

But I have gone through life under slightly unusual 
circumstances, and I’m certain that it isn’t so much what 
I have done as how I have done it that makes any account 
of me worth writing at all. Because nine out of 
every ten people who see this will never have heard of me 
at all—although since 1905 I’ve had fourteen books pub- 
lished, and most of them have been pretty successful, too. 

But that is because thirteen of them have been chil- 
dren’s stories and the other a cook book. 

So it isn’t on account of my many-sided mental activ- 
ities that I’m writing this but because of my one-sided 
physical ones. 

So many people seem to think it marvelous that I have 
lived a normal, happy life in spite of having only one 
hand and a more or less perpetual limp. 

I do not understand that point of view at all. It seems 
to me I should have been such an infernal, eternal, blank- 
ety dash idiot if I hadn’t! And while of course I’ve known 
stacks of whiners and slackers who make a fuss over less 
| have known so many real people who have successfully 
battled against much more. 

| did things as they arrived to be done. If my Bolshe- 
vik right side went on strike, I made my wits and my left 
side work a bit harder, and went on. People who want to 
be pitied—people who pity themselves—seem to me 
samples of the lowest form of animal intelligence. I have 
no use for them. 

When I was fifteen I had grown too fast, eaten un- 
wisely, having refused to admit the vegetable kingdom to 
my diet at all; and had no reserve strength to meet dis- 
aster. I hurt my right hand in a high school gymnasium. 
Sarcoma—cancer of the bone—developed. At the same 
time I discovered a nasty limp in my right hip. That 
turned out to be a dreaded tubercular abscess. 

When this collection of catastrophes descended upon 
me, I was living in Cleveland, Ohio, with my uncle and 
aunt. 

My mother had died shortly after I was born and her 
older sister took me back to Cleveland, and there, and 
in Willoughby, near-by, I grew up. So seldom did I see 
my father, and the pretty new mother he married when 
I was five, that they were strangers to me. But when I 
grew sick my father sent for me to come to him. 


T FIRST when they told me I must lose my hand, I 
A was just dazed. I had rather expected it. The trouble 
of the hand. 
knowing exactly what it was, and every day for two 


was on the back They lanced it, not 
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months I went straight from school to the doctor’s to face 
the painful operation of having the wound dressed. 

As I went alone always, I had a good chance to think 
I had a notion I might lose a finger or so. The reality 
wasn't much worse. I asked them to go away after they 
told me, and I at once began to plan how | would trim 
a new hat I’d bought with my own money. All at once 
it came over me that I couldn’t trim that hat! Then] 
cried. 

I’d been so ashamed of having such a lot the matter 
with me that I had refused to tell of my hip. My step. 
mother was wise, and told the doctor. Of course he thought 
the hip was sarcoma too and at once bundled me off to 
a hospital. 

After I’d been there a month, had two operations, and 
been voted definitely alive for the present at least, I was 
sent home—to my father’s. And there began a most in- 
teresting and unusual life. 


Y FATHER had started life as a partner in a 
uncle’s wholesale business, but they'd failed, and his 
mother’s cousin, Samuel J. Tilden, had offered him a 
political job. My father took it, and stuck in politics. At 
this time he was general storekeeper over on Blackwell's 
Island—that narrow strip of rock in the East River where 
New York has prisons, hospitals and almshouses—and ran 
a huge department store which supplied all the needs of 
over twelve thousand people. 

He had living quarters there, and—prisoner servants. 
For five years I lived among prisoner women, workhouse 
women. I was waited upon by them, was friends with 
them, liked them. They were the strictest chaperons I 
ever knew. 

As soon after my operation as possible—about three 
months—I was measured for an artificial arm. The brand 
I chose, out of the many on the market, has a willow 
wood socket into which my own arm fits, and which & 
fastened to a broad leather band lacing above my elbow. 
The hand is rubber and wire and holds things very well. 
I have always tried to make “Peggy” look as natural 4% 
possible, and do as much as possible. I think everything 
in the world, even an artificial arm, ought to do enough 
work to justify its existence, and Peggy can now write— 
her letters are disgracefully big and sprawly, but I cant 
make her improve—use a fork, open doors, hold my se¥ 
ing, wipe dishes—oh, she has quite a remarkable list of 
accomplishments. 

After I'd learned to use Peggy I forgot her. I want 
my friends to forget her, and they generally do. Why 
should they be any more conscious of my artificial hand 
than of grandfather's false teeth or grandmother’s switch? 
She’s nothing but a necessary understudy to nature. 
make her unduly prominent? 
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Mary Dickerson Donahey says she can do very well with only one hand 
but not without her sense of humor! 


It was decided I could not go back to school for a year, 
and that was a disappointment, for I’d worked hard to 
keep up with my class. 

And of course I was a little worried, for I knew I was 
the first person anyone had ever tried to cure of sarcoma. 
It wasn’t certain I was out of danger. If the disease did 
not return in three years, I was to consider myself safe. 
If it came back, I would die, a painful and a loathsome 
death. Lumps were symptoms. I used to hunt my person 
lor lumps until I resembled nothing so much as a busy 
Menagerie monkey. 


I borrowed books on poisons from the doctors on the 
almshouse staff, and studied up on ways to remove myself. 
I’ve forgotten all I learned, but I still think that the per- 
son confronted with a certain and repulsive death has the 
right to hasten things if he wishes. 

But life wasn’t all mournful. The families of the offi- 
cials were delightful, if not just the right age, and there 
were the institutions and their inmates. I read to the 
blind women—and discovered they wanted me to read 
the fashions. I went miles up and down the river in my 
father’s boat, rowed by two old [Continued on page 113) 
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in this 


I HE people who appear most frequently 


private and very personal diary of Helen Atchinson, who 
comes from her home in the little town of Edington, Ohio, 
to Columbia University in New York City in search of 
experience rather than knowledge are as follows: 


Louise: a sophisticated metropolitan flapper—Helen’s 
roommate. 

Chester Falk: the boy from Helen’s home town who is at 
Williams College, and makes frequent visits to New 
York. 

Lee Stoddard and Dave Tetlow: two men post-graduating 
at the university engineering school who know all the 
night clubs and dancing places in Greenwich Village. 

Ann Gilchrist: a beautiful young girl student living across 
the hall from Helen and Louise, who made an unhappy 
marriage on a bet and who is quietly getting a divorce. 

Roger Delano: a young architect friend of Ann’s, very 
bitter over the gay, exhausting life Ann and her crowd 
lead in search of excitement. 
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Illustrated by 


A Startlingly 


Honest NOVEL 


about a 
GIRL Who Went 
to College to Learn 


about MEN 


Carl Sherwood: a young and successful advertising man. 

Leonard Graves: a young millionaire whom all the Park 
Avenue debs shower with invitatiéns, but who shows 
signs of preferring Helen. 

Kenneth Prounty: a playwright whom Helen met through 
Ann, and whose attitude of freedom toward life and 
old-time conventions fascinates the young girl. 

Helen has visited Ken’s studio several times and there 
has been only the usual petting between them, but on 4 
certain rainy afternoon while they were having tea there 
alone together Ken loses control of his feelings and makes 
violent love to her. Helen, afraid of marriage after the 
disaster of Ann, but youthfully longing for love and its 
experiences, is intrigued by Ken’s proposal that she ac 
company him to Italy. He draws for her marvelous 
pictures of the places he'll take her, the good times 
they'll have together—and impresses her with his accounts 
of two friends of his, a man and a girl who have lived 
together very happily, though they are unmarried, for 4 
long time. 

And Helen whose small-town experience has seen much 
of disillusioned marriage, answers him: 

“T'll write you tomorrow, Ken. I think———” 

Ken, catching her to him in the taxi, kissing her eyé 
and hair replies joyfully: “We'll be in Florence in five 
weeks, and I'll make you love me madly, Helen 7 

Now continues her amazingly frank diary. 
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H. WESTON TAYLOR 


By 


CAROL DENNY 
HILL 


, February 13. 
‘VE just finished writing to Kenneth. It was not an 
easy letter to write, not after that hour before his 
studio fire. But I’m not going to Florence for the 

$ring—not with Ken. 

I've seen enough of being married to make me know 
you can’t be free and worry about the ice bill. But I 
laven’t seen enough free love to know whether you can 
play at that and be free or not. I’d love to try it—but 
I think I'll see some more of life before I indulge. 

I feel like “the cold little devil” men are constantly 
alling me. It’s awful to have been so intrigued and 
illured—and then to suddenly turn prosaic and sane. But 
Tye dropped Kenneth’s letter down the mail chute—— 

Carl took me for dinner at the Russian Eagle tonight. 
We both adore the place. It’s the only thing we've both 
agreed on yet! And he told me why he’d sent that travel 
booklet. He wants to travel. He hasn’t been anywhere 
since the War, but he’s made enough money—and in- 
letited more too, I guess—to take some and go off to 
Europe for awhile. 

He brought me home at ten-thirty again. 

But I’m having a perfect time, talking with you, Carl. 
You're really amusing me for the first time since I’ve 

you—talking about your trip!” 

“And you’re looking as tired as the devil, Helen, simply 

I'm going to take you home. You must get to bed.” 

I stepped on him this time. “I won’t go to bed. Do 


HE HAD let me go as quickly as he'd grasped 

me. ‘“Dwight—for heaven’s sake niet 

halted, not knowing what to say. ‘That's it,”’ 

he said suddenly, ‘‘you won’t let me make love 
to you because I’m old."’ 


you really think I’m going to let you manage me?” 

But we went home. After all, I couldn’t just sit down 
in the middle of the sidewalk and scream! 

It made me so mad to be marched off that way. I 
wanted to get even. I decided to vamp him. 

“You'll tell the taxi to drive through the Park, won’t 
you—slowly—I rieed the air—as you'd say!” 

When we got in I slipped my hand through his arm. 
“You know, I’m really a little tired.” I tried to be wistful. 

“Helen, I wish to God you’d take some care of your- 
self—” He broke off suddenly. 

I made up my mind Carl was going to kiss me before I 
left him tonight—or I’d never be kissed again! 

I let my head fall back against the seat of the cab. 
It’s a frightfully uncomfortable position, but there’s some- 
thing about girls’ throats when they’re arched that way 

Carl lit a cigaret. Id never seen his face look so 
sharply cut. Long square lines—it looked strong, fright- 
fully man. So did his hands in the light of that match. 
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But they didn’t shake. And he didn’t kiss me. I could 


kill him! 


February 19. 
F ALL the nerve-wracking nights! I hope Louise 
and Em get gray hair from it too! And I'll never 
buy another dress with snaps to keep it on with! 

About half-past eight last night, Em and I had just 
come up-stairs from dinner when the telephone rang for 
Louise—or for me. Anyway, it was this Gerald Dexter, 
the university’s wild man. Louise, the little fool, had 
told Dave Tetlow she wanted to meet him. And then 
she and Dave played me up (or down!) as the wild 
woman of the place, with the dumb result that Gerald 
wanted me to go with him on a blind date. Of course I 
had to go. I'd intended doing some Russian History and 
going to bed early too! 

While I was getting into my, brown duvetyn dress, and 
snapping up all the tiny snaps along the arm and shoulder 
I began raving at Louise and Em, who were literally 
rolling over my bed, they were so amused. 

“Remember, he’s simply terrible!” Louise kept repeat- 
ing. “I shouldn’t have got the date for you. I’m getting 
scared to death. But that day at tea you were so darn 
cocky about how capable you were of managing any man 
in the world and ‘g 

Then Em interrupted: “Yes, and you always hy-hat 
college boys so, that I made Louise get Dave to get Gerald 
to take you on this blind drag ; 

“Well, it’s the dumbest thing you’ve ever done, Em. 
I'll be bored to death and so will this Gerald man. I’m 
certainly not wild—if that’s what he’s looking for. And 
I can take care of myself. So I fail to see why you're 
both so excited!” 

“But, Helen, if you’re not in by 1:30 we'll be scared 
tu death. You don’t believe me, but honestly, this man’s 
simply terrible—no one dares go out with him—he simply 
won't play with any one that’s decent.” Louise stopped 
to light a cigaret. ‘“Remember—be careful. And for 
goodness’ sake be back by 
1:30. We'll wait up for 
you.” 

Of course I thought 

they were stringing me. 
I expected to find some 
sweet little boy from the 
country waiting for me 
when I got down-stairs. 
I'd just finished dressing 
when the ‘phone rang and 
the clerk announced that 
Mr. Dexter was waiting 
for me and_ suggested 
that I bring a fur coat. 

And when [ met Mr 

Dexter, with my fur coat, 
I was almost intrigued. | 
felt a little funny, and 

didn’t quite know how to 
start talking to him, but 
| didn’t need to think of 
anything. Before I knew 
what was going on, al- 
most, we were out the 
door. 

“We're going over to 
Brooklyn and get my car 
You don’t mind going so 
far?” All the way down to Brooklyn Bridge, the mob in 
the train kept him standing a little away from where I 
was wedged between a very fat woman in a sealskin coat 
and a man who was chewing gum. 

He wore knockout clothes—Gerald, I mean—quite col- 
legiate, hat pulled over one eye, and all that sort of thing. 
He was very blond and tall, at least six feet. He was 
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telling me what a sheik my 


rather bored-looking, and with a very cute hint of cynigign 
around his mouth, somehow. That interested me pro 

By the time we’d reached some funny-sounding statigg 
way over in Brooklyn, I’d decided that the boy was really 
darling, and that I'd be nice to him. 

“It’s only about two blocks from here—imy house 
where the car is,” Gerald announced when we got off the 
subway. “Anything special you want to do? Any te 
taurant you want to go to, or anything?” 

“Not a thing. I don’t know anything about Bp 
or Long Island. I’m from Ohio, you see, and frightfully 
naive.” I smiled at him. 

“Yes—lI've heard about all that—a lot about you, jp 
fact.” He looked quite as bored as he had on the subway, 

I was using the usual line about wanting to know wha 
he’d heard, when we came to the house, turned up the 
drive, and Gerald unlocked the garage. 

Then he was much more interested in seeing that he 
had some gas and that the tires were all right than he was 
in listening to what I was saying. I decided to keep still, 
It wasn’t my party. A blind date wasn’t going to be my 
responsibility. 

The car was a sedan, obviously his family’s, because 
there were a couple of knitted shawls on the back seat, 
Not exactly collegiate details! 

We finally backed out and started off. 
utter silence. 

“Where are we going?” I demanded. 

‘“There’s a road-house about ten miles from here. | 
thought you might like it. They have fairly good stuff 
to drink.” 

“Thanks,” I answered, “but I 
not from any stray road-house, anyway. 
back into town?” 

“Because I’d like to have you see this place. Itsa 
little different. And I hear you're bored to death with 
every available place in New York, anyway—that you're 
looking for a kick out of life and all that. Have a cigaret? 
They're on the seat if you want them.” 

“Don’t be silly. I’m not bored to death. You've been 
strung along about me. I hate road-houses, anyway. 
They're always full of stupid people trying to act wild.” 

“This place is wild.” 

“Then I don’t want to go. 


All this in 


don’t want a drink— 
Why not drive 


It'll be messy, or else—" 
“You might as well lay off 
this pure and innocent line. 
I know all about you. AndI 
didn’t drag you way out here 
to get the car, just to drive 
back to New York. Youll 
like Sam’s. We'll be there in 
a minute or two.” 

So he was going to try be 
man stuff! It simply wouldst 
get by at all with me. And 
began planning what I could 
do to fool him. If he'd leave 
the car unlocked, I could slip 
away when I went to check 
my coat, and drive back. Silly 
little nut, to try to make me 
go somewhere I didn’t want 
to. After a while we turned 
into a side road, and around 
a corner, up a driveway 0 
ashes, and stopped beside 4 
huge barn or something. 
There were a couple of other 
cars parked around the yard near the spot we left ours. 

“Come on and get out,” said the illustrious Gerald. 

I got out. It was a funny-looking place. There was 
all the atmosphere of a detective story—a big frame hous, 
quite dark, except for a faint electric light by one door. 
I didn’t like it, but I wouldn’t give this college kid the 
satisfaction of knowing I was a little scared. 


LL the time I was dress- 
ing Louise and Em kept 


blind date was. 
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My shoulder never looked so naked in any evening gown I ever owned as it did in the dim light from the dashboard 


We went up the wooden steps and in the door under 
the electric light. There was a long hall, with linoleum 
o the floor, and it smelt the way I'd think a bar would 
smell. And there was sawdust on the floor too. At the 
tnd of the hall was a door. 

_ I was decidedly relieved when we'd passed that door, 
ito a perfectly normal, rather cheap-looking dance-hall- 
Mlaurant combination, and stood just inside the door. 


The man that directed us to a table in a stuffy little 
alcove room, opening off the main room, had big spots of 
food all over his black coat. 

The waiter that brought us the menu was all spotted 
up with food too. All of which proved that it was a dis- 
tinctly cheap or messy place—or something told me more 
probably both! 

“T don’t think this is [Continued on page 114] 
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HE search for the ideal stenographer stops here. Marion Davies as she manages 
her boss, George Fawcett, in the delightful picture from ‘‘Tillie the Toiler."’ 
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LOUELLA O. PARSONS 


Noted Motion Picture Critic 


HERE was an era in the pathfinding days of the 

movies when a few of the players, riding on the 

crest of the wave, sought to prove they were removed 

from the ordinary, commonplace human being. They 

dwelt on a separate planet that was as fanciful as the 
far-famed marble halls immortalized in song. 

These few misguided souls who hypnotized themselves 

' into believing they were set apart from the vulgar masses, 

played a continual réle even when they weren’t facing the 





The days when I labored over Francis X. Bushman’s 
masterpieces were too primitive at first to permit of any- 
thing so artificial as an actress who took her daily bath 


EARL WHITE, 

after she went 

to work for Pathe, 

conversed only in 

French “out of 

loyalty to her 
boss.”” 


in goat’s milk or who lived on a raw carrot and beet 
diet to cultivate a natural complexion. 

It wasn’t until just before I left Essanay to join the 
Chicago Herald as reviewer that we had an epidemic of 
stars created by press agents. 

A few weeks after I listened to the beguiling voice of 

James Keeley, owner of the 
Chicago Herald, and left 
Essanay to establish one of 
the first motion picture de- 
partments in a daily news- 


Theda Bara, in the days when her publicity agents hailed her as a rival to 
Lucretia Borgia, ‘‘the world’s wickedest woman.”’ 
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paper, I lunched with Mary Miles Minter and her mother, 
Mrs. Charlotte Shelby. My work at Essanay had been 
reading scenarios and writing originals. I furnished a 
Sunday feature for the Chicago Herald while I was still 
scenario editor at Essanay, but Mr. Keeley, with a rare 
vision, believed there was enough interest in the fast- 
growing motion picture to warrant a daily column as well. 
In other words, he offered me a salary that made it pos- 


lV, ARY MILES MINTER, 

i to her fond mother, 

was a girl who mustn't be 
allowed to grow up. 


sible for me to resign from 
Essanay to devote all my 
time to building a motion 
picture department for this 
Chicago paper. 

One of my first interviews 
was with Mary and the en- 
ergetic Mrs. Shelby. Mary 
at that time, was a tall girl 
very blonde, beautiful and 
entirely under the dominion 
of her aggressive mother. 
Every time Mary essayed a 
remark not sponsored by 
Mamma and not as infantile 
as she thought it should be, 
Mrs. Shelby would interrupt 
to say, 

“The dear child doesn’t 
understand what you mean.” 

Mary, who must have 
been somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of seventeen, was 
dressed in clothes that would 


Mrs. Shelby, who was one of the screen mothers Whose 
judgment seemed to have been in error from the beginning 
insisted that her daughter must remain the child. , 

Even when Mary was at the age when most young girls 
want the companionship of other boys and girls she k 
her aloof. Mrs. Shelby was determined to make Mary 
Miles Minter the successor to Mary Pickford, ang she 
rode roughshod over every idea advanced by her daughter 
Mary was treated as a beautiful doll devoid of brains ang 
lacking in any natural human impulses. 

Her mother’s bad judgment in making Mary continually 
act a part is one of the most potent illustrations in th 
history of movies of the fallacy of make-believe. Th 
stars today who make no pretense of being other thay 
what they are, have had the Mary Miles Minters, the 
Theda Baras and the others, as profitable examples, 


BOUT the time that Mary Miles Minter was being 

exploited as the milk-fed darling of the movies, Thedg 
Bara was declared the modern Medusa. An inspired press 
agent by the name of Johnny Goldfrap issued a story 
saying that she was born two blocks from the Sphinx and 
that she had come to this country after all the crowned 
heads of Europe had succumbed to her charms. 

Miss Bara, who started in life as Theodosia Goodman, 
daughter of a perfectly respectable Cleveland family, pro- 
tested in vain that she did not want a reputation for 
wickedness that did not belong to her. The Fox Company 
was reaping a harvest with her vampire pictures and, since 
the public was proving that P. T. Barnum knew his busi- 
ness when he made his famous remark anent a fool being 
born every minute, there was no chance for her to bea 

simple human being. 

After a time Miss Bara 
became so inured to the idea 
that, I have often felt, she 
hypnotized herself into be- 
lieving the Fox idea of the 
Sphinx fable. She was never 
allowed to make a public ap- 
pearance. Mystery was the 
key-note of her existence. 

I was curious to meet face 
to face the woman about 
whom so much had been 
written and so little was 
known. I visited the Black- 
stone Hotel with alacrity 
when I learned she was pass 
ing through Chicago on her 
way to California. 

The day on which I was to 
meet the enigma was it 
sweltering August. People 
were dropping dead like 0 
many flies. Michigan Ave 
nue, usually relieved by the 
cooling Jake breezes, was 
stifling. Although I had but 
a few blocks to travel, I 
made the trip in a taxicab, 
influenced by the never-fail- 
ing thermometer’s registra 
tion of blood heat. 

All I could think of was 
an electric fan and the pros 


have been youthful for a OUISE GLAUM, when she wasn’t assuming this pect of a cool lemonade. I 
twelve-year-old child. Dur- Cleopatran pose, liked to look tigerish in a was led into the sitting room 
ing the luncheon she played tiger’s skin. of Miss Bara where, instead 


with matches in a finger 

bowl and acted in a manner that caused my small daughter, 
who had accompanied me to the hotel, considerable sur- 
prise at Mary’s lack of dignity. Although only seven 
herself at that time she couldn’t see why any one should 
give such an exhibition of bad table manners. 
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of any such aid to coolness, 

I found a figure swathed in furs sitting on a throne-like 

arrangement. She beckoned me to come forward, much 

in the manner that a queen would use in summoning 4 
subject to approach and kiss her hand. 
“Miss Bara is cold,” said her [Continued on page 123 
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acrity 
pass- 


|S prea l lights take nothing from the mysterious fascination of a movie star’s 
dressing room. Olive Borden, flouting that ancient wise crack about ‘“‘beauty 
unadorned,”’ adds the last touches to her make-up. 
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> MISSING 


OROTHY shifted in the flimsy ballroom chair. 
longed for Peter to hold her close—if only for a moment! 
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The Story of a LOVE 
that Was Not 
BLIND 


HE had been vaguely troubled since reading that first 
newspaper account about John Tarran. Perhaps it 
was all foolishness, but the description of the man had 
hung in her thoughts fer days: “Five feet ten and a half 
inches tall, weight one hundred and eighty-two pounds, 
dark hair, dark, slightly protuberant eyes, straight nose.” 
This man, haphazardly labeled “John Tarran” for official 
records, had served in France, had been wounded and on 
recovery had professed himself unable to recall his name, 
the unit with which he had served or even the region from 

which he came. His identification tag was missing. 
For three years he had wandered aimlessly over the 
country in a vain search for the touchstone to his memory. 
And now the Legion had become interested in his plight. 
Public meetings were organized at which 
Tarra», the Living Unknown Soldier, ap- 
peared. War records were scrutinized for 

some clue to his identity. 

So on that evening, in the largest hotel 
ballroom in New York were gathered those 
who could not believe in the death of their 
stalwart sons or brothers or husbands, or in 
that message of “Missing” which a War De- 
partment had sent; who could not relinquish 
even a phantom hope. There were present 
also the morbidly curious, the ex-service men, 
the reporters and the photographers. 

Captain Graham Martin, the commander 
of the state Legion, was repeating the story of 
John Tarran when Dorothy Marsh, having 
telephoned the children not to wait supper 
for her, came in. The vast, gold-canopied 
ballroom was in darkness. A spot-light was 
trained on the platform at the end of the 
room, throwing in relief the earnest captain 

and the man who stood at his side. 
Tarran looked between thirty-five 
and forty. The pouches rimming his 
hazy eyes and the deep wrinkles about 
his mouth contrasted with his straight, 

, hopeful shoulders and alert bearing. 

The agitation of the au- 
dience manifested itself in 
coughs, the quick catching 
of breath and mu 
hysterical sobs as Tarran 
began to speak. 

He told the scant facts 
which he could remember 
about himself; his recol- 
lection of a printing shop; 
his likes and dislikes and 
peculiarities. He made a 
dispassionate index of this 
unknown man who was 
himself. He displayed his 
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OHN TARRAN 
had posed for 
newspaper photo- 
graphs with elation. 
He was as a man 
come into a king- 
dom. 


I 


profile and his full face; stood erect and at ease; walked 
across the stage to show his manner of carriage. 

Through it all he bore himself like a conqueror; 
who had come into his own. 

Dorothy Marsh shifted in the flimsy ballroom chair as 
she accustomed her eyes to the darkness. All around her 
she felt the tenseness, the exhausting emotion surcharging 
the audience. How many of these people, she wondered, 
had been really happy with those now lost to them? 
Human beings, women especially, have a deplorable habit 
of deceiving themselves, of attaching values to the things 
which have escaped them or which seem beyond recall. 

Her life had been a merry-go-round of frustration, ac- 
quirement and disappointment. At eighteen she was 
nothing less than glorious, with a mouth like a pomegran- 
ate; hair that curled and clung to your finger; an ingra- 
tiating smile; wide eyes, pellucid, clear and sweet. “Dolly- 
kins.” Peter had called her all through a vehement court- 
ship and during the first few months of their marriage. 

“I want you to wear nice clothes; to be noticed,” he 
had told her, not taking into consideration that forty-five 
dollars a week in New York for rent, food and small 
necessities left hardly anything to cover the cost of dresses, 
Mats and hats and those innumerable accessories a wo- 


like one 


man must have to draw attention to her appearance. 

So she hadn’t kept looking nice. And Peter hadn’t re- 
mained the Peter of the soft adoring speech and the tender 
“Dollykins” days. Brown hair has a way of losing its 
luster when there is little time for brushing it. Even sweet 
eyes acquire a look of pain when they are bent for hours 
over mending and darning. 

Peter, only two years older than she, had been a clerk in 
an advertising office with visions of becoming a great copy 
writer; of planning million-dollar campaigns; of facing a 
board of directors and boldly laying down the law to them. 

They were happy in those days: Peter with his aspira- 
tions; Dorothy with Peter. 

“Foolish Peter,” she’d laugh at him with that infinite 
wisdom which comes from having held a man’s head in the 
crook of your arm. “Aren't you happy just as we are? 
Of course, it will be nice to have a wee bit more; enough 
for a blue hat to match my eyes maybe, and a pair of shoes 
with heels that go clickity-click. But that’d be enough.’ 

“T want to make a mark.” Peter would say with a hard 
obstinacy. 

He started going down to the office a little earlier and 
worked later. His ambition became a passion, unbalancing 
his fairness and obstructing his [Continued on page 121] 
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A Black Sheep 
of the A. E. F. 
Returns to 
Complicate 
the Romance 
of a 
“War Bird” 
and a 
WAR 
BRIDE 


By 
ELLIOTT 
WHITE 


SPRINGS 


A The Story Thus Far: 
4 FTER two years in the air service on the Western he had known in France—now in the Polish legion. Phyllis 
Front, life as the secretary of a cotton mill seemed unen- had married in the excitement of the war and, after a rude 
durably dull to Henry Winton. He was like an eagle with awakening caused by an ugly court martial proceeding 
clipped wings. against her husband, had gone wild. ; 
To please his father, a wealthy manufacturer, he had Henry had gone to his home in South Carolina feeling 
gone to work, but all night his unstrung nerves fought that he would never see her again. But soon after he was 
battles with Germans in the air and all day he hungered asked to be a star speaker for the Victory Loan Committee 
for Phyllis. in New York, where he was entertained at Phyllis’s home. 
He had met Phyllis at a dance in New York and had Unable to sleep, one night after a big rally, he went 
learned that she was the wifé of Harry Storm, an aviator down to the pantry to mix a drink for himself, and there 
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Phyllis 
a rude 
eeding 


feeling 
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HE results of the night's epi- 

sode were a black eye for Johnny 

a frightened Phyllis—a completely 

disillusioned lover—and Henry Win- 

ton, in a seething passion, asking 

with how many men he must share 
the girl’s affections. 


Illustrated by ADDISON BURBANK 


he ran into Phyllis. He told her he was going to Canada 
ii search of peace, and she begged him to take her with 

im. 

They spent several weeks in Canada and Henry was 
y for the first time since his return to civilian life. 
mn they went back to New York where their gay life 

continued until the sudden appearance of Henry’s father. 

Winton urged Henry to return to his home in such terms 
t the younger man reluctantly yielded. 

The day before he left New York Henry ran into Johnny 


Lh) 


Warren, a former comrade and aviator, who had been 
living in Arizona fighting consumption. 

Johnny did not seem like an invalid. The two men met 
Phyllis for luncheon and became very hilarious, reminiscing 
about their adventures at the front. 

The next morning Phyllis and Johnny took Henry to 
the station, and he left New York with an uneasy feeling 
that, although both of them were dear to him, he did not 
somehow care to have them together in New York. 

This feeling was strengthened when he received a letter 
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from Phyllis in which she said that Johnny had been This is going to be a great life, as the mill is located in 

making love to her and was the most persistent devil she the wildest part of the state. Every man in this county 

had ever seen carries a pistol at all hours. And they don’t care whom 
they lynch. 

You can’t see my residence in the picture on the letter. 

ENRY was still sulking when his father called him head but it’s right behind the place marked X. It’s a 

down to the office one day. three-room mill cottage and I get it free. I have a cook 


“The mill at Colfax has gotten into very bad shape,” his and I shall soon be equipped to entertain. 
father told him. “The secretary in charge of the office has There’s only one objection to this highly remunerative 
gotten badly behind with his work and I’m position. I have to stay here. I pay off 
going to try you in the position. The work Saturday noon and I have to be here at eight 
is not difficult but you must stick to it. You Monday morning. The next holiday is 


will be handling other peoples’ money and I 
can’t take any chances of your failure.” - 

So Henry went to Colfax. It was nearly 
a hundred miles away and he welcomed the 
change. 

As he approached the mill he regarded: it 
idly. He had no part in its past, he had 
little regard for its future. It meant simply 
another task set before him. 

The retiring secretary turned over the 
routine of the office to him with manifest 
relief. His duties were not complicated. The 
head office bought the cotton, sold the goods 
and handed down important decisions. A 
superintendent had physical charge of the 
plant. 

As soon as Henry found time he wrote to 
Phyllis. 


Dear Phyl: 

I have arrived here full of faith, 
hope and charity for all, and malice 
toward none. 

As you can see by the letter-head, 
I have a position. It consists of 
duties, responsibilities and salary— 
just like any other position. The 
main reason I took it was that this 
mill is at present a complete wreck 
and I figure that if I succeed in 
holding down this job and making a 
go of the mill I can then retire and 
rest on my laurels as a successful 
business man 

That's what I want to be—a re- 
tired business man 

Besides, it was very necessary 
that I leave home. Father’s matri- 
monial spring handicap was just 
about to be run and it may turn 
out that I left several weeks too 
late. He has picked out four nice 
girls and announced that I must 
take my choice of them. He has 
even kindly volunteered to arrange 
the matter with the lady of my 
choice 

Anyway, I threw all my belong- 
ings into the car and drove off in a 
cloud of dust. In due time I ar- 
rived here after a voyage through 
a sea of mud. I strolled into the 
office and made myself known. I 
informed the secretary that he was 
retiring in my favor. He fell off 
his stool with joy and threw his 
arms around my neck. He wept on 
my shoulder. Right then I began 
to get suspicious. It didn’t seem 
right 

So I asked him to show me about 
the mill. All the overseers shook 
hands with me and said they were 
sorry to miss the fun but they had 
planned to leave as soon as they 
could get new jobs. The mill itself 
looked like a brewery in the process 
of being transformed into a malted 
milk factory 
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Christmas as the South still declines to recognize the 
Fourth of July. But somehow I must manage to see you 






hom before Christmas. My mind is now busy at work on the 
iter. problem. At any moment I expect to receive an inspira- 
‘sa tion. Then like Euclid I shall leap from my tub and dash 
00k madly to the station. 

I love you, 
ive Henry. 
off i 
ight R three months he worked 


is hard—day and night—get- 
ting the books posted up to 
date, catching up with back cor- 
respondence, reorganizing the 
(fice methods. He had very 
little time to think of anything 
but his work 

A new superintendent came 
and reorganized the inside of the 
mill. New bosses were hired and 
































































soon there was a hum to the machinery where previously 
there had been only a discordant clatter. 

The new superintendent was.an elderly, quiet man who 
was born into the cotton mill business and had never been 
away from it. His vision was limited by the windows of 
his office and he thought only in terms of poundage. He 
and Henry were friends where the mill was concerned but 
otherwise conversation between them was impossible. They 
had no common language. 

Sometimes Henry went home for the week-end but 
as his father disapproved of his leaving the mill at 
all, he stopped even this. 

He began to take an interest again in the world at 
large. He read the papers carefully and found many 
things in them to laugh at. He was glad he could laugh 
again. What fools there were throughout the land! 

How pure the reformers 
were trying to make ‘he 
world! Couldn’t they read 
history and learn that it 
couldn’t be done? 

For a while he was really 
light-hearted, then he _ be- 
gan to feel that the world 
was slipping by him. His 
interest in it became acute 
He was not ready to be- 
come a hermit. 

April and May dragged 
on. June was torment. 
There were so many places 
he wanted to go—so many 
parties he was missing. 
Phyllis went down to White 
Sulphur on a party in a 
private car and wired for 
him. Johnny Warren wired 
for him to meet him at the 
races in Indianapolis. Then 
he wired again for him to 
join him in New York 
Phyllis wired him, too, 
after Johnny got to New 
York, to come up and join 
them. Was it a cry for 
help? He cursed them 
both. 

Sorrowfully he watched 
the days of his class re- 
, union at college pass by 
f and he had to decline the 

invitations to usher at two 
m4 old friends’ ‘weddings. He 
— felt out of the world. His 
































, habits were becoming slop 
a py, his speech was taking 
ae on a sharp twang from con 
, stant association in the mill 
and his mind was nothing 
but a mass of figures by 
day and the map of France 
by night, with Phyllis’s 
face outlined amid _ the 
roads and canals. 

The desire to see her 
again was becoming over- 
powering. Her face would 


“7 DIDN’T come down come between his eyes and 

here to be insulted,” the books. His arms ached 
Phyllis interrupted him. for her and all night he 
“You've cheapened all was tortured by thoughts 
one tase~itn, tt Game of her. Once more, once 
woman you have bought.” more, he cried out, before 


he could give her up, he 
{Continued on page 93) 
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How She Made a \uccess 


4 \faRRIAGE 


Told by the 


of a Much 


| OFTEN find myself wondering how I survived the 
first year of married life. 

This may suggest that my husband and I are incom- 
patibles, and that separation was the only solution to 
our problem. Nothing of the sort. But to the difficulties 
that beset all couples who launch on this high adventure 
was added another—the difference in our ages. He was 
twenty years older than I; he was accustomed to the life 
of the bachelor, the man-about-town and dweller in hotels. 

I entered on the married state seeing nothing but per- 
fect bliss ahead. My husband was editor of the London 
Evening Standard. He knew everybody in the literary 
and artistic world and I considered myself “literary and 
artistic.” 

It was, I’m afraid, something of a youthful prig that 
my husband led away from the altar and bore off to a gay 
honeymoon spent in France, Switzerland and Italy. As I 
had been studying in Germany and came home only a 
month before my wedding, I had left the furnishing of 
our home to him, of course, giving him the minutest in- 
structions as to my ideas on the subject. The house was 
to be a surprise that I was not to see until we returned 
from the honeymoon. It was with a considerable thrill, 
therefore, that I ran up the steps of my new dwelling and 
was admitted by our smiling, brand-new parlor-maid. 

“We'll start with the dining room,” he said, throwing 
open a door at the right of the hall. On the threshold I 
stared before me—in dismay. The apartment, with its 
massive red leather chairs and settee, red carpet and wall- 
paper, suggested the smoking room of a man’s club. 

“B-but I wanted this room to be in blue,” I stammered, 
“with Sheraton furniture and some Delft ware——” 

It was then that I found myself thinking somewhat 
acutely of my husband's long line of Scotch ancestors, 
stern, grim, uncompromising. 

There is, I know, a general belief that if a girl marries 
a man who is her senior, she will find him more tolerant 
and easy-going than a younger man. This is not the case. 
A couple whose ages are ill-assorted take much longer to 
arrive at the real harmony of marriage. 

My husband had been too long a bachelor to settle 
down to any sort of domesticity. We spent our evenings 
in town and when we were not at the theater or club he 
was fond of inviting “the crowd” to our home for dinner. 

I think it was on the occasion of my first dinner party 
that I realized the great gulf that lay between my hus- 
band’s world and my own. 

The guests were a bohemian crowd, and undeniably 
brilliant talkers. My elegant dinner did not, I know now, 
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Young Bride 
Older Man 


appeal to them so much as a chop taken in more congenial 
surroundings, such as an old tavern in Fleet Street. 

I don’t think my guests had the least ‘intention of 
neglecting me, but I am over-sensitive in many ways and 
now I very foolishly began to behave like a sulky school 
girl, sitting in mortified silence while the never-ending 
ripple of conversation went on around me. 

After the last of our guests had gone, my husband came 
back to the drawing room where I was and demanded 
harshly, “What did you mean by behaving in such a 
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SAW Cynthia look up 
at him with an invita- 
tion in her eyes. He bent 
and kissed her on the lips. 
Then I made up my mind 
to leave my husband. 
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ORENCE A. KILPATRICK is an Englishwoman. 
ling humor makes her books best sellers ‘‘over there. 


childish way tonight? I never saw you so moody before.” 

“I hate those people you call your friends,” I flashed 
out. “And how often do you intend to turn our house 
into a tavern?” 

My husband tried to look patient. “You might learn 
something of the laws of hospitality,” he said. 

I cried into my pillow that night. 

_If I had my disillusions, so, I suppose, had he. I be- 
lieve he must have objected to my friends as strenuously 
% 1 did to his. His comments roused in me a vague hos- 
tility. I began to wonder how he would take to Cynthia 

ivale. 

Cynthia was my dearest friend. Rather older 

nyseli, undeniably pretty and a clever musician. 


than 
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Cynthia came to London to 
study singing, for she was am- 
bitious to become an operatic 
star. I was delighted, when I 
introduced her to my husband, 
to find that she made an instant 
impression upon him. 

She lived in a boarding-house 
near the academy at which she 
studied; and one evening, hear- 
ing her loudly deploring all lack 
of “home comforts” and the 
atrocities of boarding-house land- 
ladies in general, what more 
natural than that [ should invite 
her to come and make a pro- 
longed stay with us? 

She did not so much visit as 
invade our home. She practised 
singing—clear, high, penetrat- 
ing notes—for hours daily 

Little by little I began to see 
that my husband was beginning 
to chafe at our quiet evenings at 
home, and in order that he 
should not feel bored, -1 suggested 
that he and Cynthia should go to 
the theater together. 

They both protested at the 
idea of leaving me alone, but | 
insisted, and gradually it be 
came an accepted thing for them 
to go out together in the eve- 
ning. 


A ND so this curious ménage a 
trois continued to be out- 

wardly an ideal arrangement. 
But | will admit that before a 
month had gone by, | began to 
tire of Cynthia’s continued pres 
ence. [I wanted my husband to 
myself again, but when I hinted to him that I should be 
glad when we were once more alone he declared that it 
was good for me to have Cynthia there, when | was in 
such indifferent health 

It happened not infrequently that my husband, who 
was keenly interested in his paper, would go down to the 
office and work on Saturdays. Therefore [ was sur- 
prised when he came home early to luncheon one Satur- 
day and said he would take the afternoon off 

“And if you're really keen on that symphony concert at 
the Queen's Hall we might as well use the tickets,” he 
added, addressing himself to Cynthia. 

A feeling of rage swept over me. 

Cynthia was looking particu- |Continued on page 114) 
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Anne thought Nobody 
Knew, but What a 
SHOCK She Got 
the Morning After 


~ OOD night! Spilled 

(; something, haven't 

| aig 

Trudy 
smile she 
way to a look 
concern. She’d 
full length on the float, 
basking lazily in the sun. 
She could see, though, the 
sudden way Anne Fancher 
had flushed and the swift 
gesture of repugnance of the 
younger girl; the shudder 
that had run through her 
whole slim, brown body. 

“Lord, Anne—I’m sorry!” 
Gertrude said. “Heavens, 
though—I thought you 
knew, of course. I thought 
every one did.”’ 

“No—I_ didn’t 
Anne said. She tried to 
school her voice, but the 
trembling of her lower lip 
betrayed her, and the way 
her body had quivered, mo- 
mentarily, before she went 
She threw back her 
head suddenly. 

“Trudy—I don’t believe 
it! You're making it up. 
You're just trying to get my 
goat.” 

I've got 


Vane 
had 


sat up, the 
worn giving 
of regretful 
been lying 


know,” 


tense. 


it, you mean,” 
said Trudy. “But, darling, 
I didn’t want to! I’m 
frightfully sorry. I never 
dreamed you didn’t know. 
Every one does. Every one 
but Jim Hutton. Maybe he 
too—I don’t know. 
pretty much involved 


The 


at es, 


He’s 


with Louise Graham himself, as everybody well knows.” 


“Oh!” said Anne ‘I—no, I didn’t know. I never 
thought. Ted—-7Ted hy 
‘Snap out of it, 

Ted’s all right.” 

All right! Trudy Vane 
affair with a married woman 
crowd! I think it’s disgusting! 

‘Depends on how you look at it,” said Trudy, philo- 


There’s a lot of bunk about Anne. I 


said Trudy. “Don’t get tragic, Anne. 


it’s not all right to have an 


right here—in our own 


sophically Sex, 
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guess Ted’s no worse than most men. They do just about 


all they can get away with. So would we probably. 
Only we don’t seem to be able to get away with as much 
as a man can.” 

“You're just talking,” said Anne 
thing like that 

“T never got the chance,” said Trudy. 
hang on a wall, I guess. How do you know what I'd do? 
I don’t! + But, look here—where do you come in anyway? 
Seems to me you've been pullimg something yourself. 


“You'd never do a 


“T was born to 
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You and Ted aren’t engaged, are you?” after a pause. 
“No—but—” Anne flushed again. And again she made 
that swift gesture of repugnance, “He—he’s been coming 
see me a lot. I thought—I supposed——” 
You've kept it dark—I'll say that for you,” said Trudy. 
“But- have you really got any kick coming, infant? I 
mean—face things as they are. Ted isn’t any worm 
he’s just human, that’s alk. And I can see Mildred’s side. 
fo. Jim’s no saint in a plaster cast. He never was. 
It's Louise Graham now—and it was Kitty West the first 
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here, when he and 
Mildred hadn't 
been married three 
months.”’ 

“Oh, I dont 
blame her!” said 
Anne, with a flash 
of honesty. “It’s 
Ted. Just because 


Jim Hutton’sa 
beast he doesn’t 
have to—oh, well, 
it’s no use talking!” 
“Not that way, it 
isn’t,” agreed 
Trudy. “Listen 
the human race isn’t 
so much. lI’ll admit 
that. But it’s all 
we've got to work 
with on this planet. 
You’ve got to take 
men the way they 
** JUST a min- . . 


come.” 
ute!” said “Oh, I know!” 
me Sergeans. said Anne. “Heav- 
“Let's get thie ens, Trudy—I’m not 
a straight. Tell 4 babe in arms! | 
; — — ny didn’t suppose Ted 
— l know about 


men, and the things 
they do of course. 
But right here——in 
our own crowd 

and when , 

Trudy 
her narrow 
shoulders. 

“T can’t see 
difference 
makes,” she said. 
Listen—the only 
thing I care about is how this hits you. You're in love 
with Ted, aren’t you?” 

“T hate him!” 


shrugged 
brown 


what 
that 


“Same thing, pretty much. All right. If you want 
him, go get him. You can. You can put it all over 
Mildred. But you can’t sit with your hands folded and 


get away with anything. Not in this day and age.’ 
Anne rose, in one swift, lithe movement, and again a 

shudder of disgust ran through her young brown body. 

She stood poised a moment on the side of the float; then 
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dived, to come up sleek and dripping, her close-cut hair 
plastered against her small head. 

“Well?” said Trudy. “Feel better?” 

“No. I feel like the devil, if you want to know. 
hate Ted. I hate men. They're all alike. 
animals, aren't they, Trudy?” 

“Se are we, if you get down to biology. 
‘em, little as they seem to care! 
lifted or lowered, or something. 
the neck down.” 

“You're a darling,” said Anne. “If men had any sense 
you’d have been married long ago.” 

“Don’t take me too literally,” said Trudy. “I’ve had 
one or two proposals—in the dark. I’m fussy, though. 
I'd like to catch a man I’d have a chance to keep without 
using a ball and chain.” 

“According to you there aren’t any!” 

“Stuff! Of course there are. Listen. If your young 
man goes straying it’s your own fool fault, nine times out 
of ten. I don’t mean Mildred—Jim never gave her an 
even break. But most of the time that’s true. Just as 
it'll be your fault if you don’t take Ted away from Mildred 

if you really want him. Don’t you go and get cynical, 
and don’t think Iam. I just face facts, that’s all. Make 
up your mind what you want and then go get it.” 


I do 
They’re just 


Men, I love 
I think I’ll have my face 
I’m not so bad, from 


" AYBE I will,” said Anne, rather grimly. “Come on. 
I’m going in and get dressed. I’m hungry.” 

She didn’t want to talk any more. She wanted to think, 
and she did, as she and Trudy swam in from the float. 
She ought to have known, of-course. She could see that, 
now. She could think of a score of things that ought to 
have warned her. She’d made a fool of herself—giving 
herself away to Trudy, the way she had. But that was 
all right. She could trust Trudy. Ted, though—she 
strangled a sob at the thought of him. She’d trusted him. 
And if you couldn’t count on Ted, whom could you trust? 

But was Trudy right? Was she silly to care so much 

when men were all alike? If she was in love with Ted 

was she? She didn’t know. She didn’t know anything. 
Her mind was like a whirling pool of confused thoughts, 
wishes, perceptions newly acquired. 

She saw Ted as she neared the shore. He was lying on 
the beach, and her heart missed a beat when she saw him. 
Love him? Of course she did. How could she help it? 
What did she care what he’d done? She 
wanted him. She loved the way he looked 
at her, out of half-closed eyes; the faint 
hoarseness of his voice as he got up to 
speak to them. 

“Hello, Trudy!” he said. “Hello there, 

Anne. Not going in, are you? I was 
just coming out to the float. Come on, 
Anne—lI’ll give you ten strokes and race 
you to the float.” 

“No!” She shook her head; 
afraid to trust her voice too far. 
“Oh, come on! It’s early.” 

“We're starved,” said Trudy. 
having lunch with me.” 

“Oh, stick around! Swim out to the 
float once, and we'll have dogs and ice- 
cream here. I'll blow.” 

“No,” said Anne again. She started 
for the bath houses; Ted followed her. 

“Going to be home tonight?” he said. 
“T’ll be around after dinner, if you are.” 

“1 don’t know.” 

His eyebrows went up. 
about something?” 

“No.” 

“Oh—all right, if you don’t want to talk,” he said, 
cheerfully. “See you tonight, then.” 

She wanted to tell him not to come. 
the 


she was 


“Anne’s 


“What’s eating you? Sore 


Her lips framed 
words, but she couldn’t force herself to utter them. 
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She hurried on. And he let her go, and she got into he 
bathhouse and sat there in its half light, fighting back 
her silly tears, while her breath came in short, quick 
gasps. 

She was dressed and out in twenty minutes, though 
eyes calm, still glowing from the swim. Trudy, dress 
and waiting, stared at her; caught her breath at th 
sight of her sheer, young loveliness. 

“You darling!” she said. “I’m sorry, Anne. [ hate 
to think I spoiled things for you.” 

“You haven’t,” said Anne. “I’d have found out ‘som 
time. Might as well be now. Sorry I was such a fog) 
Trudy! You're right. Make up your mind what you 
want—then go get it! I will, all right! Who cares!” 

“Steady!” said Gertrude. “Anne—don’t you go off the 
deep end just be- 
cause you’ve had a 
jolt. Don’t go 
thinking everything 
you've thought and 
believed is the bunk 
or even worse——” 


HAT did she care what he’d done? She wanted him. 
She loved him—the way he looked at her, the faint 
hoarseness of his voice as he got up to speak to them. 


“Why not? .That’s about the size of it!” said Anne. 
“Don’t you worry about me. Come on—do we eat today 
or next week?” 

They went along, between the double row of bath- 
houses, toward the parking space. Trudy sighed, e 
viously, as she saw Anne’s car. 

“There’s no justice!” she said. 


“Here you are with 





into her 
ting back 
Tt, quick 


» though 
> Cresse 
h at the 


I hate 


out Some 
h a fool, 
vhat you 
ires!” 


0 Off the 


looks—and you get a sport roadster of your own! 
And I’m lucky to get the station wagon once a week 
ghen there’s a flat tire, usually!” 

“You!” said Anne, laughing. And then: “Hello 
ghat on earth———?” 

She had gone around the car to get in, and she saw 
gow that it had been jacked up and that a young man 
gas just lifting off a front tire. 

“What’s the matter, Steve?” she said. 

Steve Foster straightened up and turned. 

“Hello, Anne!” he said. “Why—I came along, and I 
gw you had a flat, so I thought I’d change it for you. I 
ned the key to the spare, though—got it?” 

“Business of coals of fire,” said Trudy. “Patient de- 
yotion of spurned suitor melts heart of haughty maiden! 
[ask you! Do the young men I’ve turned down hang 
about waiting for a chance to do me daily deeds of kind- 
ness? They do not. They wouldn’t, even if there were 
any. Steve—when you're ready to consider a change I 
wish you'd keep me in mind- 

Foster grinned at her. Anne paid no attention. 

“You oughtn’t to have bothered, Steve,” she said. 
“Where is that key? Oh yes—it’s the same one that 
opens the switch—here——” 

“Good!” he said. “No great harm done, I think. You 
picked up a nail, and she went down while you were in 
the water. Tube’s all right, I think.” 

He was busy, even as he spoke; he got the spare off, 


fitted it to the wheel, quietly began tightening the lugs. 

“You're awfully nice,” said Anne. “You really are, 
Steve.” 

“T’'ll bow in a minute,” he said. He looked around. 
Trudy *had wandered off. Anne saw his eyes following 
her. She laughed, faintly embarrassed. 

“Trudy’s the limit!” she said. 

“That doesn’t keep her from hitting the well-known 
nail on the head sometimes,” said Foster. ‘“Anne—don’t 
I ever get a chance to see you again? I mean—last 
summer—I thought Look here—are you going to be 
home tonight?” 

“Tonight? Oh, Steve—no—I’m sorry—” She saw the 
question hovering on his lips. “I’m frightfully busy—I'm 
afraid I will be all this week 

“Suppose I call up next week?” he said. Anne looked 
at him; she hadn’t realized before how grimly determined 
Steve could look. She—vwell, she hadn’t thought about 
him much lately, or seen him, [Continued on page 110] 
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tiful women’s shoulders gleaming above abbreviated gowns. Cabaret 

entertainers weaving their frolicking way through the maze of tables, 
leaving telltale imprints on the tops of rotund gentlemen’s bald heads. Sharp 
staccato pops of bursting balloons. Serpentines spinning across the tables. 
What a joy is life-when lived amid this bacchanalian splendor! 

“Cut!” yells the director. 

“Hold your places,” echoes the third assistant. “Still cameras!”’ 

The fifth, seventh and ninth assistant camera men hustle the still cameras 
into place, and with a few changes of position on the set the still pictures are 
made. Kleig lights sputter and snuff out, and wearily the assembled group 
disentangle themselves—anything but the hilarious crowd of a half-hour before. 

“Thank you, ladies and gentlemen,” says the director in a mechanical fashion. 

I move from my place, directly facing the camera—with my back. I have 
been told, by way of easing my feelings, that some one must sit with her back 
to the camera, and must have an interesting and expressive pair of shoulders. 
The last is a well-worded bit of applesauce, but I am too much in need of the 
pay check to argue. For already you must have guessed that I am an extra 
girl in Hollywood. 

A week goes by and I get no call for another picture. Finally, moved by 
despair and low finances, I wander to another studio where I get a card for 
some western scenes the next day. Here my ability to ride horseback stands 
me in good stead, for all the extras will have to ride several miles to location. 

Eight o’clock in the morning! Our mounts are doled out to us and we start 
merrily off. The first couple of miles we cover easily, then the tenderfoots 
begin to groan. Location is still several miles off and we are not supposed to 
hold up the speed by walking our horses. 

At last we arrive stiff and aching. We climb from our saddles and stretch 
our legs. The cars with the cameras and paraphernalia have arrived almost 
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A“ BARET at the height of midnight revelry! A jazz band blaring, beaw- 
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n © Hollywood 


we finished before two only half a day's pay was forth- 


imultaneously and we look for an early return to town. 

Everybody is in readiness and we have rehearsed the first 
two scenes, when it is discovered that the second or fourth 
assistant has forgotten the film. 

Every one dismounts and there is a wait until a car 
aan be dispatched to the studio for it. We settle our- 
wives to card games or any other diversion until the 
teturn of the lost, strayed or stolen film. 

When the film arrives the plans are changed and the 
tese-ups of the principals are taken first. By the time 
the long shots are ready we are so stiff we can barely 
dimb back into our saddles. But five o'clock develops 
ders to return to the studio and report for duty again 
the next morning. 


N DAYS that were slow, small groups of extras with 

nothing to do would wander off to a movie in hopes 
if seeing themselves. Or some one would have a car and 
me one else the price of a couple of gallons of gasoline, 
and the crowd would pile in and drive down to the beach 
lta swim. Lots of time was spent in reciting tales of 
former triumphs, for extras are first cousins of the swag- 
tring vaudeville actors who wear out Broadway looking 
lot some one to tell about the time—‘me and the missus 
"a a riot—we knocked them off their seats.” 

One afternoon I was informed that I had been drawn 
for evening dress scenes in a theater lobby. But of 
Grse there had to be a joker. If we worked, after two 
the morning we would be paid a full day’s check, but if 


coming. The call was for ten o'clock that night. Things 
were shaping up to a speedy finish with a lot of grumbling 
from all sides at the half-pay checks we would draw. It 
was twenty minutes to two and only one more scene to 
be taken 

Suddenly the little mongrel that was part of the star’s 
character, decided that its dinner had been too rich for 
even its red blood and proceeded to deposit it right in the 
middle of the lobby. There was a mad scramble as the 
third, fifth and seventh assistant property men rushed 
off for brooms and pans. No pictures could be taken until 
the place had been cleaned. Choice language issued from 
between the teeth of the director. But it did no good, 
for even with all haste possible the last still picture was 
taken and the Kleigs flickered out at fifteen minutes after 
two. Hurrah for the dog! Half a hundred extras drew 
a full day’s pay. 

And so the weeks passed. With each good week I was 
faced with the problem of making up for the lean ones, 
and also remaking and replacing my wardrobe. Once a 
nifty looking dress has been used in the foreground it is 
worthless for anything except long shots, and so the 
wardrobe question constantly hangs over your head. If 
a girl is clever she can save a lot of money, besides mak- 
ing herself more in demand by having a large and snappy 
wardrobe. Most clothes are made so they can be taken 
apart and made over, or a trip to the dye bath is made to 
accomplish a transformation. [Continued on page 100) 
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yee PETERSON wondered if she was in love. not to fall in love with another man’s wife. He had 
She had been led to believe that love flashed like imagined himself immune to her appeal—so he had no 
lightning from the sky. If this was true, she had never gone away. 
been in love with her husband for he aroused in her the All this he had confessed to her as she lay in his ams 
same feeling she experienced when gliding in a canoe on in his car at the termination of a friendly ride thre 
a soft day in summer 
a feeling of security 
and peace. This feel- 
ing, in the face of her 
meteoric passion for 
Bob Sutherland, could 
not possibly be love. 
Yet if she did not 
love her husband, how 
had she managed to 
live contentedly with 
him for ten years? 
Surely his little idio- 
syncrasies, his hus- 
bandly traits, would 
have been unendurable 
had she been merely 
passively submitting to 
marriage. Was this 
terrible longing to be 
in Bob Sutherland’s 
arms only infatuation? 
Would it pass if she 
gave it time, or was it 
the consuming love of 
her life? 
Molly—distract- 
ingly pretty Molly— 
paced her room pon- 
dering and arguing with 
herself in a conscien- 
tious effort to find a 
conclusion to this sud- 
den crisis in her well- 
ordered life. She knew 
that Jim, her big, 
rather cumbersome 
Jim, sitting before the 
fire in the living room 
down-stairs calmly 
reading his evening 
paper, could not pos- 
sibly suspect that at 
any moment his house 
might topple and bury 
him under its weight. 
And not for the world 
would she have him 
suspect anything until 
she reached a decision. 
Bob was Jim’s best 
friend. He had visited 
their home for years, 
taken care of her when , 
Jim was called away & 
on business—and he 
had tried desperately Molly lost her poise completely when contronted with her husband's pian. But she knew C 
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sights before. He was in love with her, deeply, wholly There were tears in Molly’s beautiful eyes now. She 


in love, despite his fight. And she was afraid—because kept pushing back her chestnut brown hair with nervous, 
de wanted him so. Escaping from his arms, from his fluttering hands. 

tisses, she had stumbled into the house to her room to 
preter she was asleep when Jim got home. 


Molly was twenty-seven, yet in her short clinging skirt 
she looked younger than when Jim had married her ten 
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Mecould not continue to live with one man while loving another. It would be insufferable—immoral. 
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years ago. Ten years of contented, happy marriage. 
Always she had thought of her own marriage as perma- 
nent and secure. And now this! She was the one who was 
severing the most wonderful relationship in the world. 
Oh—no—no! 

She would not see Bob the next time he came. Better 
still, she would see him and send him away. Away! Oh, 
life would be empty without Bob. What holes he had 
filled! Why had she allowed him to waste on her the 
time and money he could have spent to win a girl free 
to marry him? Why hadn’t Jim sensed the trend their 
friendship was taking and kept them apart? Why hadn’t 
some one done something before things became irredeem- 
able? 

The door-bell! Bob. Her heart thumped wildly. No! 
She would pretend to be ill. She would not go down. 
But how she wanted to look at him, to be in his arms, 
to feel his lips on hers! Covering her face with her 
hands, she gave vent to her anguish. How little, how 
beautiful, how abandoned she looked in her grief—lean- 


ing, like a child, against the door. 

Bye N-STAIRS, Jim Peterson had opened the door to 
his friend, his World War buddy, the pal he would 

have gone to hell for. 

“Hello, Bob.” 

‘"Lo, Jim.” 

“Come in and sit down. 

“Ves. Fire feels good.” 

“Molly will be down presently, no doubt. 
have heard you ring. Have a cigar?”’ 

“Thanks.” 

“High-ball?”’ 

“It'd feel good.” 

“Righto.” 

Jim pulled the silken cord that summoned the butler. 
The two men did not speak 
until Farrel was in the 
room mixing their drinks 
Then they indicated their 
preferences, and lifting 
their glasses drank to one 
another’s good fortune. 

Bob Sutherland was a 
rather handsome fellow 
with dark hair and dark 
eyes. In comparison to 
tall, lanky, rather awk- 
ward Jim, Bob Was almost 
dapper. Thete was a 
wholesomeness about Bob 
that precluded any idea of 
him going in for consola- 
tion of wives. Straight- 
forward, honest, nobody’s 
fool. That was Bob. He 
returned Jim’s look with 
steady eyes, then he said: 

“T didn’t come to see 
Molly, Jim. I came to see 
you.” 

Jim did not quibble. He 
was not that kind. 

“T’m glad you did, Bob. 
I wanted to talk to you.” 

Jim’s voice was quiet, 
controlled. Bob sought 
with difficulty to match it 

“Then—you know?” 

“Ves,” 

“T can’t feel ashamed, 
Jim. I'd have cut off my 
right arm rather than have 
it happen—but I can’t feel 
ashamed.” 


Getting chilly, isn’t it?” 


She must 
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HE stood in front of the dressing-table in a 
strange inn. She had done it! She had run 
away from Jim——run away with Bob. 
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“Why should you? You have just as much right to 
love her as I have. Every human being has that right” 

“She’s your wife!” 

“True. But the world has been moving. The ide, 
that a husband holds a lifetime mortgage on a woman js 
blasted. She belongs to herself.” 

"- don't think I could feel that way if I were in your 
place,” said Bob, a little huskily now. 

Jim relit his pipe and sank into an armchair, Bob 
remained standing, fighting for control, fighting to keen 
his emotion from breaking bonds. 

“Does Molly love you?” was Jim’s question. 

cw 

“You're sure?” 

“She says so.” 

“Unfortunately what a woman says is not always true” 
said Jim. 

“You're not implying that Molly has simply beep 
flirting?” 

“Far from it. Molly and I have been married te 
years, and I’ve never known her to even look at another 
man until now.” 

Bob gestured emphatically. 

“Get this, Jim! Molly and I have not been carrying 
on an intrigue.” 

“T know that.” 

“This hit us suddenly. It was something we couldn't 
sidestep. If you only knew how I wanted to!” 

He had taken two steps, his hands clenching nervously, 

“Jim, I’ve sworn to go away—lI’ve tried to—but | 
couldn’t. It was physically impossible for me to drag 
myself away from her. Even seeing her—well 4 

He dropped suddenly into the chair opposite Jim's 
and his next words were a groan. “What a mess! What 
a mess!” 

The muscles under Jim Peterson’s smooth-shaven face 
worked spasmodically a 
moment. With Bob’s gaze 
lowered he could relax a 
bit. When he spoke his 
voice was lower than be 
fore. 

“I’m not going to pre 
tend this doesn’t hit me, 
Bob,” he said. “And I 
want you to understand 
that I’m not giving her up 
—not by any means. | 
don’t know whether she 
loves you or not. You 
don’t know. She doesn't 
We might get a divorce 
and bungle everything. 
That’s the damnable part 
of these things. You're 
never sure. 1 don't want 
you to think I regard you 
as the third party to this 
triangle. I may be the 
third party, the ogre, the 
villain who is keeping 
Molly from being happy. 
I may be responsible for 
ruining all of our lives.” 

Bob lifted red-rimmed 
eyes. 

“You’ve thought this out 
pretty thoroughly,” he 
said. 

“Do you suppose I 
haven’t known what was 
going on? I couldn't have 
lived with Molly for te 
years without knowing 
[Continued on page 109) 
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HAT’S your idea of a parent? Something in a 
toupée or a “transformation,” with fallen arches 
and pivot teeth,. whose sole idea of a wild time is 
atubber of whist after dinner? Is that your conception 
faparent? Then get over it, for the 1927 model doesn’t 
bear the slightest resemblance to your museum specimen. 
You've heard a considerable amount of talk about the 
younger generation and you may have seen them in action 
it close range so often that probably you're under the de- 
lusion that they’re responsible for all the traffic trouble. 
But how about the parents? Has it never occurred to 
Eiorine they have shifted their gears as radically as their 
ring? 


Latch Keys 
for 
(Children 


Drawings by 
Rospert ORR 


No, I don't mean the millionaire mamas and plutocrat 
papas who say it with champagne, yachts, imported cars 
and French divorces. I mean the regular garden variety 
of Pa and Ma, such as you and I had when we were kids. 
The kind that live in six-room bungalows in the suburbs, 
or in cheap apartments thirty-five minutes from the center 
of town. The kind of a Pa that earns around two hundred 
dollars a month; the kind of a Ma that haunts the bargain 
sales and makes hash on Monday out of Sunday’s roast. 
You know the type—we had ’em. 

Perhaps you think they haven’t changed. Then you're 
wrong. They are as far removed from the parents of our 
day as Lila’s one-piece bathing [Continued on page 76) 
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A Look into the HEART 
of One of those Terrible 
NEW YORK Girls 


N O ONE was good enough for William. Noone. His 
4 mother delivered herself unmistakably upon that 
point. She drew up her rather proud old head, and pulled 
in her rather tight old mouth, and blew her boast to any 
one who would listen. 

“Now my son, William ’ she would breathe, and 
then she would etch in his portrait with vain, loving 
strokes. He was handsome. He was good. He was a 
money-maker. He was clever. He was considerate. He 
neither smoked, gambled nor ran with women. And the 
girls were crazy about him; threw themselves at his head! 

“Why, there’s one girl ” she would narrate pride- 
fully. ‘“You’d know her in a minute if I mentioned her 
name. She’s pretty, young, well-educated, fine family, 
rich! Her picture’s often in the society pages of the news- 
papers. My son does her father’s advertising. And she’s 
so in love with him she calls him up three times a day.” 

Which was, of course, pure exaggeration. But as she 
told it, she believed it. And in the same breath that she 
mouthed these praises of her son she denounced the whole 
agglomeration of women who would take him from her. 

“The girls these days have no shame! Lookut the way 
they dress! Everything to excite a man. Short skirts! 
Silk stockings! No corsets! Every line showing! It’s 
terrible! And the way they can spend money! I declare 
to goodness you’d think the men nowadays just scooped 
it up by the shovel so’s they could squander it!” 

One would have expected her to be more generous to- 
ward girls. She had married off three daughters and knew 
how hard it was for a girl to accomplish matrimony in a 
city like New York where there are four eligible women 
to one eligible man. 

Widowed at forty, she had been left with her daughters 
and one son to face the world as well as she could. She 
hadn’t been such a proud woman, this mother of William 
Bell, where her daughters were concerned. You can’t be, 
when you’ve got to play match-maker and angle for an in- 
vitation to have your daughter presented to another 
woman’s son. 

When the last girl was out of the house, and she was left 
with one good-looking, adoring son for whom any girl 
would give her very eyes, Mrs. Bell had a sudden and ar- 
rogant second blooming. She moved with William from 
the second-rate, walk-up apartment in upper Harlem to a 
first-class, elevator, plate-glass and grilled-door structure 
situated right on the Concourse, upper Bronx. They had 
five rooms and bath and she quickly learned to hold her 
head aloof while the porter opened the front door for her. 
She knew what it was to have a man in to do the windows, 
the superintendent's wife to put in a morning cleaning and 
a laundress for William’s shirts and the household linen. 
Afternoons usually found her holding forth as she sunned 
herself in the park where stood a statue of Edgar Allan 
Poe, or chattering volubly to the ladies of the Seaside 
Children’s Aid. She had a clique here—Mrs. Hanneman, 
Mrs. Meyers, Edie Phillips, and Carrie Buchenholtz—gar- 
rulous old women like herself who had emerged from the 
sea of strenuous living to rest from their labors upon easy 
beaches. 

Whether William shared his mother’s opinion of himself 
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“He Got 


. OU see,"’ said Essie softly, 
“William wanted a son 
and so—there’s going to be one.”’ 


is problematical. To do him justice, he gave her fuel for 
her fire. He was forever coming home of a Saturday nighi 
with a big, red-ribboned box of chocolates, or presenting 
her with a trinket to wear about her neck or a pair of rhine- 
stone-studded buckles to have sewed on her Sunday pumps. 
He bought her the only fur coat she ever had. It was of 
Hudson seal with an immense collar of kolinsky. She 
looked like a sleek, round, shiny porpoise in it, and to 
wear it a block exhausted her. But she put it on whenever 
the occasion presented itself. 
He sent her to Atlantic City for a three-weeks’ winter 
vacation. He took her to the opera, not hesitating to pay 
twenty-five dollars for a pair of seats. She carried the 
stubs about in her bag for many a day and displayed them 
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1] JUCHESS 


with pride. He sent her a great sheaf of hothouse roses on “Yes! And then they get married and their husbands 
Yother’s Day. Oh! he was a son in a million! are the goats; have sick wives on their hands and never get 
Now it might be gathered from all this that William free of the doctor. Don’t I know? Don’t I see ‘em? 
rarely went out with a girl. Nothing could be further Bundles of nerves! Can’t keep house decently and haven't 
fom the truth. Between the ages of twenty and thirty he enough stamina to have children.” 
was quite a ladies’ man, and between thirty and thirty- The Robinson girl lost out. Her defeat wasn’t accom 
three he had been three different times within the shadow _ plished in a day or with a single argument. It took weep- 
of the matrimonial noose. ing, and pleading, and hysteria, and almost prostration. 
There had been, first of all, the Robinson girl. She had But in the end William threw his arms comfortingly around 
gorked with William before he went into an agency of his his mother’s plump shoulders. 

“Tell you what,” he said, “I'll just never 
get married at all. I'll stay single and you'll 
be my sweetheart. How’s that now?’ 

“Oh, no!” said Mrs. Bell. Having her 
son a bachelor all his life was also not in her 



















own, and had made al- 
most as much money as 
seal William. She was a nice 
f rhine- enough girl, attractive, 

with a level head on her 
— shoulders, but nervous, 
= ligh-strung and ex- 


fuel for 
y night 







a tilable, as quick-think- 

‘ ing people are apt to be. 
penevel ts. Bell viewed these latter qualities with alarm. plan of things. “You won't stay single. You'll marry. 

. “Oogh!” she shuddered. “The man who marries her’ll But she’s got to be the right girl.” 
a think he’s living with a cyclone! So jumpy and nervous!” William thought he met the right girl six months after 
a “Lots of girls are nervous,” defended William. “Es- the close of the Robinson affair. Nina Harper sang and 
j an pecially if they’re in business. Work makes ’em like that.” had hopes of going into opera some day. She was a force- 
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ful girl, attractive in a black-haired, red-cheeked way. The 
infatuation, while it lasted, was hot and furious; but from 
the fever William woke with a rather rude shock to the 
realization that he was to be married not for love, but for 


convenience. Nina had ambitions, and she thought he had 
the money to open gateways toward the attainment of 
those ambitions. 

From this second entanglement William emerged sub- 
dued and breathing hard. For a time he ceased thinking 
about girls altogether. He joined a men’s club, took up 
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HROUGH dizzy eyes she caught the 
flash of a diamond. ‘‘Ma, I’ve gone and 
done it this time,’’ said William. 


golf, bought a car. His mother watched him anxiously. 
It hurt her to see him unhappy, but she hadn’t been at all 
in sympathy with this second infatuation. She had no use 
for any of the Nina Harpers—as wives. , 
“Want to eat their cake and have it, too,” she said. 
“Want'to be married and go on building careers. And it 
can’t be done!” * 
His third affair was unfortunate from start to finish. 
She was a school-teacher, a brilliant up-and-doing girl im 
terested in a dozen activities outside of her regular work. 








mee 


fname, Ada Reuhling, headed a number of committees. 
sGrand Concourse girl, she and her family were known to 
Bell. Her mother was a member of the Seaside Chil- 
Aid. When, therefore, after several months of dally- 
ing, ‘the whole thing came to nothing, the clique—Mrs. 
an, Mrs. Meyers, Edie Phillips, and Carrie Buch- 
ee spoke its collective mind freely. Ada Reuhling 
ggone of its own. It resented the slur which William’s 
deflection implied, and its words of criticism were tart. 

“Well! All J say is, if Ada Reuhling isn’t good enough 
jg him, then no one is!” This from Edie Phillips, high- 

ited and sharp-tongued, for all her sixty-five years. 

“You'd think he was the Prince of Wales or something, 
ie way he picks and chooses.” Placidly Mrs. Hanneman 
gid her say. 

‘My very thoughts.’’ Carrie Buchenholtz never offered 
town opinions, but agreed or disagreed with what some 
me else said. 

It took Mrs. Meyers, who was spokesman of the clique 
jy virtue of her waggishness and high-piled white hair, to 
dispose of the matter in a few sentences. 

“It isn’t so much the boy’s fault. It’s Mrs. Bell. She’s 
te one that can’t be suited. She’s looking for a duchess! 
Nothing less would meet with her approval.” 

A burst of applause greeted this sally. The clique rocked 
sith laughter. 


F COURSE the witticism went the rounds, and even- 

tually it came to the ears of Mrs. Bell herself, where- 

she drew in her chin more stiffly than before and blew 

ie boast of William louder than ever. It was her way of 
ganding by her son. 
Truth to tell, she 
lad been not a little 
suprised at the 
wn events had 
wen. She had 


rilly believed that 
Wiliam would 


mary Ada. Of all 
tgirls he had ever 
ne with, she was 
i most desirable 
md worthy. But 
William just did not 
ve the girl. 
don’t know,” 
< his mother. 
"Tite her all right. 
Bae I don’t love 
ky I—I don’t feel 
jst — well — just 
figmt about her. 
Sie’s so capable and 
—you know, Ma.” | 
‘I know,” said 
Mrs. Bell. 
It took a year for 
the gossip about the 
diair to die down. 
William reached 
thirty-four, then 
ity-five, thirty-six. He grew a little broader, a little 
teavier, a little less buoyant. He was still good-looking, 
ina larger, more impressive way. He gave more and 
mere attention to his business and less and less thought to 
tris. He still took them out, went with them spasmodi- 
ally. But there were no entangling alliances. He had, 
seemed, lost eagerness for marriage. 
Mrs. Bell broadened her circle of acquaintances and still 
ed, “Now my son William ” New neighbors, 
tw friends listened, but old ones were apt to sit with an 
figmatical smile upon their lips and to exchange glances 


*““She’s looking for a duchess. 


Drawing by J. H. Fyfe 


with her approval.”’ 


over her head as she talked of William’s perfection. 

Young women of the neighborhood, chancing to en- 
counter William on the street, in the subway stations, upon 
the bus line, gave him a bright but disinterested greeting 
and sped about their business. No use wasting any time 
or charms upon him. He was no prospect. 

And then, when he was thirty-eight, William married— 
suddenly. 

The whole thing, his meeting with the girl, his engage- 
ment, the marriage, couldn't have taken more than six 
weeks. If Mrs. Bell could only have had a hint of what 
was taking place! But she hadn't. William had been gone 
a few Sundays, stayed out late a few evenings. That was 
all. Not until he stood before her, his arm about the girl’s 
shoulder, and said, “Ma, this is Essie,’ did Mrs. Bell 
realize what was happening. 

“Essie?” she said then, staring with uncomprehending 
eyes at the slim, short-skirted, silk-stockinged, bright young 
thing in the enclosure of his arm. “Essie?” Her world 
was turning topsy-turvy. 

But William's face wore a wide, triumphant grin. He re- 
minded her, for all his years, of a schoolboy who has just 
put something over on his teacher. 

“We're engaged, Ma!” 

“Engaged?” She caught at her heart. 

“Yep!” Through dizzy eyes she caught the flash of a 
diamond held up to her on a slim, pink-tipped finger. 
“Afraid I was going to be a bachelor all my life, weren’t 
you? Eh, Ma? Well! I’ve gone and done it this time!” 

He was crazy about Essie. She was twenty-two, twenty- 
three or maybe twenty-four. No more. She had reddish- 

blonde hair, bobbed 
} and expertly waved 

She powdered. She 

rouged. She lip- 

sticked. Her cheeks 
were two round 
| Ovals of crimson and 

her mouth was a 

deftly shaped bow. 
; When she _ crossed 

her feet you saw the 

; curve of her silken 
knees. She wore 
chiffony things that 
showed the lines of 
her,, young, lithe, 
supple form, and 
her heels were stilts. 
In a sort of stupi- 
fied daze Mrs. Bell 
took in all these 
things during that 
first encounter, and 
there floated before 
her agonized vision 
the faces of her 
friends when they 
should finally see 
this girl whom 
had elected to 
marry! Mrs. Han- 

neman, Mrs. Meyers, Edie Phillips, Carrie Buchenholtz, 
the cronies she sat with in Poe Park, the women in the 
apartment house, the neighbors. What a laugh would be 
theirs! What a long, good, rich laugh! After all the 
years of pointing her finger at the scant, skinny, painted 
and powdered girls who chased up and down the Con- 
course; after all the years of laughing at them, and cen- 
suring them, and scorning them, her William was 
marrying one of them! 

It was too much 

She tried to say something 


Nothing less would meet her 


son 


son 


too much! 
[Continued on page 119] 
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Wales fedora, by the rather distingué cut 
of his gray tweeds and by the red rose 
in his right lapel 


FFICER THOMAS LYNCH, who 

prevents pedestrians from flinging 
their jaywalking souls in front of hustling 
sutomobiles at the intersection of Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, had 
been having rather a hectic half hour of 
it. For no apparent reason, an ever-in- 
creasing crowd had been assembling at the 
southwest corner 

To be sure, the crowd seemed to be 
staring at the good-looking chap with 
the boutonniére. and some of them were 
shouting things at him, quite uncouth and 
ribald things. But to Lynch’s honest 
Celtic eye the young man seemed harm- 
less enough, quite the sanest person pres- 
ent, in fact 

It was upon the occasion of Mr. 
Lynch’s fourth visit, following the fourth 
reassemblage of the staring squad, now 
numbering nearly a hundred, that Mal- 
colm Stearns, III, began to be a little 
fed’ up. There were too many looking 
him over, and too few customers. Not 
one, to be precise 

And so relief was mixed with Mal- 
colm’s curiosity when a flashy, chocolate- 
colored roadster swept up to the curb 
and the candidate for bondage became 
aware that a piquant brunette, sprawled 
almost horizontally behind the wheel, was 
motioning unmistakably toward him. He 
upproached with alacrity, sweeping his 
fedora from his head as he came, the 
crowd pressing upon his heels like hounds 
that have at last nosed a live scent 

‘Jump in, jump in!” she cried, point- 
ing to the seat beside her. In six strides 
and a hurdle he attained the indicated 
objective. The girl promptly pressed 
upon the gas, flipped the wheel, grazed 
the lumbering bus in front of them and 
when next the green light in the avenue 
signal tower changed to yellow she com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin of whirling 
her car around under the scandalized eyes 
of Lynch and made the Forty-second 
Street crossing There, the roadster 
halted by the cross-town stream of mo- 
tors, Malcolm had time to observe his 
abductor. 

“Were you just rescuing me from the 
angry mob,” he asked presently, “or are 
you answering my advertisement?” 

Till she spoke he did not realize the 
excitement her composed face was sup- 
pressing. “Oh,” she said quickly, “then 
you are the man in the ad.” 

‘Sorry if I disappoint,” he chaffed. 
“One has to exaggerate the quality of the 
product a bit in making a sale, you 
know.” 

She was fumbling in her jacket pocket, 
and he saw to his surprise that the fum- 
bling had produced a check. “If you 
meant what you said, I'll—buy you.” She 
pushed the paper toward him nervously. 

At Fifty-second Street, where they had 
to stop again, he asked: “And why, may 
I inquire, should you have need for a 
slave?” 

More 
promptly: 


composed now, she answered 
No, you mayn’t ask. Any 
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A Man for Sale 


—continued from page 23 


more than I shall ask you why you have 
offered yourself for sale. You happen 
to suit my purposes, that’s all, and evi- 
dently I suit yours, for you have put my 
check in your pocket. My name is Beryl 
Elliott, and I am a perfectly proper young 
lady—so far. Your ad said you drove all 
makes of cars, so perhaps you can drive 
this one.” 

“So it’s a chauffeur you were in the 
market for? Well, that’s all right. I 
drive automobiles as well as I do any- 
thing, and this is a very trim little bus.” 

“And what shall I call you?” 

“What’s the customary thing with 
slaves? Do they call us by numbers? I 
must brush up on my ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. For the present call me 
Stearns.” 

For the next hour she devoted herself 
exclusively to driving the high-powered 
roadster much faster than the law al- 
lows, and Malcom, despite her lack of 
sociability, found himself enjoying the 
strange adventure thoroughly. 

Out beyond Larchmont, she whipped 
the roadster into a side road heading to- 
ward the Sound, and Malcolm sighed 
with relief as she turned into a bluestone 
driveway leading, between trim lawns and 
shrubbery, up under the porte-cochere 
of a large, rambling mansion built of 
cement studded with brown timbers. She 
had to turn out for another roadster 
parked under the porte-cochére, and he 
thought he heard her breathe the word 
“Damn!” at the sight of it. 

Ten feet beyond the porte-cochére, she 
stopped the car and said: “Over there is 
the garage. The car needs gas and oil, 
and there is a puncture in the tire hang- 
ing on the rear rack. There’s a fairly 
decent room for you on the second floor 
of the garage. The last chauffeur left 
suddenly the day before yesterday, and 
everything is as he left it.” And she 
slid gracefully down to the ground, ad- 
justed her outfit with a few deft move- 
ments and walked slowly, almost reluc- 
tantly, toward the house. 

Malcolm, having carried out the in- 
structions of his mistress, was lounging 
in the doorway, smoking, when the owner 
of the parked car emerged from the 
house. He was a fat, elderly man with 
iron-gray hair and iron-gray spats, and 
Malcolm could almost hear him wheeze 
as he shoved himself, with an effort, be- 
hind the wheel of his car. His clothes 
and his motor indicated wealth. 


T ABOUT nine, lured from the stuffy 
room that had been assigned to him 
by the moonlight and the gentle roar of 
the waves he walked down toward the 
water. There, a white figure in the 
moonlight, he saw Beryl standing at the 
end of the pier. Her head was lowered 
in a disconsolate and discouraged fashion. 
For a moment he had an impulse to go 
down and talk to her, but decided that 
would be no thing for a “slave” to do. 
The next morning Beryl came out to 
the garage, jaunty in white sport clothes, 
a golf bag over her shoulder, and he 
drove her gravely to the spick-and-span 
white golf club. 
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On the way she ventured: “I told my 
folks about my wonderful bargain, ang 
they were all for being horrified and fir 
you at once. But I can always handle 


my mother, and I appealed to Dad's 
sense of frugality on the ground that | 
So you're 


had already paid my money. 
to stay for a while.” 

It had never been Malcolm Steams 
habit to secure information about People 
through their servants, but he did ask a 
question of the little bandy-legged Eng. 
lish groom after dinner that evening, ang 
the groom answered: “That’s Colonel 
Bellowes, the ‘ead of the barrel truy 
He’s got barrels of money, too, and , 
big estate up near Rye. He’s engaged 
to Miss Beryl. Ain't you read about jt 
in the society columns of the papers? 
He’s old enough to be her father, Be. 
tween you and me, I think it’s her folks 
that’s pushing the match.” 

Malcolm drove Beryl to the golf links 
again the next morning, and on Fr. 
day, by orders of Mrs. Elliott, he donned 
the grease-soaked, ill-fitting coat, knickers 
and puttees of Lars Swenson, his prede. 
cessor behind the wheel, and drove 4 
sober-faced Beryl and her mother to New 
York in the limousine. He spent the 
day lolling in the car in front of Fifth 
Avenue modiste shops. 

Malcolm Stearns did not sleep very 
well that night. Somehow the face of 
Beryl, glimpsed as he had held the i 
mousine door open for her entrances and 
exits on the shopping tour, kept popping 
into his head. So the first cautious 
knock upon his door aroused him. He 
blinked and raised himself on one elbow. 
The first gray shadows of dawn were 
streaking the room. 

“Get dressed in your own clothes and 
come down-stairs.” Beryl’s voice came 
softly to him in answer to his inquiry. 

When he joined her in the semi-dark 
below, she was sitting behind the wheel 
of the roadster, pale with suppressed ex 
citement. 

“Get in,” she ordered. “We're going 
for a long ride. Case of emergency.” 

“T don’t get you,” he said cheerfully, 
obeying, “but I guess it’s all right.” 

She backed the car out slowly, mufiling 
the engine as much as possible. Cav- 
tiously the roadster slid out under the 
porte-cochére, down the drive and into 
the main road. Then with a backward 
up-flinging of her head as if in defiance, 
she plunged down upon the gas, and the 
powerful little car darted out as if shot 
from a gun. For five mad miles she did 
not offer a word to her companion. 

Out beyond Springfield he ventured to 
mention the vacuum in the region of his 
dining room, and she agreed to stop the 
car and permit him to disembark at 4 
village food shop for some sandwiches 
Then, with no explanation, she followed 
him into the store and shut herself into 
the telephone booth in the rear. Judging 
from the time she took getting her com 
nection, he guessed that it was a long 
distance call; and judging from her ™ 
creased pallor and even more rigid silence 
he imagined that it was closely conceme 
with their flight. 
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7] take a turn now at the wheel, if 
you like,” he offered. 

* “Thanks,” she said and permitted him 
take her place. 


E knew the roads, and as the shad- 

ows of dusk began streaking the sun- 
ight he wondered if she, like himself, 
jad spent summers in New Hampshire. 
\though Malcolm Stearns knew the 
egon about Manchester iairly well. he 
iad never before been in the little moun- 
win village which they reached about 
sine o'clock. Twenty yards from the inn. 
Reryl said softly: *“Siop by that sign 
jown the road.” The night air was chilly. 
nd she had snuggled so closely to him 
hat her lips were very near his ear when 
che spoke 

As he applied the brakes obediently 
de seemed to hesitate a bit and then 
gid, with a tremulous catch in her voice 
iespite a brave attempt to be airy: ‘Now, 
I'm going to see how much of a slave you 
ally are. We're going to stop for the 
sight here, and I want you to register us 
»)man and wife. Mr. and Mrs. What- 
wer-your-first-name-is Stearns.” 

He sat quietly for a full moment be- 
fore saying slowly: Malcolm is_ the 
ume. But—you know, of course. that 
0 do that is against the law?” 

“Your ad said, ‘Will go anywhere, do 
mything, except murder or office work.’ 
Wal. it won't be murder, and spending 
the night here with me couldn't exactly 
he called ‘office work.’ could it? It all 
comes down to this—are you a man of 
yur word or aren't you? I assure you 
that I am over eighteen, in my right 
nind, and know exactly what I’m doing.” 
“I don’t suppose that you would care 
to tell me why you are deliberately ruin- 
ing your reputation?” he asked. 

“No, I shouldn’t care to,” she replied 
imost mockingly ‘That would spoil 
everything. But don’t let us waste time 
taking here in the cold.” 

He jumped down and held the door 
en for her.. In the dimly lighted lobby 
itall man with a shuttling Adam's apple 
douched up from behind the desk and 
meeted them with a lazy smile of hospi- 
lity. Making a deliberate display of 
he suitcase, which Beryl had produced 
om the back of the car, Malcolm en- 
mged two adjoining rooms and then de- 
iterately scrawled upon the  well- 
bumbed register, “Mr. and Mrs. Mal- 
tlm Stearns, New York City.” 
Then he turned to her and said 
foon up. I'll put the car away.” She 
nodded. The night cle-k had ambled 
around the desk and picked up the bag 
To his near-sighted eyes things looked 
quite normal 

Having run the roadster into the inn’s 
iy garage, Malcolm walked into the 
‘bby, and sinking into a very uncom- 
lortable chair, lit a cigaret 

“Say,” the clerk announced suddenly, 
I got to go down to the store for a 
minute before they close up You 
wouldn't mind sitting here a spell while 
mM gone, would you? Won't take a 
minut e, and there won't be anything doing 
his time of night anyway.’ Malcolm 
taved vague assent, and the clerk dis- 
‘peared into the darkness 

About five minutes later the telephone 
wil rang. Malcolm let it ring a while. 
‘hen pulled himself up impatiently and 


You 


answered it. At the very first words 
from the other end of the wire he was 
instantly alert. He listened intently, re- 
plied cautiously, and on the whole. con- 
sidering his inexperience in the gentle art 
of lying, did rather well, he thought. By 
the time he had hung up the receiver a 
light had dawned upon him, and a grim 
desperate resolution had taken form in 
his mind 


ILENCE greeted his first knock upon 
her door Then he heard the 
sound of her coming toward him 


solt 
and 


““T'M A pretty depraved sort 
of person—don't you think?”’ 

she smiled. 
her low 
She held 
She had 


clothes for a ftimsy 


voice 
the 
changed 


‘Is it you—Malcolm?” 
open to admit him 
her dusty traveling 
white dressing-gown 
As she faced him, more beautiful and 
desirable than he had ever known her 
her blue shone with emotions of 
challenge and fright 

Without a word he removed his coat, 
and started very deliberately at the lower 
buttons of his vest 

‘Your next door,” she said 
steadily pointing to the connecting door 

“T haven't seen it, but I like this one 
better,” » said, as he put his vest upon 
the same chair with his coat 

The blue eyes opened wide His ac- 
tions, the sinister look upon his flushed 
face were stirring the first signs of a 
panic within her 

“But I want you to go next door,” she 
ordered tremulously. ‘You did all I asked 
to do when vou signed the register 
obliged—and now I want to 


door 


eyes 


room Is 


you 
I'm greatly 
be alone 

He strode very close to her ‘But I 
don't,” he smiled. ‘“You’re ‘over eighteen 
and in your right mind,’ we're married 
on the register, and——” 

And, though she fought him fiercely, he 
seized her, all soft and white, in his arms 
and, locked closely to her struggling 
lLody, rained kisses upon her hair, her 
and mouth. Her face was livid, 
half with anger. half from his tempestu- 
ous abandon, as she at last freed herself 

You coward; you miserable sport!” 
she cried. ‘Get out of he-e—get out!” 

He walked over and calmly locked the 
door. When he turned to face her. she 
was no longer the reckless Beryl Elliott. 
She was a much frightened, hys- 
terical young lady who had flung herself 


/5 


eyes 


very 


full length upon the bed and was sob- 
bing. 

Malcolm, grimly opining that this was 
no time for pity, came close to her and 
said firmly: “Come! Pull yourself to- 
gether. I’m not leaving, you might as 
well make up your mind to that. There's 
only one way out of this bad situation 
Marry me. Now! Tonight. There’s a 
justice of the peace two houses down the 
street, and his light’s still lit. But 
whether you marry me or not, I’m not 
leaving, and I’m going to continue mak- 
ing love to you.” 

As she went on 
patiently: “Ill give 
more to decide.” 

At the end of 
denly sat up, dug 
eyes, and managed: 
licked me when you 
before tonight, that 
man.” 

Divorce me later if 
offered ‘Any grounds 
tonight is mine—here 
and he added: “Get 
wait outside—but hurry 

When. ten minutes later, the aged jus- 
tice of the peace blinking at them in his 
kerosene-lighted parlor, protested that 
such a hasty marriage was against the 
law, Malcolm softened his objections with 
a hundred dollar bill. which represented 
what was owing two of his creditors 
whose addresses he did not know And 
so they were married, Beryl replying in a 
beaten and listless whisper to the jus- 
tice’s rustic twang 

“I’m sorry. Beryl,” Malcolm said, when 
they were back in her room, “but I think 
this is the way out of it I an 
swered a ‘phone call down in the lobby 
before I came up here. It was from 
vour folks and the Colonel. They're hot 
after us, and they've been ‘phoning every 
hotel in New England. I think I know 
now why you beat it up here with me 
You don’t want to marry old Bellowes, 
and you think he won't want you after 
you've spent the night here with a chauf 
feur. Probably he wouldn't. But when 
you s to ruin your reputation, don't 
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family, for the whole world. It’s 
terrible thing for a girl in your 
At least I'm Puritan enough to think so 

“So you thought would 
from myself by marrying me?” she asked 
gravely, and something clutched at his 
heart when he saw the look upon her 
face. 

“Well—yes. But it 
divorce me, you know 
to beat it now, out of 
the hotel—out of the country, if 
so. Only I love you and—— 

Then he saw that the blue-violet 
were brimming with tenderness; and the 
next moment she had come very close to 
him, put soft arms around him, and was 
whispering But I must 
go—even out of hus- 
band.” 

\ half hour later he asked her happily: 
“When did you first fall in love with me 
Beryl?” 

“T didn’t at first really fall in love with 
you at all,” she answered. “I fell in 
love with your advertisement. It was the 
starting point of my plan to get rid of 


more people 
for yo 

1 pre \ 
position 


you Save me 


won't be hard to 

And I'm reads 
this room. out of 
you say 
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the Colonel. We were engaged. We 
were to be married next Monday—and 
I never detested any one so thoroughly 
in my life. He is my father’s friend, but 
I can’t help it. My father isn’t as well 
off financially as he looks— I'll remind 
him of it, too, when they start howling 
ibout us marrying—and it really 
amounted to the Colonel’s trying to— 
well—buy me.” 

“It sure was lucky I caught that ‘phone 
call in the lobby.” he mused 

“But you didn’t catch the other one,” 
she smiled, “the one I made from the 
grocery store booth. That one was to a 
New York paper telling my favorite pest, 
the society editor, that I was eloping with 
my chauffeur, without benefit of clergy. 
I'm a pretty depraved sort of person, 
don't you think?’ 

You're a pretty 
person.” 


At the 


wonderful sort of 


precise hour the following 


Monday when Mrs. Malcolm Stearns, 
III, had been, many eons previously, 
scheduled to become Mrs. Colonel 
William Schuyler Bellowes, Mal- 
colm Stearns was remarking to his friend 
Herbert Walbridge over the luncheon 
table in the Princeton Club: “It seems 
a very difficult thing, Bert, to get every- 
thing you want. Here I am, married to 
the most wonderful girl in the world and 
really looking forward with pleasure to 
being kicked out by her folks and moving 
into a four-room apartment somewhere, 
and scratching for a living at some menial 
job or other. 

“And now I find this letter here from 
my uncle’s lawyer, and the damned thing 
reads as follows: ‘Your uncle forbade 
me telling you at the time, but there was 
a provision in his will that if, within six 
months of his death, you showed un- 
usual ingenuity, industry and intention 
of making a living, you were to receive 


his money. I believe that your uni 

. AF } que 
slave idea, which I have studied carefully 
both in plan and execution, shows th 
qualities mentioned by your uncle. it 
therefore, you will call at my office—* 

Malcolm nodded absent-mindedly tg 
his friend’s fervent congratulations. 

“It will please my wife's folks” he 
admitted. Then he added, as if it were 
the result of deep thought: “My wife be. 
lieves, Bert, that 1 am a bear of an ad. 
vertising copy writer. At least I sold 
her with my first ad—not to speak of 
selling myself. Is there a possible chance 
of my buying into your business and be. 
coming an active partner? 

“There sure is. You know damned 
well I’ve been trying to get you to dy 
that very thing the past year or so,’ 

“Very well, Herbert. It’s a go. Ang 
please see that I have a nice desk—one 
of those big, fat babies with a glass top 
—and a time clock to punch.” — 
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Lila lives in a Chicago apartment—in- 

expensive, for it is rather far out. She's a 

saleslady in the sports dress department 

Lila is nineteen. Her 
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Ma was in the same category. She be- 
longed to the Ladies’ Aid Society, and 
there were wild doings once a year when 
the annual church fair came around. 

Now, Lila’s Pa is as good an old egg, 
it heart. as your Pa or mine. He works 
just as hard—in fact, he works a good 
deal harder. They have to, these days 
He catches the 8:15 every morning, rain 
or shine, and works “on high” all day in 
the office. Then he comes straight home 
to Ma and the kids. He pays his bills 
regularly, keeps up his life insurance 
and he sure talked fiercely about that 
Browning-Peaches case 

But if you think that Pa has any spots 
on his vest or spends his evenings snor- 
ing, you're wallowing in error. my child 
Pa’s vest and the waist-line under the 
vest would do justice to any college 
sheik. He's always trying out some new 
hair tonic, and he uses talcum and a good 
stringent after he shaves He wears 
powder-blue socks and a handkerchief to 
match. And the minute dinner’s over, he 
says, “Where we're going tonight ?” 

No, they don't go out to any night 
club or expensive cabaret. As I men- 
tioned before, Pa keeps his bills paid and 
catches the 8:15 regularly. But they do 
go somewhere almost every night. 
Usually over to Nan’s or Will's, or down 
to Bessie’s. with two or three other 
couples. They mix up a round of drinks, 
not very strong. orange juice an’ two 
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dollar gin; turn on the victrola or radio 
and have a little dance. Then about 
midnight Pa gets Mrs. Peete, the latest 
divorcée, off in the corner and tells her 
she’s the only one who really understands 
him. Does he mean it? No, of course 
he doesn't. 


ILA’S Ma doesn’t act like a dead one 

either. She _ uses. lipstick, wears 
beaded evening dresses, knee length, chif- 
fon stockings that she picks up in base- 
ment sales and a boyish hair cut. Don’t 
gather from this that she’s merely a giddy 
girl. Ma's strong for culture.* She be- 
longs to a club that discusses every week 
the newest book. She studied esthetic 
dancing until she got lumbago. Ma and 
her friends all agree that free love is the 
only true form of marriage but imprac- 
tical, of course. 

Is Ma a wild woman? Gracious, no! 
She’s as devoted to her family as Pa. 

Real Folks, Pa and Ma, even if they 
do bust the Eighteenth Amendment and 
try to act like Greenwich Villagers. They 
keep young together because it’s the thing 
to do. but love each other steadily and 
straight under all the fuss and pretense. 
Two dollar gin and culture clubs aren’t 
going to hurt Ma and Pa much. 

But there’s Lila: 

Lila’s giving her folks a lot of trouble 

Look at the way she dresses, for in- 
stance. Here’s her store costume: a 
one-piece black satin dress, flesh chiffon 
stockings, black satin pumps, brassiére 
and not another stitch, shelp me! Lila’s 
grandmother raves about it. Says it’s 
simply disgusting. Ma shrugs her shoul- 
ders and says she knows it is, but what 
can she do about it? 

“Aw. for Pete’s sake, can the gloom,” 
says Lila. ‘You talk as if I'd committed 
a crime, or somethin’. Why all the girls 
dress that way, nowadays. What’s the 
use of wrapping yourself up in a lot of 
dry-goods?” 

Lila smokes. Not for effect, as Ma 
does. but steadily, with her rouged lip 
clamped hard to the cork tip like a boy. 
Sneaks off to the Ladies’ Room to have 
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between customers. 


she 


one 
“edgey” if 
“pill.” 

Lila drinks. Takes a long one, straight 
as soon as she gets into the taxi, to put 
a little pep in her. Takes nips from a 
dozen hip flasks during the evening 
Sometimes she comes stumbling in to- 
ward dawn and can’t hit the electric light 
switch—knocks things over—and giggles 
Pa swears. Ma cries. Lila “Aw 
for heavens’ sake, can’t a girl n 

Lila pets. No make-believe cutting. 
up, like Ma’s or Pa’s when they were 
kids. No sentimental let-down because 
she has lost her head over some boy 
Deliberate. Going after a thrill with a 
terrible sophistication 

Pa doesn’t swear and Ma doesn’t cry 
over Lila’s petting; they don't know 
about it. They wouldn't believe it, if 
you told them. 

They do know, though, that Lila’s get- 
ting pretty wild. They're worried. So 
worried that Pa forgets all about his 
powder-blue socks and Ma doesn’t re 
member her tissue cream. They talk it 
over with Bess and Will. Wonder what 
kids are coming to. Bess is mighty lucky 
not to have a girl to raise these days 
As they talk. they get sorry for them- 
selves. After all they’ve done for their 
youngsters—the way they've worked and 
denied themselves—and now Lila acting 
like that! Why, when they were kids ... 

Last week Lila demanded a latch-key 
Said she was tired of having to ring 
when she wanted to get in. just as if she 
was a baby. Wanted to be able to come 
home without the whole universe know- 
ing about it. 

Pa got sore at that. Said that as long 
as she was living in his house he was 
going to know when she got home: he 
was about sick of the hours she had been 
keeping. 

Then Lila came back with a mean one 
She said that if he was so fussy about 
late hours, he and Ma had better punch 
a time clock themselves! 

After all, there’s something in that 
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What Young Love Taught Me 


wudly: “Oh, he is in our garden every day 
sher his school, and I meet him in the 
gape arbor He brings me lovely choc- 
wies—lots of them, and he sits by me 
shile we eat them all up together.” 

My mother was shocked again. “Chil- 
jen don't fall in love.” she informed me. 

That was all she knew. Oh. how much 
de must have forgotten betore she could 
we made such a statement! 

Perhaps if the affair had flickered out 
wietly, my love would have died down 
ster this grand flare-up: but somehow 
je story of my iniquity must have leaked 
wt through a member of the family who 
ought it a joke. In any case, the wor- 
dined Dick's manly inditference sud- 
daly turned to active dislike. 

“You little lying cat!” he called me 
me: and to this day I can’t forget the 
dock of that blow. 

The next “layer of love” that made 
nough impression on me to be remem- 
vred was entirely different. It began 
» dancing school when I was about ten. 
Again it was a boy three or four years 
der than I—a difference which seems 
immense to a child of that age. He was 
snice, awkward boy, very shy and sen- 
itive, not good-looking to my eyes and, 
x he was too self-conscious to dance 
wll, I hated to be his partner. I wasn’t 
wen flattered because I was the only 
stl he ever voluntarily approached 
At last Bill, having reached the mature 
we of thirteen. was going away to a very 
important, smart military school, and he 
wrote me a letter. It was my first love- 
ktter. I felt about it exactly as a cat 
feels about a mouse it has caught and 
must show to every one. 

Naturally it soon reached the ears of 
Billy—waiting to learn his fate—that I 
was passing his sacred screed from hand 
ohand; and his love turned to bitter- 
ness. He wrote me a “sizzler,” recailing 
il his sentiments and telling me in frank, 
lightly ungrammatical English just what 
he thought of me. Following this, he leit 
for the new school and was seen no more 
ior months, which, at that age, are long 
a8 years. 


WENT away from home to visit an 

uncle and aunt; and as I had shot up 
0 be a tall creature I was allowed to 
wear longer dresses than many a fair 
young thing of fifty wears now. My 
mecle’s private secretary was twenty- 
three or twenty-four, and no Greek god 
tver looked handsomer to a wandering 
mymph than Mr. Jack McNair looked to 
me. 

One evening we were all playing with 
anew toy, a kind of mechanical fortune- 
teller. You asked a question and then 
tamed a wheel. When it came to rest, a 
Wichlike figure in the middle would 
Point to a printed answer. 

“When will Miss Alice be married?” 
asked Jack McNair, with a warm glance 
ame. But before he could turn the 
wheel, my uncle and aunt broke into de- 
nsive laughter. 

“What a question to ask about that 
child!” scornfully exclaimed my uncle. 
Why, she isn’t fourteen!” 


—continued from page 35 


Then and there burst the bubble of 
my romance. Something went out of 
Jack McNair’s eyes as he looked at me, 
laughing self-consciously. All in a mo- 
ment for him I was a little girl—nothing 
but a little girl. Instinct told me that 
Uncle James and Aunt Anne had finished 
me with Jack. 

As soon as I could escape and go to 
my room, I threw myself on my bed and 
sobbed my heart out. I really did feel 
as if I sobbed it out! At last, when I 
had cried all the tears I had, I made up 
my mind that I couldn’t face another 
day. I would kill myself. Then the 
wicked grown-ups would be sorry for 
ruining my life—when they saw me dead 
and cold and very beautiful. 

How to do the thing was the great 
question. But I remembered that my aunt 
kept in her bedroom a bottle of chloral, 
which a doctor had prescribed for head- 
aches. She had told me that to drink 
the bottleful, or even half, would kill 
you, just put you to sleep, and you would 
never wake up. 

It wasn't eleven o'clock yet,- and the 
aunt and uncle never went to bed before 
eleven. I tiptoed carefully out of my 
room to hers, found the chloral, rushed 
back with it to my own quarters and 
locked myself in. 

I then brushed my hair, tied it with a 
blue ribbon, put on my prettiest nightie, 
knelt down, prayed to be forgiven if I 
were committing a sin, but explained to 
God that it was impossible to live in the 
circumstances, drank all the chloral in 
the bottle (it was nearly full) and laid 
myself on the bed in graceful position, 
to die. 

This seemed quite easy to do. I felt no 
pain, only a peculiar giddiness, which 
turned to a heavily pressing need for 
sleep. And that is the last I remember 
till I became reluctantly conscious of a 
very unpleasant sensation. 

Voices were shouting in my ears. I 
was being shaken. Something nasty that 
tasted as mustard plasters smell was 
being forced down my throat. People 
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walked me up and down. There were 
bright, glaring lights that seemed to hit 
my eyes as I opened them wildly. By 
and by when I came back to myself I 
was scolded and reproached and told that 
1 was dreadfully wicked. No doubt I 
was. But I was so unhappy! There 
again, the grown-ups had forgotten their 
early layers of love. Surely they must 
have had them, though now buried 
deeply in their well-regulated systems! 

As the usual hour for my _ bedtime 
had come and passed, my aunt wondered 
why I had not said good night. The maid, 
whom she sent to my room found the 
door locked. This, of coufse, was un- 
usual, and it was a terrified maid who, 
climbing one of those chair-ladders to 
look through the old-fashioned glass 
transom, beheld me stretched beatifically 
on the bed, pale as a spirit. my hands 
sanctimoniously crossed. The alarm was 
raised, the door forced. My aunt and 
uncle couldn't believe that I could do 
anything so preposterous. And though I 
didn’t thank them then for saving me. I 
changed my mind later, when the next 
“layer” began to form 

I was nearly seventeen when I fell in 
love next. It was with a very handsome 
Southerner, whom I met when traveling 
in the South with friends. He looked 
like portraits of Byron and seemed a 
hero of romance till I discovered in 
rather an unpleasant way that he drank 
a great deal too much whisky in the 
form of mint julep. In a day my love 
became disgust, and I told the man—I 
called him a “man” then; I should call 
him a youth now—that I never wished 
to see him again. 

He accused me of flirting when I tired 
of him, and then “turning him down 
I dare say he'd “‘looked on the wine (or 
something stronger) when it was red’ 
anyhow, Tom Kennard grew violent and 
threatened to kill me. 

I was charmed with this. It was like 
things in books, and of course I had no 
idea that Tom meant to keep his word 

My friends and I were staying in a 
delightful old country hotel, not far from 
Tom Kennard’s house. My room. was on 
the ground floor, and as the weather was 
warm I kept the two windows wide open 
My broken love was making me too sad 
for sleep, and as I lay staring tragically 
through one window at the full moon 
just showing over the horizon, I heard 
a stealthy movement in the room 

I turned my head and saw Tom Ken 
nard climbing in through the other win- 
ow. The moon acted like a theater 
spot-light upon him. I could even 
his eyes. They looked red and wild as 
they searched the shadows of the big 
room for the bed where he expected me 
to be fast asleep. In his hand was a 
knife—a hunting knife it must have 
been; and I suddenly realized that I had 
a mad fear of a knife. I almost felt it 
slipping in between my ribs 

My brain worked quickly. I thought. 
if I sprang out of bed and surprised Tom 
when he expected me to be quietly sleep- 
ing, I might wrench the knife from his 
hand. With a blood-curdling shriek I 
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leaped at him like a young tigress, and 
I did get the knife away with no worse 
result to myself than a slight cut across 
the fingers 
People heard 
than a minute | 


less 
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In 
and 


screams. 
rescued 


my 
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said negligently. “So many writers and 
stage people go there 

“Oh all the intelligentsia. I go 
sometimes with Donald Broome, and he 
introduces me to the clever chaps. I 
suppose you know the crowd there.” 

‘N-not very well. I don’t have much 
time for dining ovt. I’m so busy!” 

You spoke of the theater. Are you 
actress? 

Mary hesitated. Looking at Charles 
well-cut clothes and well-kept 
hands, she wanted to impress him. She 
would have liked say she was Ethel 
Barrymore's understudy, but she could 
not fib under the gaze of those honest 
gray eyes. “Not quite,” she admitted. 
“I’m in the chorus of the ‘Frivolities’.” 

He gazed at her blankly, and she won- 
dered if he was astonished, shocked or 
impressed. 

There is nothing, not even soft music, 
not even poetry, that draws two human 
creatures together more potently than a 
delicious dinner in sympathetic surround- 
ings. By the time they had finished the 
coffee and Charles and Mary 
were such good friends that it seemed the 
most natural thing in the world for him 
to take her back to the theater By the 
time the performance was over, it seemed 
to be taken for granted that he should 
put her into another taxi and transport 
her home. By the time they had arrived 
at the rooming-house, it inevitable 
that he should persuade her to let him 
take her breakfast They looked a 
long time at each other as they said 
few of the old laws still 
Broadway 
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WANT Mrs 

said Mary in a low voice 
the ornate clerk with the white carnation. 

The clerk gave her the appraising 
glance of his first bored and 
then appreciative Stubbs? What 
initials?’ he asked the huge 
register 

She’s not a guest.” s: Mary hur- 
riedly She—she’s employed here. A 

1 chambermaid 

The clerk s glance grew cold 
give you any information 
help,” he said, down his 
have their own quarters.” 

I know,” persisted Mary, crimson, 
“but they aren't there in the daytime; 
they re—they re working I—I ve been 
to see Mrs. Stubbs before. Some one at 
this desk called up the housekeeper and 
was told where I could find Mrs. Stubbs.” 

Oh,” said the clerk in an aloof way 
he could not withstand Mary’s blue 
and flushed cheeks, and, with the 
air ola prince of the blood condescend- 
ing to the garbage collector, he got the 
information she was seeking 

Mary went across the broad lobby to 


to see Stubbs, please,” 


very to 


protession 
Mrs 
turning to 
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miserable Tom—who, it appeared later, 
had made himself dead drunk for the 
deed—was helpless. 

I was very unhappy for many months. 
But if that affair hadn't happened, I 
should never have gone to England to 


fo | | 


Paste Buckles 
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the elevator and rode up to the ballroom 
on the third floor. There she heard a 
faint swishing of water, and following it 
she found Mrs. Stubbs on her knees by 
the wall scrubbing the baseboard. 

Mrs. Stubbs was middle-aged, gray- 
haired and tired. Her shoulders bent 
over the pail of dirty water each time 
she dipped her cloth in it as if they 
would never be able to straighten again. 
Her hand, parboiled from long soaking 
reached up to push back a gray lock 
with a gesture that was weariness itself. 
But when she saw Mary approaching 
over the polished floor, she sat back on 
her heels quickly, and her sagging face 
lighted into sudden radiance. 

‘Why, Angie darlin’!” she said happily, 
I never expected you today! Don't 
you have a rehearsal this mornin’?” 

“I got excused, because I just had to 
see you. And please don’t call me Angie.” 

“Mary, then.” The radiance faded 
from Mrs. Stubbs’s face, and it went 
gray and weary again. “If it’s money, 
darlin’, I just can’t 

Oh, don’t say that! This is some- 
thing very, very special. Charles Sum- 
mers asked me to the Arts Ball tonight.” 

“Angie darlin’, I mean Mary, I could 
just as easy buy you an automobile as 
a new dress. The coat cleaned me out.” 

‘I know, and don’t think I don’t ap- 
preciate it. Ill pay it all back to you 
some day, and more too. But this is so 
important! If I look right tonight, if he 
isn’t ashamed to introduce me to his 
friends, I think he—he'll ask me. And 
he’s the only man of that type I have 
Cheap chorus boys or stage-door 
mashers are the only men I know. He's 
been near it—so near it—so many times 
and something always went wrong 
Everything must go right tonight!” 

Do you—do you love him, darlin’?” 

The color swiftly over Mary's 
lovely face. oh yes!” she mur- 
mured. 

Mrs. Stubbs’s tired face was flooded 
with a tenderness that made it momen- 
tarily as lovely as Mary’s. “Then we 
got to manage somehow, dearie,” she said. 

Mary patted her shoulder affection- 
ately. “You're a dear.’ 

Mrs. Stubbs rose with a sigh. ‘Well, 
we ll do what we can. Maybe the house- 
keeper'll let me have somethin’ on next 
week’s wages, and I can get off a while 
now by workin’ overtime tonight. You 
wait here until I get permission.” 

They made an incongruous pair when 
they set out: Mary distinguished and 
elegant in her trim, slim raiment; Mrs. 
Stubbs dingy and shapeless in her old 
black coat and battered hat. When they 
entered a shop Mrs. Stubbs dropped be- 
hind. and made herself a stranger. Thev 
followed a technique that was apparently 
planned: Mary examined the articles on 
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live, and should never have had any of 
the experiences which have been 

sweetest and best in my life. “Layer of 
love” do build up character! And char. 
acter unquestionably is the guardian 
angel of fate. : 


the counters, fingered her choice and T 
passed on. Mrs. Stubbs coming after 
her, did the paying and the carrying 
She bought a pair of shimmering, “pale 
stockings, a vivid cerise flower and a tiny *™ 
handkerchief to match Considerably 
brighter, Mary was turning toward the 
shoe department, when Mrs. Stubbs crept 
close behind her and whispered: “Angie 
darlin’, if it’s slippers you're thinkin’ of 
I just can't. She wouldn't give me by 
five dollars, you know.’ mt 

“But those old black slippers—” Mary 
broke off suddenly Oh. look at the 
lovely paste buckles in that tray! If] 
had a pair of those, I wouldn't need new 
slippers. Oh, please, please get them for 
me, on credit. You look so—so respect- 
able, I know they’d do it for you, when 
they wouldn’t for me. I must have those 
buckles!” 

“Well, pick "em out, darlin’,” said Mrs, 
Stubbs, with a patient sigh. “I'll do my 
best.” 

Mary went over to the tray, examined 
a pair of the sparkling things with eager 
eyes, asked the price, laid them down 
indifferently and passed on. Mrs. Stubbs 
came soon after to the same counter, 
talked earnestly and pleadingly to the 
clerk and then the floorwalker was called 
to join the conversation. There was a 
good deal of head-shaking: and at last 
Mrs. Stubbs moved away dispiritedly. 

Mary, carelessly inspecting a counter 
at a little distance, sent her an inquiring 
look. But Mrs. Stubbs shook her head 
forlornly. Mary’s eyes besought her des 
perately; I must have those buckles, they 
said, or I'll die! Mrs. Stubbs was very 
still for a minute. Then. straightening 
her bent shoulders, she flickered a smile 
of tender reassurance Presently she 
walked again, very quietly. past the tray 
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A man in unobtrusive blue serge, with ake 
a loose coat and baggy ousers une 5 
pectedly entered into conversation with 10 
her this time. He slipped a stubby hand Is 
under her elbow and showed her a badge tre 
that shone brighter than the buckles. eo 

“IT want the young lady too,” he re L 
marked , 

“Qh—oh!” Mrs. Stubbs cried out in 9 
sudden terror. “You ain't goin’ to bother # 
her! She's got nothin’ to do with it! I 
don’t even know her!’ he 

‘I seen her signal you.” remarked the nm 
baggy blue-serge man You ain't very wh 
slick either of you. Better come quiet @ i 
if you don’t want trouble ‘ 

Dinginess pervaded the court room | 
The light filtered through such dusty Ch 
air, and fell upon such dingy furniture rm 
and people that it acquired dingy be 
shades iyi 

Mrs. Stubbs and Mary. the only wo ) 


men, sat apart from the other malefactors 
and whispered together forlornly 
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q wonder if he'll come.” : 
“Mh, I almost hope he won't! It seems 
»me I'll die if he sees me in this awful 
sce!” sis iad R : 
q know. Why'd you send for him, 
tin”? 

J told you. I don’t dare let anybody 
y the theater hear about it, and I don’t 
pow anybody else. Besides, I had to 
vad him —_ — the dance, and he 

riectly we 
Bt sick. Oh, there 
ip is!” a 

There was a stir in 
je group of people 
jafing around the door 
gd Charles Summers 
grode in—clean, well- 

alert and de- 
yadable. His eyes in- 
fmant and sympathetic 
gught eagerly for Mary. 
ad Mrs. Stubbs moved 
yay from her to show 
iat they two had 
wthing in co 

The women defend- 
sts were called first: 
Yrs. Angelina Stubbs, 
chambermaid Miss 
Mary Stuart, dancer 
The shop detective told 
tis simple tale in a terse 
ad pointed style: He 
gen the young one sig- 
ul the old one; he seen 
te old one make a pass 
it the tray, and then he 
fund the buckles in her 
mat pocket ; the old one 
iimitted everything except the young 
me’s signal—the young one wouldn’t ad- 
nit anything. 

The judge looked from one to the 
wher: Mrs. Stubbs gray-faced, tragic- 
ged, slumping wearily in her chair; Mary 
eect, elegant and beautiful. They 
vemed ill-assorted partners in crime. 
His eyes lingered on Mary, for, though 
a judge, he was fairly young and ex- 
emely human. “Are you perfectly cer- 
in you saw this young lady take part 
nthe affair?” he asked the detective. 

Mrs. Stubbs, observing his human 

ok, became suddenly alert. 
“No, Judge! No, your honor!” she 
merposed. “Excuse me, I don’t want 
to be contemptible to court or anythin’ 
ike that, but this man don’t know what 
t's talkin’ about. She didn’t have 
wthin’ to do with it, Judge, not a thing. 
[seen the buckles, and I wanted some 
teadful bad, for—for a present, to give 
way; and I didn’t have enough money, 
and they wouldn’t give me credit, so—so 
but she never knew a thing about 
t You examine her, Judge, and let her 
0; this ain't no place for a lovely young 
dy like her.” 
The judge looked again at Mary; he 
fund it a pleasant occupation and no 
wonder. “Can you produce some one 
vho is well acquainted with you, to testify 
© your general probity?” he asked. 

“II think I can,” answered Mary, in 
i very low voice, “if you'd call Mr. 

tles Summers. He’s a business man 
it very high position. I—I think he’s 
“re, and I think he wouldn’t mind testi- 
ying for me. He knows me—very well.” 

Her eyes were on her tightly clasped 


At last Mary was dining w 


hands; it was evident that this distressing 
and unworthy situation taxed her en- 
durance to the utmost. 

But getting out of it proved to be 
astonishingly simple. Charles Summers 
was called. He asserted in no uncertain 
terms that Mary Stuart was a young 
woman of the highest integrity, that any 
one who knew her would bear witness to 
the fact, and that if it came to a ques- 


tion of bail all his personal assets would 
back up his opinion. He spoke with such 
force and sincerity, Mary Stuart looked 
so lovely and so piteous, the judge was 
so obviously inclined to clemency, that 
the detective admitted the possibility of 
a mistake; and in a few minutes Mary 
found herself at liberty to go home in 
Charles Summers’ car, which was waiting 
for her outside. 

“IT congratulate you, Miss Stuart; not 
every one who comes into this room gets 
out of it so quickly,” said the judge, 
very genial and gallant. “Good day to 
you!” 

Mary rose, slender, elegant—free! 
And Charles Summers tucked his hand 
under her arm and drew her away. 

“And now, madam,” said the judge, 
reverting to sternness and addressing 
Mrs. Stubbs, “did it not occur to you 
that to steal from one person was a 
strange way to give to another?” 

“N-no, sir.” 

“Have you ever stolen before?” 

“No, sir. No, sir!” Her voice rose 
startlingly with the vehemence of her 
repudiation. 

“It’s very strange that a woman of 
your age and apparent respectability 
should break a law for such a frivolous 
reason. Did any one tell you to do it?” 

Mary Stuart, who had been moving 
more and more slowly as she neared the 
door. looked back over her shoulder. 
Mrs. Stubbs’s head was bowed, her hands, 
in their shabby fabric gloves, twisted to- 
gether in misery; she looked a very in- 
expert, incapable criminal. Mary stood 
still. 

“N-no,” mumbled Mrs. Stubbs miser- 
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ith a man of the world. 


ably. “I just done it all by myself.” 

“Was the person for whom you stole 
aware of your intention?” 

The gray head sank still lower. 

I done it because I—I wanted to.” 

“Then there is no excuse for you. You 
are a sneak-thief, and “ 

All at once the judge was interrupted 
by something like an embryo whirlwind 
and Mary Stuart, who had been at the 
back of the court room 
was suddenly and start- 
lingly manifest almost 
beneath his nose. Her 
arms were around Mrs. 
Stubbs, her upturned 
face was aflame with an- 
ger and with tenderness 
From a beautiful, aloof 
patrician she was trans- 
formed into a shamed 
excited, exalted little 
gamine; and, oddly 
enough, the change was 
a distinct improvement 

“She is not a sneak- 
thief!” cried Mary 
Stuart. “She’s the best 
person in the world! 
She’s my mother, she 
stole ‘em for me—I'm 
the sneak-thief I've 
been a_ horrid, beastly 
snob—but I’m through 
I tell you, I’m through! 
You go home, dear. And 
you tell Charles Sum- 
mers good-bye for me 
I’m not going to show 
off to him any more— 
I’m going to jail, and you're going home 

“Oh no, no! Don’t listen to her!” 
cried Mrs. Stubbs, wringing her hands 
‘*Tain’'t so! I stole ‘em! Oh please 
Judge, don’t let Angie go to jail!” She 
looked around wildly and fixed anguished 
eyes on Charles, while she tried to wrench 
herself from the girl’s embrace. “Don’t 
believe her, Mr. Summers! I don’t know 
her! I never saw her before! She never 
done it! 1” 


“No. 


‘Tain’t so! 

At this, however, Charles Summers of- 
fered a surprise, a little private surprise 
of his own. He put his arms around the 
two of them, and looked down at them 
with a gaze which seemed to be com- 
pounded of astonishment and loving un- 
derstanding. 

“Who's lying now?” he asked Mrs 
Stubbs, very gently. And then, to Mary: 
“Why didn’t you tell me you had a 
mother like this? I’ve been scared to 
death of you. But now! Oh, marry 
me, Angie—and let me go to jail in- 
stead! My mother says, ‘Tain’t so,’ 
too!” 

“Why, Charles—wh-why, mother dar- 
ling—” stammered Mary Stuart; and sud- 
denly all her elegance, all her anger and 
all her delicate make-up were washed 
away by a gush of hot, happy tears 
“Oh, I’m so glad! Let’s all go to jail 
together!” she cried. 

“The court has decided,’ interposed 
the judge, “that jail is not the penalty 
indicated in this case. The penalty is a 
life sentence—with the court réserving 
the right to make a wedding present of 
a pair of paste buckles. Let me know 
when it comes off, because I’m going to 
kiss the bride. Next case, please.” 
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the longing in her voice for he asked, 
gently: “Don't you know where she is, 
Diana? 

“No! Mother never speaks of her.” 

His answer made her heart stand still. 

She is in San Francisco. I saw her 
in a theater there not long ago.” 

In the kitchen Diana forced herself 
into a lighter mood. Arthur chipped ice 
for the glasses and spouted much orator- 
ical nonsense, which was different from 
home town technique. Yet not so differ- 
ent was his producing a silver flask. 

‘How about a little kick in it?” 

Determined to live up to his grown- 
up opinion of her, Diana responded; 
“Surely. Go right ahead.” 

He emptied the flask into the pitcher 
and carried the tray outside. Diana fol- 
lowed and a firm hand drew her down 
into the darkness of the porch swing. 

“Shall we have our little drink?” 

Arthur filled a glass for her. Sipping 
tentatively, Diana found it delicious. 
Not reeking with alcohol like the few 
drinks she had dared taste before, but 
delicately flavored, tantalizing! She 
drained the glass. 

“Like it?” 

‘Yes. I want another one,” declared 
Diana. She was sure such a mild drink 
couldn't possibly hurt her 

‘I wouldn't yet.’ advised Arthur. 
“It’s really stronger than it seems.” 

But Diana was pouring for herself; 
lifting her smiling: To San 
Francisco! hope see me 
there soon.” 

‘Why Diana, you litt 

He snatched the glass 
seized her in his arms 

“Dou 't!” 

“I’m crazy about you.” 

At his touch 
leaped into pani 
and struck him 

Silence! A 
his 
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le devil, you 


away and 


every instinct in her 
She struggled back 
full in his laughing face. 
which hurt. Then 
voice, reproachful: “You 
have done that, you know.” 
Diana said nothing. She was cower- 
ing in the hammock. trembling. When 
her voice finally came it frightened her. 
You needn't think.” she said. “be- 
I’m Vivian's sister * and be- 
cry as if her heart would break. 
midst of her passionate sobbing 
Arthur, shocked and penitent: 
my dear! You didn’t think 
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hat there are still girls of eighteen who 
are as fresh and sweet and innocent 
a girl should be Forgive me, 
your 
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little wildcat! 
known absolute terror 
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She hoped 
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For moment she had 
Yet how nice he 
Most men would 
a girl again 
desperately that 
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—continued from page 14 


mother was not awake. She must hurry 
and empty the stuff in the pitcher. As 
she rose, with the tray in her hands, a 
slender figure stalked through the dark- 
ness, up to the door. 

Oh. Louis!’ Diana whispered. 
“Don’t come in, please. I’m on my way 
to bed.” 

“Oh, are you?” he cried, savagely. 
“Well, you’re not going until I’ve talked 
with you.” 

CHAPTER II 
IANA, with the tray in one hand, 
slipped to the door and fastened the 
screen. 

“You can’t come in, Louis,” she re- 
peated, cautiously. “Mother heard us 
last night. She's furious and I simply 
dare not see you for awhile. Please, 
Louis . 

His face pressed against the screen was 
white and tortured with jealousy. 

“It’s all right, I suppose, for Arthur 
Vane to come.” 

His bitter young 
through the darkness. 
tion Diana cried: “Louis, I can’t stand 
here talking to you. Really I can’t. But 
I'll meet you tomorrow.” 

“Where?” 

“Anywhere. I'll drive 
Road to the old mill.” 

“In the afternoon?” 

‘Yes. I'll come about three.” 

He whispered, with his face still 
against the screen, “Good night, darling!” 

Elizabeth was almost jocular the next 
morning. 

“How late were you up, young lady?” 

“Tt wasn’t very late, Mother. The 
clock struck eleven, I think.” 

Her mother held up a joking finger. 

“You think! How do you like Arthur 
Vane? It seems to me he has become a 
really fascinating man.” 

“Oh, he’s all right!” 
carefully. 

When she took the car to. go to meet 
Louis she was conscious of a sense of 
self-distrust. What good would it do’ to 
see Louis again? They would only quar- 
rel. Absorbed in her thoughts, she did 
not .see Arthur crossing the street until 
he had lifted his hat. Impulsively, she 
stopped the car and smiled an invitation. 

“May I take you wherever you're 
going?” 

He climbed in beside her and gave her 
a direct look which shot to her heart. 
“I'm feeling restless today, Diana.” 


voice resounded 
In sheer despera- 


out the South 


Diana answered 


OUIS was sulking as Diana drove up 
by the side of the road. 


‘Sorry, old thing! Am I very late?” 

“Only an hour.” he replied, freezingly. 
One of the fellows told me you were out 
with Arthur Vane.” 

“Yes? You almost make me sorry I 
didn’t finish my ride with Arthur.” 

She parted from Louis in a blaze of 
anger. Just let him ask her for another 
date 

The next morning before breakfast 
Arthur had called, asking Diana to a 
dance at the Country Club 

Just an “informal party” Doc Rugby’s 
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wife was getting up. She would cal 
Diana, too, but he wanted to be sure re 
get his bid in before any one else had 

chance. . 

Diana dressed caretully that evening 
wearing a frail pink chiffon, with a Silver 
girdle. Diana knew that she was beauti. 
ful, having listened to more than one in- 
passioned suitor on the subject. 

Arthur was frankly pleased with her 
Admiration shone from his dark eyes yet 
his manner was cool and friendly. He 
was entirely the distinguished, whimsical 
man of the world she liked. How the 
other girls were going to envy her! 

Arthur was a good incer. Diana 
tripped away dance after dance, reveling 
in the music, the brilliant colors. the 
laughter, the clover-scented breeze. Life 
seemed a gay, light-hearted game. Then 
the lights were darkened; moonlight stole 
softly through the open windows and the 
orchestra began to play “Always.” 

Arthur was at her side with out. 
stretched arms. But she shook her head. 
She could not dance it with any one but 
Louis. But Louis, who had _ brought 
another girl, was leaning gloomily against 
a doorway. 

“If he doesn’t come I! 
him.” she thought 

There was a hard 
throat. 

Then he cam:. Swiftly. as Louis did 
everything, he swept her into his arms 
They danced without a Yet she 
was sure now he loved her. And when 
the dance was finished Louis made no 
demand for a further explanation. There 
was neither anger nor jealousy in his 
face. Nothing but tenderness as he said, 
“Thank you, Diana.” 

He turned and was walking away, when 
Diana laid her hand on his sleeve. 
“Louis,” she whispered I'm 
Can't we at least be friend 
“T love you too much 
just friends. I want you 

I want you!” 

Diana turned away 
The days after 
rapidly. They were full of 
thur. Long rides, swimming at the Coun- 
try Club, golf His attitude did not 
vary. He was ever the interested, charm- 
ing companion, with no hint of sentiment. 
Until the night before he was to retum 
to San Francisco, when Elizabeth Far 
well, coming downstairs for a drink of 
water, ran squarely into her daughter, 
bright head buried on Arthur's shoulder, 

one slender arm about his neck 


CHAPTER III 
r IANA,” gasped Elizabeth 
She stretched a trembling hand 
to the dining room switch. revealing the 
tender scene with brutal clarity 
“Diana, what does this mean?” ‘ 
Only Diana realized the significance o! 
her mother’s question. Her arm dropped 
from Arthur’s neck. She almost 
paralyzed with embarrassment But Ar- 
thur caught her hand as fell. saying 
simply: “I love Diana. Mrs Farwell. 
She has just promised to marry me. 
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FOR MEN who want 
to become independent 


in the NEXT TEN YEARS 


N the spring of 1937 two men will be sitting in a down-town 


restaurant. 


“TI wonder what’s going to happen next year,” one of them 


will say. “Business is fine now 


but the next few 


vears are 


going to be hard ones, and we may as well face the facts. 


The man ‘across the table will laugh. 


“That’s just what they said back in 1927,” he will answer. 


“Remember? 


People were looking ahead apprehensively— 


and see what happened! Since then there has been the 


greatest growth in our history 
fortunes made, than ever before. 
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more business done, more 
They've certainly been 


He will lean back in his chair with the easy confidence and 
poise that are the hallmark of real prosperity. 
The older man will sit quiet a moment and then in a tone 


of infinite pathos: 


“T wish I had those ten vears back,” he will say. 
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CHECK IT! 


Even the mention of dandruff makes you wince. 
And those telltale flakes on your shoulder are 
a real calamity. 

Naturally, you want to end this condition 
as quickly as possible. And now loose dan- 
druff (epithelial debris) can be controlled; an 
easy matter, too. 

Simply douse Listerine on the scalp full 
strength and massage thoroughly. Keep it up 
systematically for at least a week—and longer 
in stubborn cases. In almost every instance 
results will delight you. 

It’s really a pleasure to use Listerine this 
Way. 








Your scalp feels so clean, cool and refreshed. 
Your hair is so easy to comb and stays in place 
so nicely. And it is safe—Listerine does not 
discolor it or leave it gummy. 

FREE One copy “Evidence,” a book that everyone who has 


ever suffered from scalp trouble will want to read. Address 
Dept. D., Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“I realize that she is awfully young,” 
Arthur continued, anxiously. “Perhaps 
you feel I should have waited or that I 
im too old for her.” 

“I should never give my consent,” the 
mother answered, “if you were younger 
cr less able to take care of her. And I 
do not approve of long engagements.” 

It seemed to Diana that a flash of 
understanding passed between the two, 
this man who had asked her to be his 
wife and the mother who felt safety for 
her daughter lay in an early marriage. 

Afterwards, lying awake in her cool 
bed, Diana relived the events leading up 
to Arthur’s proposal. They had gone for 
a ride in her mother’s car. She was 
driving and Arthur had not tried to caress 
her and had spoken only after a prolonged 
silence 

‘Will you miss me when I have gone 
back to San Francisco?” 

Very much,” she replied, a little 
tremor in her voice. “I envy you going 
back to the lights and excitement again.” 

“Do you mean that, Diana? Would 
you like to go too?” 

“Would I?” 

[ wonder,” he continued 
the lights and excitement.” 
Suddenly he leaned toward her: “I love 
Diana. Is it taking advantage of 
your youth to want you for my wife?” 

I don’t see why,” Diana answered, 
breathlessly 

Because you are sO very young—so 
beautifully inexperienced I wonder if 
when you are older you might regret 
7 


if it’s only 


because of 


vou 


Diana did not An elation she 
ould not explain over her with 
the comprehension of the fact that Arthur 
Vane was actually proposing. 

I don’t know,” she said after a 
what Mother will think.” 

To Arthur it seemed a natural remark 
for her to make. Sweetly dutiful! 

Certainly, reflected Diana, it had been 
1 sensible wooing. They had driven home, 
put the car in the garage and entered the 
house through the kitchen. Half way 
across the dining room, he had taken her 
in his arms. Not wildly, as on the first 
uccasion, but very tenderly 

Diana,’ he had whispered, “I 
vou. I want you 

Of its own accord one of her 
had stolen shyly about his neck 

At this moment Elizabeth had blun- 
dered upon them. Her cheerful accept- 
ince of the engagement and her sugges- 
tion of an early marriage hurt Diana, who 
had expected more reluctance. She did 
realize that her mother’s joy was 
sheer relief from her heavy responsibility. 
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mo- 
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not 


IANA woke to a brilliant, sunshiny 

day. She stretched like a lazy cat. 
Everything was going to be different now. 
She was engaged! 

There was approval as well as affection 
in her mother’s good-morning kiss. “Ar- 
thur is leaving this morning?” 

“No,” Diana answered, feeling tremen- 
dously important. “He has decided to 
stay another week now.” 

They lunched at Walnut 
proudly conscious that she 
gaged girl 

I have wired about your ring,” Arthur 
explained. “I told them to send several 


Diana 
an en- 


Inn, 
was 
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of their prettiest so we can choose.” 

Diana had not thought of a ring. It 
would be fun to wear a diamond. But 
if she wore it every one would know. She 
explained this to Arthur. 

“That’s what we want, isn’t it? There 
is no secret-about it. I should like to be 
married in a month.” 

“Oh, no! That’s too soon.” 

“But, sweetheart, I’ve explained to you 
that I can’t be away later in the year. 
If we go east—to New York—on our 
honeymoon fe 

“I have always wanted a Christmas 
wedding,” Diana said, childishly. 

She: felt awkward and ill at ease when 
they discussed their future. For a mo- 
ment she was afraid she was going to 
cry 

He came to the rescue gallantly. 

“Then a Christmas wedding it shall 
be. I won't be selfish about it. But I 
can’t get away to take you to New York 
at Christmas.” 

The rings came. Elizabeth was de- 
lighted with the size and beauty of the 
stones. Diana did not care for diamonds 
but she thought any girl would have been 
thrilled to have Arthur select the most 
beautiful one and kiss it on her finger. 

“Now every one will know that you 
belong to me.” 

The possessiveness in his voice both 
excited and irritated her. She wanted to 
take the platinum circle with its glittering 
heart of fire and fling it back to him. It 
was a symbol—an open sign of Arthur’s 
claim! 

Elizabeth gave a luncheon to announce 
the engagement. There were heart-shaped 
sandwiches tied with pink ribbons, tiny 
china cupids, pink heart-shaped cakes and 
ice-cream wedding bells. The girls were 
“simply thrilled to death.” 

“Why Diana!” 

“I never dreamed it, old thing!” 

Elizabeth cooed from the head of the 
table 

“Show the girls your ring, daughter. 
We think it is very lovely.” 

After dinner Elizabeth, saying that she 
was going to see her pastor’s wife to tell 
her of the engagement, left Diana and 
Arthur on the porch. From time to 
time, both glanced at the ring shining 
on the girl’s slender finger. Arthur, with 
pride; Diana, doubtfully. 

“Sorry, Diana?” 

“Of course not! Why?” 

“You aren't very peppy tonight.” 

“I’m tired,’ Diana explained, goaded 
by an inexplicable feeling of being rushed 
into something. “I have a headache too. 
Would you mind very much if I went to 
bed?” 

Instantly he was the solicitous lover. 
Did she want him to call her mother? 
Or wait there on the porch until she re- 
turned? Diana insisted, feverishly, that 
all she wanted was to go to bed. He 
mustn't wait. 

But before she had started to undress, 
the door-bell rang. Running down to 
answer it, she was confronted by Louis 
Nelson 

“Diana, it isn’t true?” 
he saw her engagement 
see it’s true, all right! 
joy.” 

Tears rose to Diana’s eyes as he turned 
to leave the porch. “Don’t be angry 
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He groaned as 
ring. “Yes, I 
Well, I wish you 


with me, Louis!” she said. half sobbi 

“What do you care?” He swung abou 
seizing her hands. “I don’t see why you 
should when you're engaged to him.” 

Diana, reminded of that fact, with. 
drew her hands. “Now, let’s be sensible” 
she said. “It’s true that I am going ty 
marry Arthur. But I have no desire to 
quarrel with you, Louis, dear. We 
couldn’t have been married for years and 
years.” 

“That's a fine reason,” he said. 4 
shouldn't thank any girl to marry me like 
that. Though, of course, that’s fo 
Arthur Vane to worry over.” 

Again doubt was surging in Diana's 
heart. Suddenly she began to cry 

“Darling, you're crying because yoy 
don’t love him.” : 

“I’m not.” 

“You are,” he insisted, wildly. “You're 
g cold-blooded little huntress, Diana. By 
some day you're coming a cropper, my 
dear!” p 

“Don’t be vulgar, Louis!” 

“I suppose,” he added, bitterly, “that 
you think I am a damned poor loser 
Perhaps I am, but at least I wouldn't play 
the rotten game you play i 

He flounced down the steps and Diana 
flinging herself into the porch swing 
sobbed violently 


ROM that time she threw herself into 

her engagement, heart and soul. Louis 
would have said she “worked at it. 
Dramatizing herself as only a young girl 
can, she played up to her idea of : 
fiancée. Arthur was delighted. She clung 
to him before he went away. His daily 
letters she answered faithfully, chewing 
her pen in search of words. But she was 
otten dissatisfied with the brief results 

Then, without warning, a storm broke 
plunging Diana into uncharted seas 

Her mother had gone to prayer meeting 
on a Wednesday evening. Diana was in 
the living room, embroidering a mono- 
gram on her last linen sheet. Nothing was 
farther from her thoughts than Louis 
Nelson. Suddenly looking up, she saw 
him standing on the porch staring at her 

“Why, Louis " 

“May I come in 
Diana?” 

His voice was almost meek, and he 
looked dejected and unhappy. Diana 
hesitated, disturbed in spite of herself 
by the sudden wistful sweetness of his 
voice. 

“T think,” she faltered, stepping out 
onto the porch “that it would be much 
better for you not to see me.” She 
added: “You know you only come to 
hurt me.” 

“Diana!” He drew her down the steps 

“You do! Do you think I have for- 
gotten the unkind things you said the last 
time you were here?” 

“T was hurt, darling. I couldn't believe 
you'd do a thing like that. My first im- 
pulse was to fling out at you.” 

He was beside her, burying his face in 
the softness of her hair. 

“T love you, Diana. 
you do. 

A terrible voice tore them 
Elizabeth stood in the doorway 
eyes were distended with rage 

“Get out of this yard, Louis Nelson! 
Get out!” 


just a moment 


No matter what 
I will always love you 


apart 
Her 





CHAPTER IV 
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gether to strike her. Oh, if Louis dared 
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“No, Mother.” 
They went silently into the house and 
Flizabeth began to pace up and down the 
“You're [giving room. Suddenly she stopped and 
lana. By: fg sid, doubtfully: “Well, I hope you're 
2 illing me the truth. At least I will give 
you the benefit of the doubt.’ 

Diana could not answer. She was still 
gembling with apprehension. Her mother 
continued: “Go to your room, I prefer 
not discussing this tonight.” ° 

Humiliated, Diana withdrew. Without our air OO cS 

d Diana fg mdressing she flung herself upon the bed 
Two days later she was to know what e e 
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great deal of inconvenience to myself. 
However, if you wish our engagement to 
end that is your privilege. I’m not forcing 
any girl—not even you—to marry me.” 

He turned without touching the ring, 
which lay on the table between them, and 
walked quickly from the room 

There followed a scene. Hysterical up- 
braiding on Elizabeth’s part, which weak- 
ened at last to frantic pleading 

Diana couldn’t act like this, after her 
engagement had been announced. After 
ull “those things” had been given her for 
her cedar chest 

I'll give them back,” 
stubbornly 

She was amazed to find that once she 
isserted herself, even her mother could 
not force her to anything. Why had she 
been afraid of her mother for so long? 
She walked out and closed the door. She 
was intoxicated by her independence. For 
the first time she had realized the force 
of her own personality 

“No one—no one,” she promised her- 
self, “can ever make me do anything 
again.” 


Diana declared, 


ER first step in asserting her new in- 

dependence was to call Louis on the 
telephone. Her mother had gone to her 
room and Diana knew she would not be 
in evidence again that day 

Come over right away, will 
Louis? I want to talk with you.” 

Diana waited in the library. 
short time the bell rang and a 
later Louis was in the room 
face was anxious He went 
swiftly 

“Darling 
some way 

“Kiss me, Louis.’ 

She kept her open She 
flaunting her defiance to the world 
would kiss Louis. Hadn't she said she 
would? But when after a fervent em- 
brace he would have kissed her again, 
she pushed him away 

“No, I want to talk.” 

They on the davenport 
pushed the fair hair from her eyes. 
hand was trembling 

“Do you really love me, Louis?” 

“You know I do.” 

“Enough to run away with me?” 

“Why, Diana Farwell! Do you mean 
run away and be married?” 

She nodded nervously. “Yes. I have 
over a hundred dollars in the bank.” 

Louis’ eyes were blazing “Do 
think I'd elope on your money?” 

Why not? I don’t see that it matters 
whose money it is. It wouldn't as soon 
is we were married. would it Louis?” 

“No, thank you,” the boy retorted. 
“Do you think I haven't any pride? 
Imagine what your mother would think 
of me.’ 

“What would you care?” 

Be reasonable, darling! Can’t you see 
the position you're placing me in?” 

She cried: “I see the position vou’re 
placing me in. I’m a bold girl, and my 
young man can’t have anything to do 
with me.” 

‘“‘Diana—please 

There was a knock and Lucy popped 
her head inside the door 

Miss Diana, Mistah Vane is calling on 
the phone.” 
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Diana went slowly to the telephone. 

“Yes?” 

“IT want to 
come?” 

“I suppose 
ently 

She was so furious at Louis that she 
felt no interest in anything else. When 
she returned to the library Louis rose. 
But now Diana was her old self. Un- 
touchable as the moon! She drew her 
slender figure to its full height. 

“Well?” 

“Please don’t take that attitude, Diana. 
You'd be the first one to regret it if we 
did run away.” 

“Let’s not discuss it.” 

‘You persist in misunderstanding me!” 
he cried eagerly. “I want to marry you. 
Nothing else in the world would mean so 
much.” 

“Yes, you've proved that.” 

“Oh, darling, you know I don’t want 
to wait, but “ 

She drew away from him, haughtily. 
Louis’ arms dropped. 


see you, Diana. May I 


so,” she agreed, indiffer- 


CHAPTER V 


RTHUR came almost before Louis 
left the house. 

“I suppose,” he began, “that you won- 
der what I have to say to you.” 

“Not particularly.” 

“Don’t be catty. It isn’t your line.” 

“IT haven't a line,’ she denied fu- 
riously. 

“Well, be that as it may,” retorted Ar- 
thur, with obvious patience. “I have 
some things to say to you and I am say- 
ing them very seriously.” 

She glanced at him half shyly. His 
calm, matter-of-fact manner in the face of 
her rudeness had won reluctant respect. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, impulsively. 

“Are you really? That helps. Because 
I won’t deny I’ve been rather badly hurt 
today. Not by the things your mother 
told me.”’ he added quickly, “but by the 
attitude you have taken. I came back 
summoned by an incoherent appeal, which 
I confess I was unable to understand. 
With all respect to your mother, Diana, 
I feel that she is making a mountain out 
of a mole-hill.” 

“Louis did come,” she explained, sud- 
denly eager to reinstate herself in his 
good opinion. “But I had no previous 
knowledge of it. He did make love to 
me, but honestly, it was all so quick 7 

“My dear, don’t apologize to me. Do 
you think I don’t trust you? That I can’t 
see how innocent you are?” 
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All the bitterness in her heart 
She put her hand, pleadingly, 
arm. 

“But, Arthur,” she admitted. 
for Louis this afternoon.” 

“You sent for him? Why?” 

“T really don’t know. Except that | 
was hurt and furious. I felt that you 
and Mother were trying to discipline 
me. 

“You are unfair. 
from my mind.” 

“T can see I was wrong now. But then 
my own idea was to hurt both of yoy 
and run away.” : 

“Run away?” 

“Yes. When Louis came,” continued 
the girl, evidently thrilled by her ow 
escapade, “I asked him to kiss me.” 

“Now let me be sure I’m getting this 
straight. After breaking your engage. 
ment with me this afternoon you called 
Louis to come to see you, and asked him 
to kiss you, which he did. Then yoy 
suggested to him that you run away?” 

She nodded, painfully. It sounded so 
dreadfully cheap and common. She had 
made a plain fool of herself, but at least 
she would be honest about it. 

“And what did he say?” 

“He said he wouldn’t do it. But if he 
had agreed I probably would not have 
gone.” 

“I wish to God I were sure of that.” 
Arthur Vane said bluntly. “Because as 
the thing stands I don’t know that I want 
you to marry me now.” 

Color swept the girl's face. 

“No one is asking you to marry me, 
Our engagement is off.” 

“Don’t be such a kid,” the man re. 
turned wearily. “Marriage is not a light 
affair. I am trying to get to the root of 
this thing—-to see why you are so quick 
to change your mind.” He added: “You 
see, I imagined you really cared for me 
Even after your outburst this afternoon.” 

“T do.” 

Arthur frowned. 

“You have a queer way of showing it. 
It isn’t,” he went on, “your sending for 
this boy or even the fact that you kissed 
him. But to suggest that you run 
away ™ 

Diana was conscious of a real “sack- 
cloth and ashes,” repentance. 

“Oh, Arthur,” she wailed. 
terrible when you put it that way. I don't 
blame you for being disgusted. But I 
do love you. Truly I do. I don’t know 
why I’ve been so foolish.” 

He shook his head. 

“I’m afraid you've been playing with 
me, Diana.” 


melted, 
on his 


“I sent 


Nothing was further 


“Tt sounds 


LIZABETH was shut in her room 
Lucy was preparing dinner to the 
accompaniment of her mournful songs 
Diana slipped to the telephone in the 
lower hall and cautiously called the hotel 
“Arthur,” she said, when he had 
answered, “won’t you please come back? 
“Are you sure you want me to, Diana: 
“Yes!” 
She replaced the receiver with trem- 
bling hands 
“Supposing we were married and you 
should feel as you did today?” Arthur 
said when he saw her 
“If we were married everything wouk 
be different.” 
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ns melted “why? Dispositions and tempera- 
; ments don’t change overnight.” 

“But we would be living in San Fran- 
sco and Mother wouldn’t be there. Not 
at I don’t love my mother,” she added 
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pt th ystily. “But she does make things dif- 
t that 7° : 7 
rns. I cult sometimes. 7 
rH Aon jo you know,” Arthur reflected, 
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disci } es ° . _99 
Cipline shere’s a streak of the dramatic in you? 


She was all aflutter 
“Do you really think so? Td rather 
But then be am actress, she cried truthfully, “than 
h of yoy (gj aything in the world. But, of course 
: ere’sno chance ° 
“Absolutely not, if you marry me. 
continued “Not anyway, Arthur Mother would 
her own rather see me In my grave 
me.” Voice and words were so patently an 
tting this (imitation that Arthur laughed. Then he 
engage. fame across to the dainty little figure, so 
‘OU called ridiculous! y unreasonable but so adora- 
isked him bly fresh and unspoiled. 


as further 


Then yoy “Diana, do you really think you love 
Way?” me?” sa 
unded so J certainly do. In my own way. 

She had What way is that, sweetheart? 


t at least Oh.” she faltered, “I like to think 
dout our being married. Telling each 
wher things and doing things _ to- 

But if he gether 

not have He caught her to him with longing 

“I won't give you up. Say you love 


my, 


of that,” ne. / # a . 

Cause as “I do,” she answered, confidently. la Vag y > 

at I want And if Mother writes you again - } C) l€ (2 1¢C 

“Mother isn’t going to write again ; << - i. , ’ aor 
out you, Diana. Because you are go- r¢ . 


arry me ing to marry me at once. 
“You mean 4 


with great pleasure that I 
press y admiration for 


ex} m 
"MAY BELLINE' which | have 


1 - - ° used for metime with most 
man re- “In a week—a week from today. And / , gratifying results. It is truly an 
t a light Im going to take you to New York on indispensable beauty aid to the 
. " 9 woman who would & ber best 
> root of agiorious honeymoon. Sincerely 
sO quick She gazed at him, wistfully, yet with “D, 
lor me “0 you are going to force me to marry 
ernoon you, after all? \ m — ee 
“Not in the least, but I’m taking no Ate BELLINE’’—as though 
more chances. You've broken our en- by magic, would make a 


mgement, thrown my ring in my face, , | wonderful difference in your attrac- 


wing it mt : 
tssed a little playmate and suggested 


ding for tiveness. Try it and see! Instantly, 








u kissed mmning away with him, all in the last 
= welve hours. If vou mean what those your lashes will appear naturally 
itions would imply I am done. But if long, dark and luxuriant. And your 
b east you don't—if it was merely the reaction ois hh j 
fa rather high-strung, dramatic tem- _— a 7 ee ne 
sounds perament—then you'll marry me when I shadowy pools of enchanting lov- 
I don’t *. - . liness. Nothing else gives quite the 
r © paused and there was no smile on x, ee "RE R’’ 
- I bic fa same effect as““- MAY BELLINE” be- 
t know _— ; ’ Peli 
“What do vou sav. Diana? Which do cause the formula of this wondrous 
ee beauty aid is secret. 
, She leant cross to him, slipping her , 
ng with . , - pping mM over. “MAYBE IE” j 
tol hand into his. “I choose to marry Moreover, “MAYBELLINE” is 
you now perfectly harmless, having been used 
He drew he se t im ; -et- ; 7 
roon Ire N her close to him. “Sweet for many years by millions of beau- 
the aeart, youll never be sorry. I'll be so - ae } 7 
0 i < > > , 
°s it. wee i mel ein ae | tiful women in all parts of the world. 
in th mp S Ye) l Obtain it in either the solid form 
a Me snuggled ifort igains is 4 
» hota : led comfortably against hi or the waterproof liquid—Black or 
b rough tobacco-fragrant shoulder. hs 7 i 
e hat Brown—75c at all toilet goods 
pack’ . —— | - 
onal CHAPTER VI . on — ~ - counters. 
ing “ “9 : ; Wray (“Gyz MAYBELLINE CO. 
ONEYMOO , j ' C 
MOON! Magic word of half A — > s CHICAGO 
trem- dreamed mysteries to a girl’s voung : 


mind Tenderness. rapture, abnegation 
% one’s self to strength and beauty! 
love, which laps about your feet like 
entle, sun-kissed waves and carries you 
would Way still dreaming to enchanted, shining 
seas 
Yet Diana, facing her husband in the 
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drawing room of the east-bound Limited, 
felt none of this. Her emotions were 
as stiffly unfamiliar as her new traveling 
dress. Excitement, which had carried her 
through the ceremony, began to die, leav- 
ing her with a sinking sensation She 
twisted the wedding ring on her finger and 
tried to realize that she was really Mrs. 
Arthur Vane 

Arthur smiled at her 

“Are vou very tired? 

“Ves. Awfully!’ 

Perhaps that was the trouble, she 
thought If only he would not insist 
upon talking. If he would go away and 
give her a chance to climb back to famil- 
lar ground 

He must 
on her face 


go outside and 


have understood the dismay 
for he said casually: “I'll 
smoke for awhile. Why 
don't vou go to bed? I won't disturb 

iccepted his kiss, grateful for the 
respite his words implied. When he had 
gone she locked the door and hurriedly 
unpacked her traveling bag, shivering as 
she slipped into the satin and lace crea- 
tion Elizabeth had so proudly packed for 
her. When she was ready unbolted 
the door, self-conscious and uneasy. Once 
in her berth, however, the motion of the 
rain soothed her. Arthur had been ‘“‘aw- 
fully nice It was thoughtful of him to 
leave her alone. She closed her eyes. Al- 
though she had certain she would 
ible to sleep, she opened them to 


she 


been 

not be 

brilliant 
For i 


sunlight 
little while relaxed and 
then her mind flashed into action 
It was the first day of her new life. She 
from her berth, collected her clothes 
cautiously When Arthur 
He found his bride 
observation platform 
Isn it a morning?” 
cried 
You 
His 
Secretly he 
that 


she lay 


aqrowsy 


< rept 
and 
iwoke he 


on th 


dresse¢ a 
was alone 


she 


gorgeous 
thought Arthur 
untaught little 
that he would 
trustful innocence 


darling!” 
ador ible wife! 
never 
Never 


swore 
wound 








NEXT MONTH 


The influence of Diana's cloistered upbringing creates an insidious misunderstanding 
between herself and her young husband 


dim the radiance of those unclouded eyes. 


TRANGE how virtue ceases to be 

virtue and becomes coldness, selfish- 
ness, incapacity for emotion. By the 
time the newly married couple reached 
New York City, Arthur had passed 
through successive stages to puzzled de- 
spair. Was Diana really without feeling? 
Afraid of this new experience? Or amus- 
ing herself by marking time? 

Her sweetness and evident affection in- 
trigued him. Yet the moment he at- 
tempted the slightest intimacy she be- 
came aloof and “untouchable.” As for 
Diana, she was having a wonderful time. 
Fhe journey with its unaccustomed sights 
and privileges as well as the novelty of 
appearing as a pampered young wife 
thrilled and gratified her. Also, she 
realized now that she had nothing to fear. 

One night Arthur snatched her to him, 
passionately kissing her lips, her eyes, her 
hair. Icy terror swept through her veins, 
chilling her blood, congealing all her 
pleasant affection into cold fear. 

“Don’t! Oh, PLEASE!” she begged. 

Her terrified shrinking even more than 
her words calmed him. He released her 
instantly. She discovered that she had 
only to employ the method once used 
on obstreperous “boy friends” to quell 
this husband, who was disappointing her 
pitifully. For she had not expected “this 
sort of affection” from him. 

As for Arthur, he had kept his promise 
to make Diana happy but at the expense 
of his own peace of mind. He was con- 
scious of an increasing unrest. 

They reached San Francisco in a heavy 
fog. But to Diana, eager and excited, 
the city seemed just as fascinating as 
when described by Arthur, its loyal dev- 
otee 

“Oh, Arthur, I adore it.” 

He smiled appreciatively but with a 
new expression. They had been married 
almost two months. He was returning to 
San Francisco a husband, shrugging his 
shoulders, as he recalled the ordinary 


meaning the term implied. But he told 
himself he must not be unreasonable 
Ferhaps he had expected too much of ; 
girl as inexperienced as Diana 

They spent almost a week hunting ap 
apartment, At last Diana chose one, ». 
iractively decorated and quite bridedlike 
with its tiny, spotless kitchen and cy 
board stacked with gaily tlowered dishes 
There was an electric percolator and a 
fat blue teapot, which could be used fo 
Arthur. He preferred tea for breakiay 

There appeared now a new Diana. Jp. 
herently domestic! Elizabeth had ny 
boasted vainly when she said her daugh. 
ter “knew all about keeping house.” Shy 
spent a glorious afternoon preparing he 
first dinner. And it was a success. Ar. 
thur was surprised and delighted 

“How would you like to have company 
some night?” he asked 

“You mean for dinner?’ 

“Yes. I have a couple of friends [4 
like to give one meal like this. Hardened 
bachelors like I used to be! They think 
there isn’t such a thing as an old-fash. 
ioned woman.” 

“I'd love to have them, 
sweetly 

He came around the table to give her 
a kiss, to which she responded lightly 
She was dramatizing herself again. Réle 
of the perfect wife! So she looked int 
his hungry eyes, pushed the hair from his 
attractive forehead and sighed: “Td like 
to make you as happy as vou have made 
me.” 

Instantly he had her from the 
chair, wrapped her in a breath-taking enm- 
brace and carried her into the living 
room. 

Oh, Diana, do you mean that? Wil 
you love me the way I want to be loved? 

She pulled away from him. frightened 
and alarmed. Why was he so “different 
the moment she responded to him? 

“But, Arthur,”’ she pleaded. “I want to 
keep our relationship fine. I thought you 
weren't like other men.” 

“My God, I'm human!” 


Diana replied 


swept 
wep 





A universal problem, as old as innocence and inexperience, is lifted out from the false 
modesty of secrecy, and discussed with sincerity in this powerful novel of married love 
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Her Unknown Husband 


so much. But I 
night—I did not care 


did not feel its effects 
was fairly silly by 
what happened 

i should have 
drink the stuff 
escapade 
leading 
game 

That evening we were taken in taxis to 
inother hotel— I have no idea where 
But I remember that a blizzard was rag- 
ing. We were escorted to a private din- 
ing room where we were joined by about 


fifty university men, all masked but 


known better than to 
but I lent myself to the 

I did not know to what it was 
but I would prove that I was 


two 
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continued from page 38 


who wore only dominoes. Esma and I 
were similarly decorated with dominoes, 
but all our college mates wore full masks. 

Then the banquet began and wine 
flowed freely. Soon I was so badly 
muddled that I knew little of what was 
going on. I have a hazy remembrance of 
hearing some one state that the four 
victims of Cupid did not have the courage 
to defy parental objection, so they had 
been “eloped.” They now would be 
“padlocked.” 

The lights were dimmed, and Esma., and 
I, hand in hand, were led into a flower- 


XN 






bedecked alcove where we were joined bY 
the two men in dominoes. who were 
marched up by their fellows 

Before | was aware of it Esma wis 
taken away from me and my hand was 
placed in that of one of the men. In- 
distinctly I remember responding to mar 
riage vows propounded by a man I could 
see but dimly. Sometimes there appeared 
to be two of him. A little later he handed 
me a roll which he said was my marriage 
certificate. and that I must cling to # 
I know he thought I was intoxicated an¢ 
would lose it, but-in my befuddled mind 


ee. 


FF . PPE 


But he told Mge little sense T had clung to the notion | 
nreasonable Medgt | was playing my part of the joke. 
much of Again Esma and I were taken away 
by our schoolmates, and our “husbands” 
hunting ap gailarly escorted by theirs. From then 
DS€ one, at. Mg very little was clear to me. It seems 
© bridelike Mie a hazy dream to me now. There's 
and cup. #, shadowy memory of being noisily 
red dishes 1 gangplank and put to bed 
ator and Maa stateroom. Then oblivion. 
De used for 


* breakfas: HEN I again became conscious of 
Viana. Ip. my surroundings all was dark as + 
Ba not fil Egypt. I could hear hoarse shouts and andalwood “nn 
daugh. Hi amping overhead, and feel the pitch and ‘casi 
use.” She Hail of a steamer. I felt arms about me ; ; 5 
paring her Hig thought it was Esma. I lay perfectly ’ a vou oe sis C In oll ‘ 


ccess, Ar. Mi yil for a time. listening to the unusual 
od wounds and gradually recalling recent 
€ cOmpany wents that were foggy in my mind, but 

dill clinging to the college escapade no- 
ai jon. I wondered what part of it this 
triends Id figs, and if my recitations were to suffer 
Hardened [wanted to whisper to Esma, and put 


A smoke-wreathed caravan comes trooping into your 
home. It breathes the dream-laden spell of Sandalwood 
—with its mysteries of dark eyes under Eastern moons, 
of days gone by—rich with ancient beauty, with forgotten 
poetry, with the murmured tales of Scheherezade. 


They think sy lips up to about where I thought her / ‘ { —< / 7 j : / 
1 Old-fash- HBr should be, and touched—whiskers! ‘ / | finv cone of © emple Incense weares tis magic, 
(f about one day's growt h! res . 
ina replied # My first impulse was to leap from the Tonight, when you have your friends about you, or when 

: you are alone, light a cone of Incense... and you wil! 


id and scream, but the touch of my 


: . . : lose yourself in a world of strange be rg aunting 
o give her Migs had caused a tightening of the arms ose y self i orld of strange beauty and haunting 


fancies. Seek the spell of Sandalwood, with the fragrant 
charm that it lends to you and to your home. Sandal wood 
is one of the nine fragrances in Vantine’s Temple Incense 


ed lightly. ishout me and I was almost crushed in 
ain. Réle Hembrace as a whispered “darling” came 
ooked int 1 me 
r from his M At last I understood. Dave and I 
“Td like Hyere really and truly married. and had 
have made fH ben shipped somewhere by our college 

mowds. It had been a prank but it had stores. Jn 25c and 
trom the Mxitled our problem. I did not know Pee ae 
iking em- Hwhether to bless or hate them ( . 
the living “Good old Dave!” I thought, and in 

that state of mind I slept again 

As a dim gray light was creeping in 
oof ihe port-holes I awoke to feel kisses on 
frightened Hi ny lips and to hear: “My darling! My 


Each has its mood...its music for your senses. 


A, it dinig and department 


different” Hom little wife at last.” in whispers. as A. A.VANTINE @> Co-INC+71 FirTH AVENUE+ NEWYORK 
va though Dave was afraid of waking me — . 
all 1 Dear, thoughtful Dave. My arms went ‘ i, SEND NO MONEY 
ugnt you MP xound his neck and I clung to him. re- mm Z Genuine Full Cut Diamonds ," 
: : ips 


uming kiss for kiss Neither of us - < Terms (6 Mos. to Pay) 
poke for some time, too full of love and ig png ee 
uppiness to think It was now broad , Ring 2 Genuine | Dia Star 
. ] . monds 4-100 each. 1 Shrine m - 4 
hy, and I turned my head back a little White Gold Top. Eas: | blem if desired eur 
2. blem (any lodge or ny ! Ww rir ize ¥ ~ 
0 whisper initial (Ole Eng ist ge ial or en —_ \ 
‘Tve had such a dream, dear. Tell ag A A ER OM B Ladies’ Ring 15 
me it is not so. Dave' Tell me! } Ruby or Black hese , Gen uine 
a Ask for Free Jewelry Catalog Ynvx w 
Is > > st wore ring ? wv Black Onyx with 
feeamed the last words, springing BUFFALO JEWELRY MFG. COo,30tueats Genuine Full Cut 


and sliding from the bed. snatching This “®lm Reg. Trade Mark Dept. 102 (or at your Jeweler’s) Diamond. 14-Ke 
a my clothing and staring all the while a ae 501 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. White Gold. 


into the face of a man I never had seen 
before! 


My horror would have turned to rage 
nly that I could see the man’s conster- oO Yo u Need Extra Mo ney 
mation Was as great as my own. 

‘I—I thought it was Esma.” he stam- e f 
mered—and then I knew it was Dyke fo r Yo ur Va cation und? 
The look of mingled emotions in those It is not too early to be planning for vaca- or little pleasures. Perhaps the extra dollars 


donest eyes was not lost upon me, as tion now and some extra dollars for pretty will fill a need in the home budget or enable 
he mumbled and floundered for explana- things to wear—or even to tuck away in your the engaged girl to add to Hope Chest or 
tion. My own look softened. I am aware purse when you start away—will add much eweneneen. 
. ~a awe to the pleasure of your trip. 
although I could only gasp But sud- We want you to share our Club opportuni- Write to Helen Willard this very day to 
Y a new line of defense dawned upon ties. They will help you to increase your learn how we make our extra dollars and earn 





oined by 
ho were 


sma Was 


and was : i i i 
- him and he blurted spending money to include more pretty frocks our pretty gifts 

to mar: “A—a fellow has a rig o—to—k-kiss 

to wer is own w-wife , Ad, Ay to—k-kiss | Helen Willard, Director of the Rainbow Club, 

I cour’ I : wis =s | Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y 
ippeared sank to the couch and. hiding my Please tell me all about the Rainbow Club plan of money-making 


handed #% "te in my hands. sobbed silently 


& . ~%9 
narriagt Are we m-married?” I asked, pres-| Name.. 
to it. i ently. | 


Well, I got drunk and married some ‘ity iseshassbucnijubeahe Mabie - 
We, I guess, and I suppose you must eae 
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be the unfortunate,” he answered, his 
voice full of self-reproach and pain. “I 
remember that the minister pronounced 
me and a girl man and wife, and then 
another couple man and wifé, but I didn’t 
know one from the other—and I an- 
swered ‘yes’ to all the questions whether 
they were aimed at me or not. I don’t 
know who mixed us up, or whether it 
was done purposely or not.” 

“The minister could not 
blame; he didn’t know me 
or you from Dave.’ 

“That is true,” he agreed, “but per- 
haps some of those half-wit drunks put 
us in the wrong rooms, purposely or 
otherwise. Where’s your certificate?” 

I sprang for my bag and brought forth 
the precious roll. There it was, in ink 
and indisputable Thorndyke Brooks to 
Dorothy Winship!” 

Then I again while 
Dyke getting into his clothes. ‘I 
going learn if they are on 
steamer,” he said 
wretch must have engineered 
this thing,” I declared. “Who secured 
the licenses? How could they get li- 
without us? Who secured our 
passports? Who purchased our passage? 
Where are we going? What shall we do?” 

“T shall have to answer ‘I don’t know’ 
to all of those questions. I can guess 
that we were impersonated at the license 
bureau,” he replied. “We were handled 
by a committee, and Dave and I sup- 
posed it was all a prank at our expense 
because of our love-affairs, and did not 
attempt to learn who the leaders were.” 

“I believe it was that wretch Vernon 
Estes,” I suddenly concluded, and Dyke 
wheeled on me with 

lf I find on returning that he did this 
thing. I will wring his neck!” 

I looked at him through tear-wet 
lashes. If he had happened along that 
day on the mountain he would now know 
why I suspected Estes—and quite prob- 
ably that scamp would have had his neck 
wrung long ago. For my husband most 
certainly was a magnificent specimen of 
manhood. I could not repress a smile 

the look of helplessness on his hand- 
some face, and somehow I could not, 

uch as I might try to, maintain my sense 
f horror and remorse over our situation 
while studying the man 

How could I blame this clean, big- 
hearted chap for our predicament? It 
as awful for him as for me—he had 
the girl in the world and 
had me in her place. And whom could 
I blame—Esma—Dave? 

At thought of Dave a pang of jealousy 
me. Where was he? Had he dis- 
covered the mistake too late? Did he 
care so very much, after all? Once more 
Mrs. Dorothy Brooks buried her face 
and sobbed 

‘Wha-a-at 
broke forth 

Dyke had not thought of Dave before 
He had pictured the tragic grief of Esma 
and wondered what she would say to him 
when they met again. Would she accuse 
him of being the author of the blunder? 
And would she demand to know if he 
had kissed Dorothy—his wife—before, 
and after he knew? 

But the word “Dave” 
ent thoughts. 


have been to 
from Esma 


I heard 
am 


this 


sobbed 
to 


some 


censes 


was 


lost sweetest 


smote 


will D-Dave sa-ay?” I 


suggested differ- 
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“Poor old Dave!” he murmured. “How 
he will gasp and stare—is gasping and 
staring at the present moment . 

Dyke tried to be sympathetic, to soothe 
my feelings, but suddenly his voice broke 
and he went off into such a fit of un- 
controllable laughter, that I peeped from 
behind my hands wondering if he had 
become a raving maniac. A good look 
at his mirth-distorted face reassured me, 
and I glared at him indignantly. 

“You need not laugh at ‘poor old 
Dave’”’, I said. “If you wish something 
to laugh at, just picture ‘poor old Esma’ 
—too dignified to cry—when she faces 
the awful realization that she is alone 
with an entire stranger—her husband!” 

It was my turn to laugh, and I slid 
to my knees beside the couch, buried 
my face in the cushions and tried to 
smother shrieks of laughter at my digni- 
fied chum’s expense. 

After a time I turned and saw that 
Dyke had dropped to the carpet, crossed 
his legs and was rocking back and forth 
in an almost hysterical condition. 

Our eyes met in mutual appreciation 
of the situation. I held out both hands 
to him and there we sat—utter strangers, 
but man and wife—and awoke the room’s 
echoes with our combined mirth. 

When the hysterical storm had sub- 
sided we sat still, with clasped hands, 
and looked at one another helplessly for 
a few moments. Then Dyke sprang up 
and lifted me to my feet. 

“We shall be better able to decide our 
future course after we have done a few 
turns around the deck in the cool morn- 
ing air,’ he said. “Suppose we learn 
from the purser where we are bound and 
how long before the next landing. As 
for me, I shall not lose flesh moping 
because I have been sentenced to the 
companionship of a girl like you,” he 
finished gallantly. 

I blushed and my eyes fell before his 
evident admiration. 

“I—I'm not going to complain about 
my situation,’ I stammered, “but think 
of the others! What will Dave say to 
me?” 

“What right has he to say anything to 
your”’ demanded Dyke, bridling. “He 
must not attempt to scold my wife!” 

“Oh!” I gasped. But in a moment I 
began again: 

“But what will Esma say to you?” 

Dyke seemed almost to wince. “Gee!” 
he said, “I don’t know. She will look 
cold enough to send shivers down my 
back.” 

‘Well,” I bubbled in a small voice, 
“she must not try to turn my husband 
into a block of ice.” 

“Hurrah! You 
girl!” shouted Dyke. 

“You may go now,” I said. “It is 
time honest m-married folk were out on 
deck.” 

“Y-ves,.” he admitted 
fished out his bathrobe, “but it is rough 
on a fellow to be turned from his own 
door so early in the morning.” 

“It is the penalty of marrying in 
haste.” I said. “You should have pro- 
vided yourself with a formal introduction 
to your wife before you called upon 
her.” 

“But there’s none on board to intro- 
duce us,” he argued 


90 


are a brick, little 


slowly, as he 





“Dave and Esma will do it when y 
meet them.” I retorted. 

“Hang Dave and Esma,” he growled 
as he went out. ; , 


E WENT down to breakfast to. 


Se Fas 


gether, but saw nothing of Daye 
and Esma. Then we went to the purser ad 
office and learned that they were not o «] 
board. al 

“A college wedding stunt?’ laughed “s 
the purser. “a 

“Yes,” grinned Dyke, “and we don “A 
know where we are going or when we gan 
arrive. 

“I have your tickets and passports” rn 
the purser said. “You are for the west A 
coast of South America, with stops along 
the way. Then over the trans-Andeap re 
railway from Santiago to Buenos Aires, B. 
and up the east coast home ~/ 

“Phew!” whistled Dyke. “I see where e 
1 don’t graduate this year.” Turning to “4 
me, he said in a low voice: “Our first stop A 
is at Cristobal. We have six days in 
which to get acquainted and pass judg. 
ment on our pickle.” D 

We paced the deck and went over all dull 
the incidents of the last twenty-four ove 
hours that we could recall. Both had ree 
thought of trying to secure another state- nd 
room, but the purser had told us that iv 
some one paid a large sum for the one we on 
had because every berth had been token 
for weeks. a 

We soon reached the cot.ciusion tha jy 
we must not permit a hint of our predic 3 ™ 
ment to reach the other passengers, and 
so must keep our mouths shut and make 9 ™ 
the best of it. thes 

The storm still raged and the sea was .- 


rough, but both Dyke and I proved to be 
good sailors. Perhaps it was because our 


minds were so completely occupied with hum 
our personal affairs. As night came o inti 
the steamer seemed to toss and pitch My 
worse than ever, her engines throbbingas 9 ™ 
she hesitated and trembled in the teeth T 
of the northeaster, then plunged ahead j™ &t 
again. nto 
I was glad Dyke was near me whenl D 
had crept into the bed and he was camped J pour 
on the couch. But I could not sleep. wails 
Suddenly there was a jar, a quiver, 9 labt 
hoarse shouts, and the engines were re- & te 
versed. beat 
I screamed in terror, and Dyke 9 ao 
bounded to the floor. In the darkness he # aim 
staggered to my side and said plete 
“Don’t be alarmed, child: I don’t be 9% Yc 
lieve there is any danger. We shall go offic 
ahead again presently.” »- 
“I’m afraid we have run down a ship, : 
I cried, “and people are struggling for The 
their lives in the water this bitter night.” 4 
I slipped out of bed and stretched out 
my hands to Dyke in the darkness He T 
steadied me to the couch where we Sa wha 
and listened to the sounds of the storm beh 
and talked in hushed tones ] was trem- 
bling, and his arm dropped _protectingly ‘in 
about my shoulders : 
In a few minutes there were shouts and - 
cries along the corridors. sounds @ we 
hurrying feet and shrieks of terror t 
‘Put on your heaviest runt 
garments,” Dyke said calmly, 4s man 
reached for the switch and turned on the his 
light. In silence he donned his clothing The 
and then assisted me into my fur coat SOor 


fastening it up to my throat in a matter 
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giact manner. Then he stepped back 

od Jooked me over approvingly, from 

fur cap to feet. ; 

As we passed into the short corridor 

ding from our stateroom, Dyke caught 
3 bulky bundle which he vainly tried 


when we 


> growled, 


akfast to. ip hold beyond my view—life preservers. 
; Of Dave HP Before he opened the door he paused 
1€ purser's MF aod looked down at me steadily, saying: 
re Not on “Don't get panicky, whatever happens, 


nd if we get caught in a crush, hold up 
wur skirts and keep on your feet at any 
cust.” re : 

He pressed me to his side for an in- 
dant, and the next we were but two 
goms in a maddened throng, a surging, 
drieking, praying mass. 

Asearch-light which was already turned 
yon the sea revealed human beings in 
te icy water. Officers were pushing their 
way around among the passengers trying 
jo reassure them, and sailors were trying 
i lower a boat to save those in the sea, 


laughed 


we don't 
when we 


aSsports,” 

the west 
LOps along 
ns-Andean 
nos Aires, 


see where 


uring 10 Hi iw they were handicapped by the mob 
r Hrst stop Hf iat surged upon them. 

< days in : 

ass Judg- YKE and I stood in a corner a little 


apart from the crowd, watching in 
dill agony. Dumbly we watched until a 
aowd of frantic steerage passengers rush- 
ddupon the scene, beating down women 
nd children to get at the boats, and with 
inives and missiles, forcing the sailors 
fom their path. 
It was then that Dyke stiffened like 
deel, and I felt the big muscles of his 
rigid under grasp. 


t over all 
venty-four 
Both had 
her state- 
1 us that 
he one we 
een t?ken 


sion that 


. Ww my 
r predica- jm %™ Bre . y * 

ers, and ‘Don't move from here!” he com- 
and make j@ anded me, “but stick to this alcove and 


these life-preservers. Ill be back pres- 
tatly.” 

He was gone like a flash—out into that 
fighting, cursing, praying mob. I saw 
him lift women and children gently aside 
mtil he was among the maddened men. 
My heart stood still as a dark-skinned 
man with a gleaming knife faced Dyke. 

The college man’s arm shot out and the 
dirk man fell to the deck, his knife flying 
into the sea. 

Dyke plunged forward, 
pounds of bone and brawn, as 


> sea was 
ved to be 
cause our 
pied with 
came on 
ind pitch 
obbing as 
the teeth 
ed ahead 


two hundred 
hard as 


e when I 
s camped 


; sleep. rails, and just off the football field. The 
a quiver, tabby, rough men were like tenpins be- 
were re- M lore that rush. He hurled them back, 


beat them down and sent them sprawling 
ibout the deck, until the ship’s crew had 
uthered numbers and rushed in to com- 
pete their work. Then Dyke's clear 
wice rang above the hoarse shouts of the 

cers and the cries of the terror-stricken 
Mass : 


rkness he 


don’t be- 
shall go 


. a ship,” “Stand back! You are in no danger! 
sling for Me steamer’s all right! Let the sailors 
»r night.” rescue the poor devils we have run down! 


Go to your cabins! 


ched out You are all right!” 
ess. He The crowd drew back, reassured by 
» we sat ( "hat they had seen and heard. They 


tecognized a forceful leader and began to 

believe his words. The frantic passengers 

were cowed. The officers followed up the 

advantage, but the mass would not re- 

Wat until Dyke, with me _ clinging 

Moudly to his arm, slowly started for our 
in. 


he storm 
yas trem- 
tectingly 


/ 
outs ane 
unds ol 


or 
strongest The accident proved to have been the 
as he jm “Maing down of a fishing schooner. Every 

d on the Mah was rescued, either by the boats of 
clothing own ship or by the steamer’s crew. 
fur coat Steamer was not badly damaged, and 
- matter 0 she was beating ahead into the 


storm, her engines throbbing as regularly 
as before. 

“T was so proud of you!” I said. 

“T’d—I'd kiss you for that if every- 
body was not staring at us,” he blurted. 

Back in our stateroom Dyke and I 
threw off our outer garments with relief. 

I watched him closely trying to read 
his thoughts. Suddenly his eyes caught 
mine and he said: 

“Look here, child, you are tired plumb 
to death. Fly to your nest and rest for 
six good long hours. You need it. 

He patted my hand gently as he spoke, 
then hurried to his cramped position on 
the couch. 

“T was thinking of Dave and Esma,” I 
admitted, “and was wishing we all had 
sailed on the same steamer.” 

“That would not have settled our dif- 
ficulties,” he returned, soberly. 

“Why?” 

“Because you are as much my wife as 
the laws of man can make you, and only 
the processes of law can undo what has 
been done.” 

I felt my face blanch at the thought. 
“I'd rather die,’ I said after a little, 
“than go into court and ask annulment.” 

“Then, my dear girl, you can never 
hope to spend all the happy years you 
have planned with Dave.” 

His tone was coldly logical. 
pause he added with hesitation 
suggested a conflict of emotions: 

“You are wishing you were on 
other steamer?’ 

“I don’t know—I—suppose 
stammered. 


After a 
which 


the 


so,” 


HE days and the evenings and the 
nights came and went, and every 
division of the twenty-four hours brought 
new bonds between us. We found that 
we had many tastes in common and 
learned much of each other’s past and 
people; of our secret hopes and ambi- 
tions; of our likes and dislikes. 
At Mollendo we left the steamer and 
took a train up to Arequipa where we re- 
mained for a week. It is the second city 


of Peru, a beautiful oasis in the burned- 


out mountainsides. 

From Arequipa we went on up into the 
Andes to. Juliaca. 

Barren and dirty Juliaca perched in 
the heights of Andean grandeur brought 
me to death’s door, and to ecstatic happi- 
ness. 

We arrived there at dusk and were es- 
corted by half a dozen of the dirtiest red 
men I ever saw, to a hotel just across the 
railway tracks. There Dyke half carried 
me up the outer stair, for Soroche had 
clasped me for its own, and those who 
have suffered from mountain sickness will 
understand how ill I was at an elevation 


of fourteen thousand feet above sea level. 


Dyke hovered over me in pitiful alarm, 
and I tried to be brave and to smile for 
his sake, but it was a poor attempt. 

I was certain I was going to die, and 
clung to Dyke as if his strength could 
save me from death. As I grew worse 
he took me up in his arms and held me 
close, breathing endearing terms to me. 

At last a doctor came and assured us 
that I would be better by midnight and 
almost well in the morning. 
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When he had gone Dyke crushed me {Address 


to him in overwhelming relief. He rained 
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kisses upon my face as I still clung to 
him. He told me of a love for me such 
as he had never felt for Esma or any 
other, and I whispered my love for him. 
After a time I was better, but Dyke did 
not leave me for a single moment. ‘My 
darling wife!” he whispered a hundred 
times that night 

Next dav over the pass at 
Crucero Alto feet above the sea, 
and then dropped 4,000 down the 
gloriously amazing valley of Vilcanota, 
before we entered Cuzco at evening. And 
I was so happy that this dirty old cup in 
the Andes looked like Heaven to me 

That night I confided to Dyke a new 
fear that had come to me: “What if we 
were not married after all? What if the 
whole performance had been a gigantic 
hoax?” 

Dyke held me off at arm’s length and 
looked at me Then he laughed and 
squeezed me harder than ever Easy to 
mend, little sweetheart,” he said 

I was puzzled by Dyke's attitude. He 
was laughing at my fears but to me they 
had become serious 


Ww we reached 
' prised to hear 
taxi driver to take 
states Legation 
“We are not dressed for such a call,” I 
demurred, but Dyke laughed quizzically 
Not a word more would he vouchsafe as 
we entered the But we had not 
wait the Minister ap- 
Dyke explained our presence by 


we went 
14.088 


feet 


Sucre I was sur- 
Dyke order the 


us direct to the United 


Legation 
long to before 
peared 
saving 


My 
( ollege 


victims of a 
two 


wife and I the 
prank Our fellows in 
American colleges secured our passports, 
narriage licenses, steamer tickets and res- 
married us, put us aboard ship 
adrift Without our having 
to do with it we were eloped 
Now it occurs to us that there might 
have hokus-pokus about the 
ceremony and we want it fixed up good 
nd solid. Can it?” 


are 


ervations, 


nd set us 
inything 
been 


some 
vou arrange itr 

Under such circumstances, ve the 
Minister answered, smiling. “Have you 
your marriage certificate, madam?” he 
ked of me 
I produced the document and he smiled 
gain and | 
I think 


yung friends kr ae 


sai 
irri d, my 
iruthers 

double 


with 


you 


well it Vv give \ " 
ch. You will remain to 

I am sure 
We explained tha direct 
the train and ha t secured hotel 
reservations We would be glad to re- 
to dinner. He told us to go to the 
Club and he would ‘phone an 
introduction ahead 
That evening the 
stood up with us 
married again \s 
words were finished 
kissed me many times before 
faces of the Minister 
half a 
me 


dinner 


had come 
tron 


turn 
strangers 
Minister end his wife 
ind Dvke a a I were 
solemn 
Dyke seized me and 
the laughing 
and his wife, the 
dozen invited guests 
and laughed at my 
flaming face, Dyke gravely announced 
that he was going to be married over 
again in every legation and embassy we 
came to in South America. 

“Where do from 
host inquired. 


oon as the 


pastor and 


As he 


release d 


you go here?” our 
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“We reach Santiago on the seven- 
teenth,” Dyke replied. 

“Fine!” said the minister. “I hope 
you will visit the Embassy. The Am- 


bassador is a warm friend of ours.” 


O OUR surprise we were met at San- 
tiago by a gorgeous car with driver 
and footman in uniform and gold braid. 
We were taken direct to the Embassy and 
met at the door by the Ambassador him- 
self. His greeting was: 
“Welcome to our city, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooks! We understand you wish to 


have the bonds rewelded and we are pre- 
your 


Then 


pared to do it. Go right up to 
room and remove the travel stains. 
dinner and a wedding!” 

It is said that all the world loves a 
lover, and certain it is that these people 
took us to their hearts. We lived five 
days at the Embassy and were motored 
and dined and introduced to fine old Cas- 
tilian homes. 

Finally we sailed out and turned north- 
ward. With only sixteen days between 
us and New York, I saw the sword de- 
scending that had been hanging over us 
since that tragic early morning of our en- 
forced escapade, more than two months 
before 

What had happened to Dave and 
Esma? How would they feel toward us? 
I had dreamed of Dave and of his re- 
proaching me as a false friend and a fickle 
sweetheart. I had pictured Esma as turn- 
ing coldly away from me, and scorning 
Dyke altogether. Then, too, there was 
Dyke’s stern father to meet. If he were 
relentless, where could Dyke and I go? 
And what should we do? 

We had written from Santiago to our 
parents and to Dave and Esma. We did 
not even guess where our former fiancé 
ind fiancée might be, but we hoped our 
letters might be forwarded to them, and 
we opened our hearts and told them all. 
We begged forgiveness 

To our parents we admitted the forced 
elopement but did not tell them that we 
had never met before 

Once in New York we lost no time in 
finding the Reverend Dr. Caruthers, and 
onfronting that amazed gentleman with 
a demand to know if we had been 
properly married 

The old pastor was cool toward us at 
first 

“As properly as persons in your intoxi- 
cated condition could be, and be held re- 
sponsible for their vows.” he returned. 
Then he explained that arrangements for 
1 double wedding had been made well in 
advance by a dark man who might have 
been called handsome. His description 
fitted Vernon Estes so well that I could 
not hide my smile. But how could he 
have worked our college mates so 
successfully into his plan of vengeance? 
The clergyman had supposed that it was 
to be a dignified marriage of two couples 
who were to be accompanied by college 
friends. When the wedding party had 
arrived at the church he had been shocked 
at the condition of the contracting par- 
ties, but had gone through with the cere- 
mony because everything was according 
to law 

“Well,” said Dyke, “we were the vic- 
tims of a hazing prank and were made to 
elope, losing our standing in college and 


9? 


the year’s work, but now that it is done 
we are happy and wish to be sure that 
we have been lawfully wedded. So | 
think you had better do it over again and 
make it doubly sure. We are not drunk 
now except with love for each other. and 
we want the bonds extra strong and 
tight.” 

So we returned at last to receive for 
the second time the blessing which noy 
we welcomed, and understood 

From there we went to Dyke's home 
The maid said his mother was in Wagh. 
ington but his father was at the law of. 
fice, so alone together we examined the 
letters which we found waiting, from 
Dave and Esma. My heart stood stil] 
when I saw the familiar writing. Boh 
letters were mailed in Berne. What would 
they say? 

Dyke's hands trembled and his lips 
were white. He opened Dave's letter 
first, and I waited breathlessly 

“Good old Dave! bless him!” 

Then I understood his pallor, for Daye 
was still his friend. 

He handed the letter to 1 


Gor 


e and I read: 

Dear Dyke: I don't know what you 
will think of me or oi Esma but we 
have accepted the blunder—or the vil- 
lainous trickery—as best for all con- 
cerned. Perhaps I never was meant for 
Dot any more than Esma was meant for 
you. 

Esma and I were horrified at first but 
now our love is mutual and we have 
determined to go on together 

After passing a few months in Europe 
we shall go to the Orient. Our parents 
can like or lump it, now that we have 
decided. 

I want your forgiveness, old boy, and 
your lasting friendship; and I hope Esma 
and Dot always can be near and dear 
to each other 

Yours, as ever, 

Dave. 

Tears were rolling down my cheeks but 
Dyke caught me and whirled me around 
joyfully. Then hand in hand he took me 
all through his beautiful home 

“They can do what they wish with me 
now; old Dave is with me!” he shouted. 
A moment later he 

Let’s go see Dad!” 

As we entered his father’s 
fice, I could hear my he 
excitement. 

A large, square-jawed with iron- 
for oment and 
said only, 


said 


private of- 
beating with 


gray hair arose, st 
then, with outstretched h 
“My boy! My boy! 

Father and 
half embarrassed 
afraid of showing emotio 
elder man turned and gave 
kiss 

“Vou little witch!” he 
stole my bov and vou hav 
it! Yes, sirree. Mother: 
cided that things cant 
We've got to have a rea , 
regular old rip-snorter ol wedding at 
our house. You young ones can elope 
but you cannot escape us old folks! What 
do vou think we raised you for. anyway’ 

Nine times wedded to one man! 

But I would marry Dyke every day 
of our natural lives if he wished it, even 
if some of the ceremonies were planned 
by my only enemy—a “darkly handsome 
gentleman.” 
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e around 
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vate of- 
ing with 
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ent and 
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who are 
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it, even 
planned 
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aging for him. It 


_go lives were at stake but their own. 
Peace—who could call this peace? All 
needed to make him happy was Phyllis 
He could have anything else in the 
sorid—but Phyllis was denied him 
There was nothing else in the world he 
snted. The vista of wealth and finan- 
jl honor held out before him by his 
ther was a picture painted with the 
song colors Yet somehow he had 
vision enough to see that without the one 
ie could not have the other To claim 
yllis he must have wealth. Not that 
de was mercenary—he knew she was not 
but he must make her happy and she 
yd never been without money or the 
ings that it buys. Some day he would 
ing the world to her feet. Until then 
must hold on: until then she must 
ait. Oh God, help her to wait! 

He was still staring idly at the figures 
shen the superintendent came in 

“What about that order of belting?” 
be asked We've had to stop off forty 
poms. Unless we get it by Tuesday 
vere going to be late on that last order.” 
‘The freight embargo in Philadelphia is 
dil on,’ Henry told him. “The railroad 
dike has things tied up there yet 

“Well. you know what it means. We're 
hind on that fifty-cent order If we 
jon't make shipment by the thirtieth they 
may cance! 

Henry thought fast. Today was Fri- 
hy. He could spend Saturday and Sun- 
ly in New York with Phyllis. Monday 
te would get that belting in Philadelphia 
ad bring it back himself. Why not? 
“All right. you watch the office for me 
Til go get your belting for you.” 

The superintendent looked at him in 
stonishment. “Oh, it ain't that neces- 
ary but I'd wire ‘em again about it.” 
“Oh, yes. it is important enough; we 
an't take a chance on any cancellations. 
Id lose my job. The pay-roll is made 
wt, you help the bosses pay off. I'll get 
your belting and have it here Tuesday 
moming. Have all your warps ready.” 
That was settled. He wired Phyllis: 
Will arrive tomorrow afternoon.” And 
mth a light heart he caught the train two 
hours later. 


YLLIS met him at the station. hav- 

ing come in from the country earlier. 
He caught a glimpse of her as he raced 
w the long stairs from the train. Both 
heir hearts were beating fast: their faces 
were flushed. Two whole days were be- 
lrethem. For forty-eight hours she was 
sagain! There was nothing else in the 
World. 
They went over to the hotel where 

ty had reserved a large suite. Then 
enfolded her in his arms once more 

e hours seemed to race by: they 
clung desperately to each other. trying to 
wid them back. They were so happy in 
fh other that they were really 
miserable ; 
“This is just like being married to a 
Maveling salesman, only worse,” she told 


boys—bridge—nothing Flirting with a 
lot of men I don't like. I want to get 
a job and work but father won't let me. 
Ii Harry would only come back so I 
could get a divorce or if some Bolshevik 
would only hit him! Oh, Henry, why 
can’t just you and I go away—South 
America—China—anywhere? What’s the 
use of spending our lives like this? 
We're killing the best that’s in us. I’m 
aging every day. What's going to happen 
to us?” 

“I don’t know, honey,” he told her. 
“We're just babes in the woods. Maybe 
the birds will cover us over with leaves. 
Don't let’s think about it. Just kiss me.” 

He got back Tuesday with two big 
rolls of belting, enough to start up the 
looms. The Pullman conductor had ob- 
jected to his bringing them in the sleeper 
but he had managed to check them in the 
baggage car. The looms were started up 
again and the clatter of the shuttles was 
back at its full pitch 

His father called him on the phone that 
day 

“I understand 
he began 

“Te, a. | 
I thought you 
energy 

“a approve ol 
your lying to me about it 
embargo on express. you fool 
to have to fire my own but if you 
leave again it will be necessary. I have 
my obligations to the other stockholders. 
You've been to see that woman again.” 

“Yes.” Henry told his father, “I did 
see her. Did you think I wouldn’t?” 

“All right. This is the last warning 
The next time you leave your job without 
permission from this office you'll be 
fired. And he rang off. 


you have been north,” 


some belting 
my 


went after 
would approve of 


but not of 
There's no 


I'd hate 


your energy 


son 


HE hot weeks dragged on into a mild 

winter and Henry's disposition began 
to give way under the strain of monotony. 
He fussed and fumed constantly; he 
paced about the office like a caged 
animal. 

He could not sleep at all now. The 
phantoms gathered around his bed each 
night and mocked him.” Why was he 
doing this thing? The others were dead 
—why was he still alive? Was it for 
this he had struggled? Was it for this 
work that he had mastered the art of 
flying upside down? If he had all the 
mills in the world would he be better off 
than if he were sleeping beside his com- 
rades in Flanders? For they were still 
his only comrades—no others had taken 
their places. Their struggle was over 

He must fight on. For what? Money? 
He had more than he would ever need 
And now he knew that it could never 
bring him the peace he craved. Honor? 
The King of England had once pinned a 
medal on his chest for “bravery, judg 
ment and skill Was there any other 
honor? Love? He was losing that every 
day. Love might now be his—such a 
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love as he would never encounter again. 
Why fight for any other prize when he 
was going to lose the greatest prize of all 
—now within his grasp? Phyllis was too 
young, too warm-blooded, too keenly 
alive to survive this separation much 
longer 

For two weeks he fought with himself. 
Either way he would iose. If he left the 
mill now he would eventually lose Phyllis; 
if he stayed on at the mill he was sure to 
lose her, and perhaps the sooner. In a 
fit of desperation he made his decision. 
At least he would have Phyllis for a little 
while. They would go away together as 
she had said. For what came after that 
he cared nothing. He had lived without 
a tomorrow before 
and he looked for- 
ward to doing it 
again. Phyllis would 
be his once more! 

He confronted his 
father one morning 

“You told me 
you'd fire me if I 
left again. Well, I'll 
save you the trouble, 
sir. I am going to 
resign 

Why, my son? 
You are doing well 
Don't be a quitter 
I am just beginning 
to feel that I might 
be able to make 
something out of 
you. I'll feel proud 
of you if you will 
wait until I can pro- 
mote you on merit.” 

If skill on the 
adding machine and 
speed on the type- 
writer is all that 
will ever stir pride in you, Father, I 
think I would rather have your contempt. 
But it takes courage to leave—at least 
grant me that. I'm all shot to pieces 
I'm going to rest up. I can’t stick it at 
Colfax any longer I’m afraid I’m 
ing crazy 

“Nonsense S1x 
can promote you 
least a year.” 

Six months more 
me, sir. I’m leaving 
to take my 
show him 


go- 


and I 


stay at 


months more 
But you must 


and you can bury 
Send a new man 
wait a week to 


Then I’m 


I'll 
the work 


place 
about 
gone.” 

“T’ve put up with a lot from you, my 
son,” his father went on I have been 
very forbearing with you and I am still 
waiting patiently for you to return to 
normal. You must get over your crazy 
ideas if you are ever to be of any use to 
me.” 

“Scar tissue never heals, 
I'm off, sir.” 

“Yes, I've heard that shell shock busi- 
before, but let me tell you I don’t 
any stock in it. The world doesn't 
owe you a living yet. If you go away 
now, you stay Don’t bother ever to 
come back.” 

“T won't.” 

A new man was sent down to take his 
place and Henry instructed him in his 
duties. He decided to save the good news 
for Phyllis as a surprise and only wrote 
her indefinitely that he expected to come 
up shortly. 


they tell me. 


ness 


take 
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thousand words. 
pay liberally. 


In ten days he was ready to start north. 
He wired Phyllis: 
WILL ARRIVE NEW YORK SATURDAY 
USUAL TRAIN, 


She wired back: 


SUGGEST YOU 
WEEK-END. 


WAIT UNTIL NEXT 
This was amusing—he had no concern 
with week-ends now; he was a free man 
again. So he wired again: 
WILL ARRIVE SATURDAY. 


And he caught the train as he had 
planned. 

When he got to New York he found no 
one at the head of the steps to meet 


him. That seemed strange. 


How Have You Won 


LOVE MONEY HEALTH? 
M°CLURES, while its chief mission is to entertain you 


with vivid fiction, desires also to serve its readers by be 
passing on to them the intimate personal experiences of 
young men and women who, by struggling and overcoming, So 
have made their dreams come true. 
If you have won a victory from life, if you have conquered 

a business difficulty; escaped from a rut; found a new road 
to happiness; met an interesting person who has done un- 
usual things; learned how to make money an easier way; 
write us your experience in from one thousand to four 
For all acceptable manuscripts we will 


Twice his heart had jumped as he had 
seen her peering through the bars outside 
the gate eager for a first glimpse of him. 
Now his heart sank as it once had risen. 
He called her on the phone from the 
station at once. When she answered he 
fancied that her greeting was a little 
forced. 

“Why didn’t you do as I suggested?” 
she asked peevishly. “I wanted you to 
wait a week.” 

“Wait a week? Why? I'm through 
for good. Don’t you understand—I’m 
not going back at all? There was no rea- 
son to wait.” 

“Oh!” 

This wasn’t right. He had saved this 
as a surprise for her and all the reception 
it got was: “Oh.” 

“Well, drop your bags somewhere and 
come on up,” she told him. 

He took his usual suite at the hotel 
and drove up hurriedly. There was some- 
thing wrong. 

‘“What’s the matter?” he demanded. 

“Oh, I’m all tied up over the week-end 
for a bum party and I can’t possibly get 
out of it. And on top of everything 
Harry is just back and I’m having the 
devil of a time generally. I’m just out 
of bed with the grippe and my temper is 
something to be ashamed of. I’m just in 
the humor to murder my grandmother. 
Everything has gone wrong all at once 
and here you are refusing to do what I 
tell you to.” 

“But, Phyl, you wouldn’t want me to 
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stay in Colfax after I had quit Work 
would you?” 

“But I don’t want you here in Ney 
York!” she insisted peevishly, “Don't 
you understand? I don’t want yoy tO see 
Harry. I don’t know whether he’s ZOing 
to agree to a divorce quietly or not” 
“Ts he going to get nasty? If so, py 
like a little talk with him in private I 
know how to reason with him.” 

“No, no, you must not! Leave this jg 
me. Let me handle him. Some one has 
told him something nasty about me. He 
knows I’m in love with some one ey 
but he doesn’t know who it js. I don't 
want him to find out and you must keep 
out of the way. You two have had 
trouble over a girl 
before Don't let's 
get dragged into the 
mud. I think there's 
a reporter in the 
wood-pile somewhere 
and none of us can 
stand much pub. 
licity 
don’t want to 
seen with you 
until Harry signs 
the divorce papers. 
you ve got to 
amuse yourself for 
a few days until | 
get things straight. 
ened out Then 
we ll resume hostil- 
ities and shoot some 
gay place all full of 
holes. You run on 
down to the cub 
and get in a long 
session of bridge. 
I’m going back to 
bed You stay 
around there and 
I'll call you just as soon as I'm free” 

“All right,” he agreed “But please 
don’t make it too long.” 

And he left puzzled. She wasn’t her- 
self. She hadn’t looked at him as she 
used to. She avoided his eve. Probably 
Harry was up to his usual tricks. No in 
terest in discussing plans. No interest in 
his leaving the mill. Yet she was the 
one who had suggested it—begged him to 
do so. Something was wrong. She was 
afraid of Harry? Ridiculous! He had 
nothing to fear from Harry. If Hany 
icted ugly he would simply wring Bis 
1eck. That was what he deserved 

E MANAGED to find some friends 

at the club and spent four tedious 
days playing bridge, wandering about 
aimlessly and hurrying back to the club 
to ask for a telephone call that never 
came. 

Wednesday he called her. She apolo- 
gized for her neglect and gave all sorts 
of excuses. 

“Tl slip away tonight 
told him. “I'll meet vou 
at the hotel by twelve-thirty 
there for me.” 

How slowly the hours dragged by! How 
strange and hideous were his thoughts! 
He went to his bootlegger and got 4 
gallon of old Bourbon whisky. He would 
have a julep made for her. That would 
please her! 

Twelve o’clock came. and one, but 2 
Phyllis. He was in an agony of suspense 


Henry,” she 
the room 
You wait 
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suspense. 


made two big juleps and then drank 
both. Two and three passed. 
frery foot-step in the hall brought him 
his feet only to sink down in his chair 
gain after the expected knock did not 
: Could something have happened? 
je wanted to call her but dared not. 
and four came and he was getting 
gmk. The shadows startled him. His 
ody was becoming sluggish but his mind 
ns on fire. Fora while he paced about 
ie a caged tiger; later he sank into a 
Wsir, heavy with whisky. At five he fell 
wo a stupor and slept where he was 
4 noon she called him on the phone 
I'm sorry about last night,” she said. 
4 got tied up and simply couldn't get 


way 
Did you want to get awav?” he asked 
ily. 

Pr tied to telephone you, Henry, but 

jcouldn’t because I was afraid some one 

night overhear me. [I'll explain it all 

biter.” 


‘Til meet you there at three. I’m so 
ery about last night. Don’t get peevish. 
Tm in a rotten jam 


E DRESSED and went over to the 

club for a shave. His hand was too 
duky to shave himself As he came 
dwn into the lobby he heard an argu- 
nent at the door. Some one was talking 
judy to the doorman. He sounded a 
Henry glanced in that di- 


It was Harry Storm 
Harry caught sight of him 
‘Hey, Henry Winton, come over here 
ad make this doorman let me in. Get 
macard or something before I commit 
son on him.” 
“All right, I'll fix it up,” Henry told 
him. Then to the doorman, “That’s all 
mit. This gentleman is my guest.” 
Then to Harry again, “Hello, what brings 
mu back from the smoke of battle?” 
‘Oh, just came back to look over the 
tar old hog and hominy. And I’ve got a 
meession in Poland I'm trying to 
mance. I came around to this joint 
woking for Johnny Warren. The door- 
man says he isn't here. I know goddam 
nell he is.” 
“As a matter of fact he isn’t. 
Arizona.” 
‘The hell he is!” 
“The hell he isn’t!” 
“Well, let’s have a drink to old times. 
Where’s your bar here? I've got a flask 
along. Great country this! 
y! Now you tell one! Come on 
tack to Poland with me. There’s a great 
‘ountry for you!” 
Henry steered him up to the bar. This 
"a very distasteful. He must get Harry 
mt of the club. He was already drunk. 
‘I wanna find Johnny,” he kept re- 
eating. 
Tl told you Johnny wasn’t in New 
“4 What do you want to see him 


He’s in 


“Gotta see him. You know my wife, 


don't you, Hank? Yea. Sure 
girl... . Yea, damn fine girl! 
ie wants to divorce me.” 

Ty was uncomfortable He was 
tad this was not in Colfax. Two gentle- 
Mf under similar circumstances there 

have emptied their guns into one 


Damn 
Well, 


another on sight and left the argument 
to the coroner's jury. Gentlemen never 
discussed ladies there except with fire- 
arms to punctuate their remarks. 

“Well, I told her she could have it,” 
went on Harry. “I don’t need a wife in 
Poland. Christ no! I’ve come all 
way back to give it to her. And now I 
find out it’s all over this goddam Johnny 
Warren. That lousy skunk! If it was 
somebody else I wouldn't mind. If it 
was somebody decent it would be diftfer- 
ent. If it was you, Hank, I wouldn't 
care. No, I wouldn’t. I know you don’t 
like me, Hank. You never did. But you 
were always square. You think I'm a 
rotter. You listened to what Johnny told 
you about me and believed him. Well, I 
could tell. you a whole lot about Johnriy. 
But I always liked you. You were damn 
square with me. You've guts. I 
saw you jump on four Fokkers one day 
all by yourself.” 


got 


“Why didn’t you come down and help 


me?” Henry cut in icily. He didn’t like 
to be patronized by this fool. He wanted 
to tell him that it was not Johnny who 
ha? stolen his wife. He wanted to tell 
him that no one had stolen her. His own 
foulness had lost her and then he, Henry 
Winton, had taken her and he meant to 
keep her. He would fight: he would kill 
to keep her 

“Why should I?” Harry growled 
had no business going after them. You 
were fifteen miles in Hunland You 
ought to have been killed. You ought to 
have been killed a dozen different times 
Nothing but the old family horseshoe 
brought you back. The devil didn’t want 
you till you were hung. I had business 
to attend to after the war and I wasn't 
supposed to fight all the Huns at once 
Besides I had a wife and married men 
shouldn't take such risks.” 

Henry laughed in spite of himself 

“I’m glad that you at least have the 
decency to admit that you were yellow.” 

Harry glared. “Yellow nothing! You 
just took your fighting too damn serious 
Well, I don’t care—I’ve always liked you 
You're stuck up but you're no yellow son 
of a like Johnny Warren.” 

“That's funny, Harry. That’s 
what Johnny calls you.” 

Henry was raging now. How he would 
have liked to get his hands on that throat! 
If Harry wasn’t so drunk he’d knock him 
down now. How dared he curse Johnny? 
He'd better stop that. Henry must get 
him out of the club while he still had his 
temper. 

“Ive told you that Johnny is in Ari- 
zona. He’s got the con.” 

“Then I wish you’d tell me whose eye 
it was I blacked last night. He looked 
like he had something all right. Weak 
like a baby.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Harry Johnny 
would wipe up the floor with you if he 
got the chance. I'm surprised if you had 
the nerve to hit anybody. God help you 
if you ever give Johnny the excuse to 
kill you.” 

“Well. I’m telling you what happened 
and I’d have killed him if Phyllis hadn't 
got in the way. Or do you think I couldn't 
recognize my own wife? It was Johnny 
all right! And his eye is blacker than 
the inside of your hat now. There’re 
some things I won’t stand for. Why, my 
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wife hasn't condescended to see me since 
last Wednesday. After I’ve come all the 
way P 

The room swam before Henry’s eyes. 
Harry—Phyllis—Johnny! Was that the 
answer to last night? What had she been 
doing since last Wednesday? She wouldn’t 
see Harry and she wouldn't’ see him. 
Why? He thought fast. He gripped 
Harry's arm 

Are you sure it was Johnny?” 

Don't be an ass all your life. Of 
course I am. You don’t think I'd forget 
that ugly mug, do you?” 

‘Well, as long as you know that, I'll 
tell you where he's staving. At the 
Adelphia Hotel over in Brooklyn. Hurry 
over there and you may catch him in.” 

In a daze he pushed Harry out of the 
door. Then he looked at himself in the 
mirror and laughed. Wasn't life a funny 
thing after all? What a superb sense of 
humor God must have! No mortal mind 
could have planned such a climax. What 
funny puppets—the angry husband, the 
guilty lover and he, the court jester! 

Well, he would take it standing up. 
He'd leave with a smile! 

He called Phyllis on the phone. 

Are you really coming down to the 
hotel.” he asked her, “or is this another 
stall?” 

What 
you I'd be down at three, 
apparently unruffled I 
there before then 

“Oh, yes, you can,” he contradicted 
her You can come right now. And 
you re coming right now! Do you under- 
Right now!” 

Why, Henry! What do you mean?” 

What I say. If you aren't at the hotel 
in fifteen minutes I'm coming up there 
And locked doors won't stop 
notr 


do you mean, Harry? I told 
she told him, 
can’t get down 


stand? 


to get you 
me Are 

I don't 

You needn't 
that I 
Are you coming OI 
come up there and get you? 


Yes, ll come 


H E WALKED over to the hotel 
was his dream! There was some 


one else. He should have known it. Her 
letters lately It must be Johnny. 
Yes. it must be. But why would they de- 
eive hin Why Phyllis 
him? Fool—to pin his hopes in life to 
woman. Why had he aside all 
ight have treasured at the bidding of 
smile He had seen this same thing 

Why had he thought it 
his turn Now he had 
tossed away everything. For what? To 
be tricked So tha why she had 
asked him to wait a week To give her 
time to get rid of Johnny. Certainly a 


pressing engagement 


you coming Or 
understand you.” 
You don’t have to. The 
ind a few things 


do I have to 


point is underst 


mvself 


Gone 


would deceive 


any cast 
he n 
her 
happen to others 
would never be 


was 


most 
In fiffeen 
was plainly provoked 
Just what do you mean, Henry, by 
talking to me that way? Ive. told 
what a rotten time I've been having'these 
last * She looked as if she had 
I just sent for vou to tell you good- 
he told her without getting up. He 
still and stared at her fixedly 


minutes she arrived She 


you 
few days 


bve 
simply sat 
Why?” 
I don’t know. That’s why I sent for 
you. I want to ask you just that.” 
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“I don’t understand.” 

“Well, I'll explain. It is quite evident 
that it is time for us to part. I want to 
make it easy for you. Won't you do the 
same for me?” 

“You're absurd. You're drunk.” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “I am. At least 
I’m full of likker. Ive been waiting on 
you since midnight. I've suffered the tor- 
tures of the damned. Now tell me the 
truth. I can stand it. Once you asked 
me for the truth. You got it. Be that 
fair with me.”’ 

“There's nothing to tell you.” 

“Oh, please, please don’t lie to me. I 
couldn’t stand that.” His heart was run- 
ning away again. This must stop. He 
couldn’t accuse her of anything like that. 
He must take her in his arms and hear 
her tell him that he was wrong—that it 
was all a dream—a nightmare. He got 
to his feet and made as if to draw her 
to him. She pushed him away. 

“Suppose you tell me what’s the matter 
with you,” she suggested to him coolly. 

“Matter? Matter with me? I only 
wish it was. Oh, please tell me that it is 
I who am wrong. Tell me, Phyi, that 
I’m crazy.” 

“You are.” 

“Then tell me why you have treated me 
this way. You know why I left every- 
thing and came to New York. You've 
been like a stranger this time. I’ve never 
seen you this way before. You've 
scarcely known me. Tell me the reason. 
You've been lying to me for four days 
now. Who've you been lying for?” 

She started toward the door. 

I didn’t come down here to be in- 
sulted. So I shall leave. When you sober 
up, call me.” 

“If you leave me now, I'll never sober 
up.” 

“You seem to have lost 
She hesitated. 

“IT have. What else 
heart trusts you but my mind tells me 
that you are as false as Delilah. Oh, 
please prove to me you aren't. Please 
don’t let me go = 

“I’ve loved you a long time, Henry 
Winton. I’ve sat here in New York like 
1 Penelope awaiting your pleasure. But 
this is too much. When you question my 
love. you destroy it. I came down here 
because I loved you. I will leave before 
my love turns to hate She started for 
the door 

“Please don’t go.” he begged. “You 
can stop this damn mind of mine from 
thinking in five minutes if you want to 
I'll never be able to. You can quiet all 
my fears. Why won’t you?” 

Because I want no man on those 
You have cheapened all our love 
I'm not some 


faith in me.” 


can I do? My 


terms 
It has an ugly look now 
woman vou have bought. I’m not your 
wife! I came to you of my own free 
will and accord. I leave the same way 
I owe you nothing 

“For God’s sake, don’t go like this, 
Phyl. You can't. If you go like this 
vou ll kill me. I don’t know whether I’m 
right or wrong. At least tell me the truth. 
Don’t torture me. If you leave me like 
this I'll go crazy. Tell me you've been 
unfaithful to me. Tell me you love some 
one else. Don’t let me go on with the 
thought that I myself have destroyed the 
only thing in life I have ever loved. Tell 
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me you've been unfaithful 
first.” 

“Please stand aside.’ 
like a knife. She 
out of the room 


from the 


Her words were 
walked past him and 


OR hours he Sat thinking. 

not go out for he w 
would telephone and he 
when she did. Certainly 
She was just mad at his 
course they were absurd. He was a fog) 
Then why hadn't she told him what Was 
the trouble? W hy hadn't she explained 
itr If _ only this Bourbon had some 
strength! Why couldn't he stop think. 
ing? 

Surely she would call—to tell him he 
was wrong—to tell him that she was 
wrong—to tell him that she had sinned 
and was asking him to forgive and forget 
—to tell him that she had not intended 
to—that she had got drunk—that—— 

He was awakened from a stupor the 
next morning by the knock of the 
chambermaid. He bathed, — dressed. 
packed, paid his biil and went over to 
the club. His world had tottered ang 
fallen. He was an outcast—Cain, He 
had killed the thing he loved 

And he had loved her 
wanted to see her again 
to see any woman again 
—he could never forget 
That only made it 
weak. He must go away quickly lest he 
find himself groveling at her door. At 
least they had strong liquor in Montreal 
He would go back there 

He stayed in Montreal ten days. All 
his friends were there and gathered 
around him. Did they want to have an 
old-fashioned binge? Certainly, any 
time. Then come on and watch some 
real pre-war, two-fisted, double-barrel 
drinking. But he to get 
drunk 

Phyllis haunted him. Fr 
dow she seemed to peer Every 
time he came in the room he was e 
pecting to find her there. Every place he 
went brought nemories 
of the woman who for lov 
come here years ago 
weak here too 
It brought back the 
the first taste brought 
He drank eagerly 

On the tenth mort 
with him administering 
was bruised and very 
he seemed to feel bet 

“You Yanks cert \ love your 
prohibition,’ the doct to hin Your 
friends told 
drink up all the cogr 
And the cognac made you think you were 
back in France You wanted to fight 
the world. We had to tie you in bed last 
night. Have you got enough yet? 

“I think so,” Henry ittered feebly 
His tongue was swollen 1 his lips were 
parched. “I’m all right now 
be such a nuisance.” 

“Oh, that’s all right 
Ist Division for four 
a lot of this. It 
boys. They get along all 
two years. Then it hits 
They run amuck for a while 
good to get it out of their system. ) 


He dared 
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il me you were quite a flier. 
him— 


brother. Maybe you know 
Waddell.” 
Henry nodd le d 


Well, I'll leave you now 
side will make you sleepy for a while. 
Sep as Jong as you can and then get 

» ad go on home before you take 
D eber drink You were just about to 
rive at the pink lizard sté age 

“fm all right now, doc,” Henry as- 
wed him again. “This is my first of- 
jase at this kind of a stunt. It won't 
jappen “5 I used to be a hard 
iaoker but I never was a fool like this. 
Jused to know when to stop unless some 
me was egging me on. I'm cured Pass 
ne that ice-water and then toodle-oo! 
“Chin-chin And he was gone. 

The next day Henry back to 
New York. He stayed there only one 
dy and one night. He spent the night 
rilking around the block where Phyllis 
lved. He never went in though his fin- 
pts fairly itched for the bell. Nor did 
iecatch a glimpse of her. 

At the club he had found four 
phone calls asking him to call her 
wie. It read 


That bro- 


went 


tele- 
and a 


Henry 

Ever since | « back from the 
Ihave just been wondering ‘what 
the best thing to do. When I think 
of the way I left you my heart aches 
and I am really very unhappy about it 
al. After all we have been through 
together it doesn’t seem right that we 
should let something neither of us un 
derstands spoil what we have had to- 
gether that has meant so much. We 
mustn't let it, Henry For all the un 
kind things I said, I ask your pardon 
I know you are sorry without your 
saying so. Each day I shall look for 
word from vou. I am so sorry; please 
kt’s both hold on 


hotel 
was 


ime 


Puy 


lonely. 
been up 


He was one ly—desperately 
He was as lonely as he had once 
dove the « looking down on the 
world as if it were a distant planet. ‘lhen 
ilways the thought that he 
into still another world 
itlore he returned to the one he had just 
tit. He was beyond the aid of human 
a. so was he now He had 
myer had the conceit to appeal to a 
Gvine intervention He knew his fate 
ms in his own hands: his own brain 
h must survive or perish Now again 
le must fight the battle alone. No one 
Bever as lonely as a flier. He is denied 
wen contact with Mother Earth to draw 
wrength from. The feeling came back. 
He hadn’t even Phyllis now to brace him 
He was just realizing what she had 
Meant to him all these months 
The Furies drove him homeward. He 
must take up the task he had shirked 
His time, his fvecdann. his life were worth 
withing to him now. He would give 
em cheerfully to serve his father’s pur- 
Dose. 
He saw so mething in 
tat caught his eye. It was a phono- 
Bah record: “Leave Me with a Smile.” 
went in and bought it and sent it to 
vilis without a card 


louds 


a shop window 


ACK at home, his father received him 
coldly. 


“So you're back, you?” he greeted 
him. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Had a change of heart 
money or lost your girl?” 

Girl, sir.” 

“Lost for good? 

“Ves, sir 

“Fine. I congrat 
indeed in luck 

“Thank you, sir 
job back.” 

“Well, you can’t 
another man in 
and I owe him something, 
can’t take this job away from him to 
satisfy your whims. But he tells me he 
You can be office boy 


are 


spent all your 


ulate you. You are 


Now Id like my 
have it. I had to put 
your place down there 


you know. I 


needs an assistant 
if you like.” 
“Thank you, sir. I 
my share of humble pie 
once.” 
“Won't 
with me 
you.” 
“No, thank you, sir. I 
to work. I've 
At Colfax the office 
and the new secretary 
with undisguised joy 
“Your father telephoned down that you 
were the here he in- 
formed him told him 
to think again because you the new 
secretary I’ve retired. I wouldn't stay 
in this God-forsaken wilderness another 
month if he'd swap salaries with me. Let 
as you can.” 
> back to Colfax 
There was 
sent back to 


don’t mind eating 
I'll go down at 


night 
have 


stay and spend the 
glad to 


you 
tonight? Id be 


must go back 
long time.” 

again 
him 


been gone 
was in 


wel omed 


a mess 


new office boy 
with a grin, “but I 


were 


me go as soon 

So Henry Winton came 
—sadder but no wiser 
letter from Phyllis but he 
her unopened 

In a week he had 
straightened out again 
tary departed in high 
brushing off the dust of 
waved good-bye 

The 
back 


the office routine 
ind the old secre- 
spirits, carefully 


Colfax as he 


were glad to have Henry 
liked him and trusted him 
They liked to get their pay envelopes 
from his hands. They took pride his 
presence for, after all, Le was a national 
character and lent tone to the organiza- 
tion. None of the other mills had such 
a distinguished bookkeeper 

The superintendent was very 
have him back, too. It gave 
support to have the yon eeng 
ing with him. It also meant that 
was in the spotlight 

Henry, himself, was glad to be back 
He wanted to work again: to work hard 
and keep his mind busy to slow down 
the train of thoughts that tortured him 

For the moment this work suited him 
He knew nearly all the mill hands 
name and through the pay-roll knew most 
of their troubles. It was 
to come for loa s. for advances on their 
pay, for making ‘cident reports, for tele- 
grams, for legal _estions and for political 
advice concernin, affairs on the hill. His 
opinions on domestic matters were 
eagerly sought 

The of the hill was simple 
Mosaic was sufficient 
eye for an and a tooth for 
Henry settled more difficulties than the 
magistrate. And if Henry sent word to 
the magistrate that a settlement had been 
arranged, the law was satisfied. 
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wife hasn't condescended to see me since 
last Wednesday. After I've come all the 
way x 

The room swam before Henry's eyes. 
Harry—Phyllis—Johnny! Was that the 
answer to last night? What had she been 
doing since last Wednesday? She wouldn’t 
see Harry and she wouldn't: see him. 
Why? He thought fast. He gripped 
Harry's arm 

Are you sure it was Johnny?” 

‘Don't be an ass all your life. Of 
course I am. You don’t think I'd forget 
that ugly mug, do you?” 

‘Well, as long as you know that, I'll 
tell you where he’s staying. At the 
Adelphia Hotel over in Brooklyn. Hurry 
over there and you may catch him in.” 

In a daze he pushed Harry out of the 
door. Then he looked at himself in the 
mirror and laughed. Wasn't life a funny 
thing after all? What a superb sense of 
humor God must have! No mortal mind 
could have planned such a climax. What 
funny puppets—the angry husband, the 
guilty lover and he, the court jester! 

Well, he would take it standing up. 
He'd leave with a smile! 

He called Phyllis on the phone. 

Are you really coming down to the 
hotel,” he asked her, “or is this another 
stall?” 

“What do you mean, Harry? I told 
you I'd be down at three,” she told him, 
apparently unruffled. “I can’t get down 
there before then.” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” he contradicted 
her. “You can come right now. And 
you re coming right now! Do you under- 
stand? Right now!” 

“Why, Henry! What do you mean?” 

“What I say. If you aren't at the hotel 
in fifteen minutes I'm coming up there 
to get you. And locked doors won’t stop 
me Are you coming or not?” 

I don’t understand you.” 

You needn't. You don’t have to. The 
point is that I understand a few things 
myself. Are you coming or do I have to 
come up there and get 


Yes, [ll 


your 


con 


Gone 
There was some 
one else. He should have known it. Her 
letters lately It must be Johnny 
Yes, it must be. But why would they de- 
ceive him? Why Phyllis deceive 
him? Fool—to pin his hopes in life to 
any Why had he aside all 
he might have treasured at the bidding of 
her had seen this same thing 
happen to others. Why had he thought it 
would never be his turn? Now he had 
tossed away everything. For what? To 
be tricked. So that was why she had 
asked him to wait a week? To give her 
time to get rid of Johnny. Certainly a 
pressing engagement 


she 


H E WALKED over to the hotel 
W 


as his drean 


woul 


woman cast 


smile He 


most 

In fiffeen minutes arrived. She 
was plainly provoked 

“Just what do you mean, Henry, by 
talking to me that way? I've. told you 
what a rotten time I’ve been having‘these 
last few days She looked as if she had 

‘I just sent for vou to tell you .ood- 
bye,”’ he told her without getting up. He 
simply sat still and stared at her fixedly. 

‘Why?” ; 

I don’t know. That’s why I sent for 
you. I want to ask you just that.” 
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“T don’t understand.” 

“Well, I'll explain. It is quite evident 
that it is time for us to part. I want to 
make it easy for you. Won’t you do the 
same for me?” 

“You're absurd. You're drunk.” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “I am. At least 
I’m full of likker. I've been waiting on 
you since midnight. I've suffered the tor- 
tures of the damned. Now tell me the 
truth. I can stand it. Once you asked 
me for the truth. You got it. Be that 
fair with me.” 

*There’s nothing to tell you.” 

“Oh, please, please don’t lie to me. I 
couldn’t stand that.” His heart was run- 
ning away again. This must stop. He 
couldn’t accuse her of anything like that. 
He must take her in his arms and hear 
her tell him that he was wrong—that it 
was all a dream—a nightmare. He got 
to his feet and made as if to draw her 
to him. She pushed him away. 

“Suppose you tell me what’s the matter 
with you,” she suggested to him coolly. 

“Matter? Matter with me? I only 
wish it was. Oh, please tell me that it is 
I who am wrong. Tell me, Phyl, that 
I’m crazy.” 

“You are.” 

“Then tell me why you have treated me 
this way. You know why I left every- 
thing and came to New York. You've 
been like a stranger this time. I’ve never 
seen you this way before. You've 
scarcely known me. Tell me the reason. 
You've been lying to me for four days 
now. Who’ve you been lying for?” 

She started toward the door. 

“I didn’t come down here to be in- 
sulted. So I shall leave. When you sober 
up, call me.” 

“If you leave me now, I'll never sober 
up.” 

“You seem to have lost 
She hesitated. 

“IT have. What else 
heart trusts you but my mind tells me 
that you are as false as Delilah. Oh, 
please prove to me you aren't. Please 
don’t let me go.” 

“I’ve loved you a long time, Henry 
Winton. I’ve sat here in New York like 
1 Penelope awaiting your pleasure. But 
this is too much. When you question my 
love. you destrov it. I came down here 
because I loved you. I will leave before 
my love turns to hate.” She started for 
the door 

“Please don’t go.” he begged. ‘You 
can stop this damn mind of mine from 
thinking in five minutes if you want to 
'll never be able to. You can quiet all 
my fears. Why won’t you?” 

Because I want no man on those 
terms. You have cheapened all our love. 
It has an ugly look now. I’m not some 
woman vou have bought. I’m not your 
wife! I came to vou of my own free 
will and accord. I leave the same way. 
I owe you nothing.” 

‘For God’s sake, don’t go like this, 
Phyl. You can’t. If you go like this 
you'll kill me. I don’t know whether I’m 
right or wrong. At least tell me the truth. 
Don’t torture me. If you leave me like 
this I'll go crazy. Tell me you've been 
unfaithful to me. Tell me you love some 
one else. Don't let me go on with the 
thought that I myself have destroyed the 
only thing in life I have ever loved. Tell 
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faith in me.” 


can I do? My 


me you've 
first.” 
“Please stand aside.” 
like a knife. She 
out of the room 


been unfaithful from the 


Her words Were 
walked Dast him and 


OR hours he sat thinking. He dared 
not go out for he was sure that she 
would telephone and he must be there 
nella tng pean she would call 
as : ad at Mis accusations, (Of 
course they were absurd. He was q fool. 
Then why hadn't she told him what was 
the trouble? W hy hadn’t she explained 
itr lf only this Bourbon had some 
strength! Why couldn't he stop think. 
ing? 

Surely she would call—to tell him he 
Was wrong—to tell him that she was 
wrong—to tell him that she had sinned 
and was asking him to forgive and forget 
—to tell him that she had not intended 
to—that she had got drunk—that—— 

He was awakened from a stupor t 
next morning by the knock of 
chambermaid. He bathed, — dressed. 
packed, paid his bill and went over to 
the club. His world had tottered and 
fallen. He was an outcast—Cain. He 
had killed the thing he loved 

And he had loved her so! He never 
wanted to see her again. He never wanted 
to see any woman again 
—he could never forget 
That only made it worsé It was too 
weak. He must go away quickly lest he 
find himself groveling at her door. At 
least they had strong liquor in Montreal, 
He would go back there 

He stayed in Montreal ten days. All 
his friends were there and _ gathered 
around him. Did they want to have an 
old-fashioned binge? Certainly, any 
time. Then come on and watch some 
real pre-war, two-fisted, double-barrel 
drinking. But he seem to get 
drunk. 

Phyllis haunted him. Fron 
dow she seemed to peer him. Every 
time he came in the room he was e 
pecting to find her ther ery place he 
went brought back memories, memories 
of the woman who of him had 
come here vears whisky was 
weak here too. so he switched to cognac 
It brought back the ries of France; 
the first taste brought to his eyes 
He drank eagerly 

On the tenth morning 
with him administering 
was bruised and very 
he seemed to feel better 

“You Yanks 
prohibition,” the doctor told 
friends told vou had 
drink up all the cognac the Province. 
And the cognac made you think you were 
back in France. You wanted to fight 
the world. We had to ti bed last 
night. Have you got enough yet? 

“I think so,” Henry muttered feebly. 
His tongue was swollen and his lips wete 
parched. “I’m all right Sorry 0 
be such a nuisance.” 

“Oh. that’s all right. 1 was with the 
lst Division for four years. I've seed 
a lot of this. It comes back on all the 
bovs. They get along all right for about 
two years. Then it hits ‘em suddenly. 
They run amuck for a while Does oe 
good to get it out of their system. They 


Forget—forget 
Bourbon? No. 
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couidan 


every Wil 
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me you were quite a flier. 
him— 


B prther. Maybe you know 


feel.” 
Henry nodded 
Well, I'll leave you now 
pide will make you sleepy for 
Sep as long as you can and then get 
p and go on home before you take 
Sher drink. You were just about to 
ive at the pink lizard st age. 
I'm all right now, doc, 
wed him again. “This is my 
jase at this kind of a stunt. It 
I used to be a hard 
; a fool like this. 
reed to hts is n to . stop unless some 
me on. Im cured Pass 
me that ice-water and then toodle-oo!” 
“Chin-chin And he was gone. 
The next day Henry went back to 
New York. He stayed there only one 
lay and one night. He spent the night 
miking around the block where Phyllis 
" never went in though his fin- 
y itched for the bell. Nor did 
limpse of her. 
he had found 
isking him to call 
] 


mee | 


That bro- 
a while. 


Henry as- 
first of- 
wont 


tele- 
and a 


four 
her 


hotel 
was 


Ever since 1 came back from the 
[have just been wondering “what 
the best thing to do. When I think 
of the way I left you my heart aches 
and I am really very unhappy about it 
al. After all we have been through 
together it doesn’t seem right that we 
should let something neither of us un 
derstands spoil what we have had to- 
gther that has meant so much. We 
mustn't let it, Henry For all the un- 
kind things I said, I ask your pardon 
I know you are sorry without your 
saying so. Each day I shall look for 
word from you. I am so sorry; please 
ket’s both hold on 
Puyi 


He was 
He was as lonely 
above the 


lonely—desperately lonely. 
as he had once been up 
looking down on the 
a distant planet. ‘lhen 
the thought that he 
yn into still another world 
urned to the one he had jusl 
the aid of human 
was he now He had 
conceit to appeal to a 
He knew his fate 
min his own hands: by his own brain 
te must survive or perish Now again 
must fight the battle alone. No one 
Rever as lonely as a flier. He is denied 
fen contact with Mother Earth to draw 
Srength from. The feeling came back. 
He hadn’t even Phyllis now to brace him 
®. He was just realizing what she had 
Mant to him all these months 

The Furies drove him homeward. He 
must take up the task he had shirked. 
$time, his freedom, his life were worth 
wthing to him now He would give 
fm cheerfully to serve his father’s pur- 


The” 
clouds 
were 


alw ivs 


tiore he ret 
tt. He was bevond 
wency then SO 
mver had the 

divine intervention 


He saw something in a shop window 
that caught his eye. It was a phono- 
faph record: “Leave Me with a Smile.” 
Went in and bought it and sent it to 
Yuls without a card 


Bick, at home, his father received him 
coldly. 


“So you're back, you?” he greeted 
him. 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Had a change of heart 
money or lost your girl?” 
Girl, sir.” 
“Lost for good? 
"Te. a. 
“Fine. I congratulate 
indeed in luck.” 
“Thank you, sir 
job back.” 


“Well, you can’t 


are 


spent all your 


you. You are 


Now Id like my 
have it. I had to put 
another man in your place down there 
and I owe him something, you know. I 
can't take this job away from him to 
satisfy your whims. But he tells me he 
needs an assist int. You can be office boy 
if you like.’ 

“Thank you, sir. I 
my share of humble pie 
once.” 

“Won't 
with me 
you.” 

“No, thank you, sir. I 
to work. I’ve been gone a long time.” 

At Colfax the office was in a mess again 
and the new welcomed him 
with undisguised 

‘Your father telephoned down that you 
were the new here,” he in- 
formed him with a grin, “but I told him 
to think again because you were the new 
secretary. I've retired. I wouldn’t stay 
in this God-forsaken wilderness another 
month if he'd swap salaries with me. Let 
me go as soon as you can.” 

Henry Winton back to Colfax 
—sadder but no wiser There was a 
letter from Phyllis but he sent it back to 
her unopened 

In a week he 
straightened out 
tary departed in 
brushing off the 
waved good-bye 

The people were glad to have Henry 
back. They liked him and trusted him 
They liked to get their pay envelopes 
from his hands. They took pride in his 
presence for, after all, Le was a national 
character and lent the organiza- 
tion None of the other mills had such 

distinguished bookkeeper 

The superintendent was very glad to 
have him back, too. It gave him moral 
support to have the president’s son work- 
ing with him. It also meant that his mill 
was in the spotlight 

Henry, himself 
He wanted to work 


don’t mind eating 
I'll go down at 


and spend the night 
glad to have 


you stay 
tonight ? I'd be 


must go back 


secretary 
JOS 


office boy 


came 


had the office routine 
again and the old secre- 
high spirits, carefully 
dust of Colfax as he 


tone to 


glad to be back 
again; to work hard 
and keep his mind busy: to down 
the train of thoughts that tortured him 

For the moment this work suited him 
He knew nearly all of the mill hands 
name and through the pay-roll knew most 
of their troubles. It was to him they had 
to come for loans, for advances on their 
pay, for making accident reports. for tele- 
grams, for legal questions and for political 
advice concerning affairs on the hill. His 
opinions on domestic matters were 
eagerly sought 

The code of the hill was simple. The 
Mosaic doctrine was sufficient for it: an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth 
Henry settled more difficulties than the 
magistrate. And if Henry sent word to 
the magistrate that a settlement had been 
arranged, the law was satisfied. 
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was during the day, 
Henry could not shake off thoughts of 
Phyllis at night He still felt that his 
logic was irrefutable—she had been un- 
faithful to him. But that was not what 
hurt him most 

She had been deceitful as well: she had 
tricked him, had shown her contempt for 
him When confronted she had denied 
him the explanation to which he was en- 
titled. Fair play demanded that she give 
him the explanation for which he had 
waited in such torment 

Could he have been wrong? The 
thought tortured him. He had lost her 
Was it his fault? Left alone in the city, 


But busy as he 


NEXT MONTH. 
Despair and loneliness drive Henry into a strange entanglement with a 


mill girl. Will this lighter love help him to forget Phyllis? Read the answer in 
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what if she had yielded? Certainly 
temptation was plentiful—he could not 
blame her. But he had made such a sac- 
rifice to be with her! She had scorned it. 
Why had she not come back with him? 
Why couldn't she have been frank— 
truthful? He would have understood, 
would have forgiven her. But the scorn 
—never! His pride. long dormant, had 
risen up to dominate him. He was a 
Winton—-he would live up to the name. 

Then the thought that his cruelty must 
have broken her heart made his cheeks 
burn with shame. How he had humiliated 
her! He had spoken to her as if she 
were his mistress—a common woman 


caught cheating! What 
do so? None! Why had she listened 

all? Perhaps she didn’t care what he 
said. Perhaps her love was so dead tha 
his words could not move her exce ; : 
anger. —— 

Had she left in anger or fro 
ence? Why should she care 
ions and whinings of 
Why should she? 

But she did. She had stayed and lis. 
tened. She had telephoned four times 
She had written twice. She still cared 
How he must have hurt her! What 
would become of her—deceived by he 
husband, foully insulted by her lover? 


right had he to 


rom indiffer. 
re for the opin. 
a discarded lover? 














Homesick for Broadway 


in the dipper which hung upside down in 
the sky 

Bob ate his 
ished his drink 

Remember that night 
bought out a delicatessen and then made 
offee up in your funny little apart- 
ment? His fingers interlaced with hers 
She loved talking about those first happy 
days together 

That certainly 


ol i piace 


fourth sandwich and fin- 


we almost 


was a little cigar box 
had. with the bed hid 
and a trick kitchen in 


me laugh every 


you 
away in wall 
the other. It hands 
time I think of it 
Gloria laughed with him but there 
litthe homesick note in her forced 
laughter which he failed to catch 
I don't see how people live in New 
York. squashed right up against their 
neighbors 
Gloria remembered that the other girls 
laughingly labeled Bob the “hero of 
Great Open Spaces 
Say. I never will forget that first night 
I saw you.” he continued reminiscently 
I'd been away from civilization for two 
vears. on that big job down in the Argen- 
I'd scarcely seen a white woman in 
all that time. Honestly, that first day 
in New York I sort of stood around on 
the corners and got the biggest’ kick out 
of just watching white folks go by; and 
then when I went to the show that night 
and you e 
But there 
like me——” 
They may have looked like you across 
the footlights but not in the close-ups, 
honey. You'll remember that at that 
supper party. where I met you, I didn't 
lose any time singling you out and ask- 
ing you to have lunch with me the next 


one 


was 


tine 


saw 


were dozens of other girls 


ust 


qay 
“And three dinners later you asked me 
to marry you! Some speed artist. weren't 
you?” She cuddled up against him, her 
soft hair brushing his cheek 
‘Well, I had to work fast 
1 week in New York!” 


I only had 
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that 
she 


remembered 
the first time 


How well Gloria 
dream week. It was 
had encountered the kind of love that 
ends in wedding bells. Before that she 
had met only the transient love of Broad- 
way; here today and the next day gone. 
with a wave of the hand and scarcely a 
thank you” for the shelter. Bob's love 
was different. In his arms she felt safe, 
secure. She was tired of fighting the 
battle of Broadway; tired of being just 
sO many square inches of feminine flesh 
to be gloated over, appraised, bargained 
lor 

And so, in spite of the crépe-hanging 
and the wisecracking of the others and 
the prophecies that she would be back 
on the first boat, she had said yes. Her 
chorus girl geography was rather hazy and 
she had an idea that the Philippine 
Islands were in the South Seas. In fact, 
she put her grass skirt in her trunk and 
mentally pictured herself an “Aloma” or 
a “Tondeleyo.” 

You're not sorry, are you honey, that 
you came way out here with me?” asked 
Lob as if he half guessed the thoughts 
that had been trailing through her mind. 

With his arm about her, his rough 
cheek against her own, she couldn’t con- 
fess that only a few hours before she 
had been homesick. 

“No. dear. I’m not—sorry.” She al- 
most whispered it, and then added gai- 
lantly. “This is worth fifty Broadways!” 


HERE is nothing like lonesomeness 
to break down the morale. As the 
grinding season proceeded the mill was 
working night and day to take care of 
the great loads of sugar cane. Gloria 
scarcely saw Bob except at meals and 
then he was too tired even to talk about 
anything except how many carloads of 
cane had gone through the mill. She 
began to loathe those sugar statistics. 
The little nipa house with its floors of 
split bamboo and the rambling old fire- 
tree which hovered over it, carpeting the 
vard and roof with its scarlet blossoms, 
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had suddenly become a prison. 

She couldn't put her finger on just 
what had happened She only knew that 
somehow her whole rom-atic picture of 
the place had gone out of drawing 

She wondered if Bob’s continual pres- 
ence at the mill was as necessary as he 
pretended. What if he spent part of his 
time at the little covey of native shacks 
on the other side of the mill? Mrs 
Havens had told her about one of the 
accountants who had done that—until 
Mr. Havens had found him out. 

One afternoon she cautiously slipped 
into the mill, concealing herself behind 
one of the empty cane cars, meaning to 
take Bob unaware. The machinery had 
stopped for a moment and she heard a 
girls laughter. Then across the mill she 
saw Bob in laughing conversation with 
Segredina, the Capataz’ daughter. Mr. 
Havens was there, too, but Gloria scarce- 
ly noticed him. She was watching Se- 
gredina as she smiled up at the men who 
were drinking beer. 

When Bob lifted the bottle to drink 
her health, Segredina took the flower 
from her hair and flirtatiously pinned it 
on his shirt. This was more than Gloria 
could stand. If Havens was so good at 
putting these native girls in their places 
it was about time he got busy. She 
came out from behind the cane car and 
with quick, angry little steps she hurried 
across the mill. Segredina quickly 
glided away when she saw her. s 

“What was that girl doing here? 
Gloria demanded of Bob. _ 

“Oh, Segredina? Why, she )us! 
brought over some beer—" His eyes 
shifted from Gloria to Havens who had 
become very busy at one of the rollers 
“It sure tastes good on a hot day like 
this. Won't you have some? Ill see 
if I can’t find a glass.” 

“Don’t bother You know I hate 
beer!” And then as Bob opened another 
bottle for himself, she added: 

“You certainly 


look silly with that 


. : ve do you 
flower pinned on you Where ¢0 } 
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g here?” 


1e jus 
His eyes 
who had 
1e rollers 
day like 


Tl 
1 hate 


d another 


vith that 


do you 


think you are going—to an afternoon tea 


@ something?’ 
that’s a good one on you, 
Havens gave a coarse, bois- 
he looked up from the 
wink. 
turned crimson as he 
flower and tossed it on 


ller with a 
Bob’s face 
reached for the 
the floor. 
“Why—Segredina 
for fun-—— 

His confusion was all Gloria needed 
jo justify her suspicion. She didn’t 
jnow that his eyes followed her rather 
dwedly when she flung out of the mill 
githout even saying good-bye. 
That evening at dinner she 
gually silent 


put it there—just 


was un- 


day Gloria looked over the 

Manila paper mechanically. There 
was never anything of interest in it ex- 
cept the date of the next States mail. 
This morning, however, a front-page para- 
graph leaped out at her. It said that the 
(Camey Stock Company, which was tour- 
ing the Orient, had arrived in Manila to 
pay a week's engagement. Morris 
(amey had been stage manager for the 

Midnight Frolic,’ the first revue Gloria 
had ever danced in. 

Here was a link with her old life. 
Here was a chance to let Bob know that 
be couldn't be so sure of her: that if 
se couldn't go to Broadway, Broadway 
wuld come to her. She would let him 
think she was going to strike Carney 
for a job. 

While she was turning over in her 
nind just how she would break the news 
Bob came in. poured himself a drink and, 
saying he was going to take a siesta 
while he had a chance, went into his 
room. 

She snatched up her ukulele and began 
lo play the jazzy little tune they had 
sng in the old dance revue 

“For heavens’ sake Gloria, can’t 
lorget that Broadway stuff for five 
wes? I’m trying to get a little sleep 
lor I've got to work again tonight, but 
you're going to keep up that jazz riot 
ihe rest of the afternoon I might as well 
w back to the mill.” 

It was the first time he had ever 
goken to her in that way and a wave 
ii unreasonable anger surged over her. 

“Well, go on back to the mill—and 
jour Segredina! Maybe she’s more 
wothing than I am.” 

SGloie— what on earth do you mean? 
Segredina ?’ He had a be »wildered look. 
‘Why surely you don’t think—” He 
ied to catch hold of her but she jerked 
way from him 

“Oh, I’m not so blind that I can’t see 
What's going on right under my nose. 
But don't worry. Morris Carney is in 
Manila and if I haven't forgotten my 
ftions from living out here in the wilds, 
Ithink he will be glad to take me off 
your hands!’ 

Before he could stop her she was in 

tfoom and had slammed and locked 
ihe fragile door. She would go to 

ila if she had to walk! 

For a few minutes he 
the door. 

om. 

Gloria, please let me in. I want to 

you Something—e xplain some- 

? 


HE next 


you 
min- 


stood outside 


No answer. After a while she heard 
him leave the house and from her vine- 
covered window, she watched him go 
down the path toward the mill. 


HERE was a dinky little narrow- 
gauge train which conveyed sugar 

into Manila, a distance of some seventy 
kilometers 

With the aid of a house boy 
managed to get aboard the train 
Bob seeing her. 

Several hours later 
lobby of the Manila 
pounding excitedly as 
Carney 

“Well, if isn't 
he called out in a 
the luck—and me 
little blonde dancer 
a nice little dinner 
talk things over? 
of these native 
about.” 

Gloria, 
assented. 

In an 
off the 


Gloria 
without 


the 
heart 
ior 


she was in 
hotel, her 
she waited 


Gloria herself!” 
loud voice Of all 
just praying for a 

How about having 
with me and we can 
Well drive out to one 
cabarets I’ve heard 


little 


ready for any folly, eagerly 
intimate dining alcove opening 
dimly lighted dance floor of a 
native cabaret Morris and Gloria _lin- 
gered over coffee and liqueurs. 
Through the flimsy bead portiéres they 
could see the fantastic scene beyond: 
dark-skinned, soft-eyed ballerinas in gay- 
colored native costumes. dancing with 
American sailors—dipping, sliding, whirl- 
ing in a dizzy, tricky dance; dancing an 
abandoned tango with sleek-haired Span- 
iards; dancing a dignified one-step with 
pompous, over-jeweled Filipino politicos 
The spot-light rested for a few minutes 
on one of the ballerinas who foolishly 
tried to put over an American dance 
“What do you say you show ’em a real 
dance, kid?” Morris leaned over her, 
his moist face almost touching hers 
lll fix it up with the manager—sort of 
advance publicity for our show. I'll bet 
itd go over great. What do you say?” 
His fat, pudgy fingers slid possessively 
over her bare arm. She could feel goose 
flesh coming out on her smooth skin. 
“Sure! She began dabbing at her 
nose with a limp powder puff, deftly out- 
lining a new Cupid's bow on her pursed 
lips, while Morris beamed approval 
“That’s the stuff. sweetheart. You'll 


knock ’em for a row of milk cans! 


A T A word from Morris and a gesture 
4 which left a handful of peso bills 
in the leader’s hand the native jazz or- 
chestra struck up their latest States tune. 

Like a flash of against that dim 
background of dark faces, Gloria in her 
short corn-colored frock shot across the 
dance floor. her slender, vibrant body 
strutting the first Charleston the San 
Miguel cabaret had ever seen. 

Yessir, 
No, sir 

Soon the sailors were clapping hands 
and stamping feet to the music. Shouts 
of “Atta Baby” were mingled with stac- 
cato exclamations in Spanish and native 
dialects which would doubtless have 
translated into “Red Hot Mamma.’ 

This was what she had been homesick 
for. Lights, music, applause Why 
wasn’t she getting more of a kick out of 
it? 


gold 


she’s my baby— 
don't mean maybe 
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Faster, faster she danced—heels kick- 
ing outward, knees swaying, hot, excited 
fingers snapping 

Then through the haze of cigaret smoke 
she saw a familiar pair of eyes smiling 
flirtatiously and a girl with a flower stuck 
carelessly in her hair leaning across a 
table at the back of the crowded room. 
She could see only the arm agd shoulder 
of the man opposite the girl, for he was 
half hidden by a shell screen which 
formed a semi-private booth 

Her heels kept on kicking outward— 
mechanically Her fingers snapped 
faster and faster. But her heart had 
volplaned to her stomach. She felt sud- 
denly chilled though she knew that little 
perspiration had come out on 
Her chin wanted to quiver, but 
she was good a trouper to permit 
that. Instead, she flashed the gay little 
smile she had learned on Broadway and 
finished her dance with a defiant snap. 

Kid. you're a knock-out!” Morris al- 
most kissed her when she returned to the 

Somebody told me these native 
cuckoo over blondes.’ 
sweetheart He drew 
lis chair closer Tell you what I'll 
ce I'm gonna feature you in the show 

see? They'll be eating right out of 
your hand the very first night. Now the 
other jane was only getting two hundred 
but I'll give you three. That’s 
six hundred of this stuff they use for 
here. How that strike 


beads of 
her lip 


too 


table 
DOozZOSsS were 

Now listen, 
} } 


nc 


money out does 
vou? 
Here was her passage back to Broad- 
wav: back to the glitter and glamor and 
make-believe; back to pudgy, pawing, 
hands like Morris's! Tears 
their way her eyes. 
let him see 
minute, Morris 


possessive 
were 


She 


into 
them. 
I've got to 


forcing 
mustn't 

“Wait a 
think——”’ 

“Think? 
about? You 
than that 

Of course he was right. She was lucky 
to get any kind of an offer, stranded out 
here on the other side of the map. May- 
be her name would twinkle in electric 
lights yet! There was a time when that 
possibility had dangled before her like a 
golden bubble but now it had lost its 
giamor 


What do you want to think 
never had a better offer 


“Excuse me just a minute, will you 
Morris? I want to—touch up my nose.” 

She threaded her way around the outer 
tier of tables so that she would pass back 
of that table half concealed by the shell 
screen. She had made up her mind to 
accept Morris’s offer. It didn’t seem to 
make much difference now what she did. 
But she would make him give her a con- 
tract. She had had experience with the 
generosity that is born of champagne. 
Before she signed the contract, however, 
being wholly feminine, she must let Bob 
know that he had never got away with 
anything—not for a single minute. She 
would tell him that Morris intended to 
star her, and that the next time he visited 
New York her name would be twinkling 
in electric lights. 

She paused in the shadowy passage- 
way, her hot hands pressed to her tem- 
ples to force back the tears. If only 
she could keep her voice steady! Why 
did she have to keep remembering the 
feel of Bob’s arms about her and that 
she was saying good-bye to them for- 
ever? Why did she have to keep remem- 
bering little intimate things 

Through the screen she caught the low, 
throaty voice of Segredina. It made her 
want to commit a quick murder. The 
thought flashed through her mind that 
every woman should carry a revolver for 
just such emergencies as this. She step- 
ped closer to listen and through one of 
the broken squares of shell she could 
partially see them, leaning across the 
table, their faces almost touching. 

“Oh, but when Segredina lov’ it is 
not lik’—what you say—Americano ice- 
bergs.” 

“Tl tell the world it’s not!” 

The man threw his head back with a 
coarse laugh and Gloria’s heart did 
a sudden, breath-taking flip-flop. She 
wanted to laugh and cry, turn a cart- 
wheel, do a Charleston—all at the same 
time. For Segredina’s smiles were being 
lavished on that model of propriety and 
virtue—Mrs. Havens’ husband! Breath- 
lessly she pressed her face against the 
screen to hear what he was saying. 

“Now, I’m telling you—” He was lay- 
ing down the law to Segredina. “Don’t 
try any of your funny tricks on this en- 
gineer like you did with the last one—or 
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you'll find yourself moving on to another 
plantation pretty pronto.” 

“Oh, but Senor is cruel to say such 
things to poor Segredina when she lov’ 
you so much.” Her soft eyes pleaded 

“Well, I wouldn’t put it past you y 
little devil.” ‘ 

A sudden saxophonic wail and the slid- 
ing of many feet across the dance floor 
blotted out his voice. 

Gloria stood for a moment back of 
the screen, twisting the little platinum 
band on her finger. Morris—contracts 
—even Broadway—had miraculously slip- 
ped from her mind. , 

A waiter glided by with a tray of 
drinks which he almost dropped when 
she caught hold of his arm excitedly to 
ask if there was a telephone. He pointed 
to a booth in the far corner and watched 
her dance toward it. But before she 
reached the booth she was caught ip a 
pair of strong arms. 

“Gloria!” 

‘“Why—Bob! 
was here?” 

“They told me at the hotel that vou 
came out here with Carney.” 

Fear had crept into his eager, ques- 
tioning eyes, as though he were afraid 
to hear the truth. “Oh, honey, tell me 
he hasn’t persuaded you to go back to 
Broadway. I'm sorry for what I said 
this afternoon. Honest, I didn’t mean 
it. I’ve been a selfish fool to keep you 
out on the plantation, away from all the 
things you like— Why Gloria—vou're 
crying ¥ 

With a little sobbing breath she was 
clinging to him. 

“T love you,” she whispered, “love you 
—love you—love you!” 

“But what are you crying about, 
honey?” he tilted her chin so he could 
see her eyes. 

“I’m crying—because I hate pudgy, 
pawing hands—and necks that roll over 
collars -” 

Inside the intimate dining alcove, 
opening off the dance floor, Morris 
gulped down another drink and looked 
at his watch. 

“Gawdalmighty!” It’s taking that 
jane a helluva long time to powder her 
nose!” 
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Seeking Stardom in Hollywood 


think in 
the 


Of course at all times one must 
terms of black and white or how 
various colors will photograph. 

Once for a whole weék I reported for 
duty each morning to .await orders to 
make up if the sun shone, only to find 
dismal rain as one wet day followed 
another. It would be a gamble whether 
you could get a job at another studio, 
or whether the sun would shine while you 
were on the way to it. 

Then came a long slump. None of 
the studios had any work. My finances 
got lower and lower and finally I was re- 
duced to looking for something else to 
do—anything to tide me over 

One morning in desperation I looked 
in the want ad columns, and there I saw 
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an ad for a girl in a cafeteria on Holly- 
wood Boulevard. Nothing much was 
said about qualifications and so I started 
out bright and early to beat the rest of 
the gang to it. A nice little lady greeted 
me as she was opening the doors. 

“Ves, I need a girl,” she said, after I 
had inquired if this was the place. “Can 
you bake pies?” 

Shades of Betsy Ross—or whoever 
baked the first pie! Of course I can 
cook, but with limitations. The nice 
lady escorted me back to the kitchen 
regions, and there she showed me the 
proffered job and explained that I would 
be expected to bake pies every morning 
and then serve them at the counter 
during lunch and dinner. A young wash 
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bowl of pie-crust set on the table, a relic 
from the last pie baker 
That morning I baked nine pies, using 
my slight knowledge of making custards 
and sauces.to concoct the fillings for the 


crust I had found in the bowl. When 
the lady told me that two eggs should be 
used, I reasoned that four would be 
much better. By eleven o'clock my nine 
pies came out of the oven about as lovely 
and brown as any nine pies you eve 
saw. Lunch-time found me_ peddling 
them over the counter, but after the 
first few pieces had been sampled I found 
that it didn’t take much salesmanship 
dispose of them. Dinner-time found us 
two pies short, so we cut the pieces 
smaller. 
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Then as the last piece of pie was sold 
jthe counters cleared for the night I 
wd to the nice lady and handed in 
go In vain she asked me 
How could I confess to her 
' “i of my success had been a fraud? 
could I tell her that I had never 
we a flake of pie-crust in my life? 
4] not been such a success at the 
I might have tried to learn, but 
| dared not risk my reputation as 
sie maker 
Mj that was left for me to do was to 
tack to the studios and become a 
fe extra again. 
STOP at the first office brings me 
a work last 
They're taking that train wreck stuff 
there in the hills, using a lot of 
ies, Doesn't pay as much as evening 
s stuff, but I'll give you a card if 
say SO, volunteers the girl in the 
Sure I'll t ame card. One never knows 
t may happen, for any picture may 
n the long looked-for opportunity. 
uss have made overnight, so why 
you? you fondly kid yourself 
The gipsy job develops into a night 
hi, so I spend the day rustling a 
sy outfit. I could have ob- 
med it at the studio wardrobe, but the 
s you use company stuff the higher 
m rate with the company; that is if 
y take the time to watch you at all. 
l arrive on the studio lot at dusk 
j the cars uready filling for the 
to location. It is about five miles 
wk in the hills. A weird scene con- 
mis us as we arrive. Gipsy tents are 
hed and men and shadows pass and 
pss in the gleam of camp-fires. On 
hillside, nine miles from the nearest 
Wl railroad. a section of track has been 
st and lying on their sides are three 
iiroad coache The wreck evidently 
s happened and we are accessories 
let the fact, so to speak 
finally the ist car-load 
ited and the director 
tare to be 
d tents when the 


i k has alre idy 
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course 


de- 
her. 
fires 


has been 
calls us toget 
around our 
wrec k hay ppe ns The 
happened, but that 
tn't matter. Anything can happen in 
movies. Tonight we will make the 
mes preceding the wreck, tomorrow we 
ibe shown trekking to our camp site, 
ws before the wreck, and the next 
Mt we will have the wreck. 

The next day the action starts earlier, 
fwe are to be taken in several long 
ms as our cavalcade glides around the 
ts of picturesque hillsides. For these 
enes we have added some gipsy wagons 
numerous goats. All of them must 
taken before the slanting rays of the 
a have disappeared 

OMorrow night we are to do the train 
mck, and it had been planned for part 
lonight’s gipsies to be passengers. But 
plan is changed and a long and heated 
mment takes place as we stand wait- 
around the cars. We are all to be 
esengers. Scenes will be taken of the 
munded and d lying being carried into the 
pital after the wreck. Hurrah! This 
“ais another night’s work we had not 
town about. 

At dusk the next night we assemble 
An. Now we are well-dressed pas- 


grout ed 


sengers, 
to the bath-house at one of the beaches. 
Its front has been made to look like a 
hospital. 

All through the night scenes are taken 
of us staggering in long into the 
hospital. Once I am carried in on a 
stretcher,. completely hors de combat, 
only to arrive in the next scene being 
helped by two husky gentlemen, and still 
able to on my own two pins 
Another looped over the 
shoulders of an aspiring juvenile. 

Things are looking very much as 
though we might be finishing when the 
director calls for a girl to do some stunt 

Ah! Who can tell? This may be my 
chance. 

“Whose bridge do you want me to hang 
off of?” I ask flippantly, leaping at the 
call. 

“Can you handle an ax?” 

“Sure thing 

“Well, get 
there, and I think we 
nice shot of you cut 
of the top oO! a ung car.’ 

First, he front of the 
and explains that I am to cut my way 
through, and then tumble out—a drop 
of five feet—as the car is on its side 

I am all atremble. My chance has 
come at last. This time I am to be “it.’ 
No sliding in and out of a background 
for me. I am the one in the pic- 
ture and it’s right if I 
have to break to do it 

There 
car is on fire the 
stopped, so the cameras have to be 
grinding the first time I try my stunt. 

Behind the skeleton of the car I find 
that hacking my way through canvas 
and lathing is slow progress, as the ax 
bounces off at each blow 

The fire is creeping up at my back 
One of the men grabs the ax out of my 
hand and with a couple of husky whacks 
breaks a hole. He swings the ax back 
to me and I do the rest, making the hole 
large enough to get my body through. | 
hear the cameras clicking and I tremble 
at the amount of feet they are taking 
before I come into view 

At last I can thrust my 
shoulders through the aperture. My ax 
is no further use. I drop it through 
the hole and slide out after it, catching 
by my toes for a moment and _ then 
dropping in a pretty neck fall—right on 
the ax! I lay motionless as the last ten 
feet are ground out. 

Cut!” calls the director 

The assistant runs over to me. 

“Are you hurt?” he asks. “You fell 
right on that ax. Gee, that was a dandy 
fall.” 

“No, I’m not hurt, but I suppose if I 
had been you would have delayed send- 
ing for the undertaker until you shot 
that last few feet. Never spoil a good 
picture even if the girl killed herself! 

Then I laugh with nervous excite- 
ment. I have made a good impression 
and am still alive to tell the tale The 
director personally congratulates me for 
my good work and notifies the paymaster 
to give me a special check. At last I 
have had my chance and have really 
acted in a picture 


cues 


Stagger 


scene finds me 


barks 


behind that car 
can make a pretty 
ting your way out 


iround 


burt 


takes me in car 


only 
got to be done 
neck 
rehearsal 


conftia 


Once the 
can't be 


can be no 
gration 


will 


head and 


and are transported in the cars! 
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Oswald's Southern Exposure 


air One add that Oswald 
Claire is unfamiliar 

You've seen a lot of my pitchers,” the 
dumb one explained 

At least I've seen the beginning of 
many of them,’ Grosvenor smiled 

Reggie!’ chorused several of the girls, 
flocking around Oswald 


might 
not—er 


seeing 
gin 


after 
sloe 


YEVERAL hours later 
J what quick friendships 
rickeys made in that climate, I decided 
that if I was going to get any film for 
myself during the two or three days it 
would take Mrs. Carrac to get started on 
her picture, I would have to move to a 
handy dropping-in place than the 
Young Hotel 

That afternoon I slipped away from 
the élite merrymakers on the roof and 
went down to look at a hotel near Waikiki 
Beach . 

Everybody has seen pictures of the 
famous beach there, so it’s no use de- 
scribing that great curving half-moon bay, 
the dazzling white sand, the waves break- 
ing over the coral reef that stretches just 
under the surface of the water from one 
tip of the crescent to the other, thus in- 
suring the grandest swimming water in 
the known world against such annoyances 
as undertows and sharks. Taking a long 
ook at gray old Diamond Head in the 
distance, its rugged angles softened by a 
silver haze, the green and brown of the 
palm trees skirting the beach, the deep 


1 
iCss 


blue of the water reaching far, far out 


to touch the opalescence of the sky— 
looking at all that, and then at a supple 
figure in a brown one-piece bathing suit, 
riding a foamy breaker on a surf-board, 
the sun flashing on her dripping brown 
limbs, her glossy black hair blowing out 
behind her as, balanced erect on her tiny 
crait she breasted the soft rush of 
scented breeze, arms extended, her white 
teeth gleaming between her laughing lips 
that I decided that Waikiki 


would be, looking often at 


—looking at 
was where I 
the sea 

I was looking at it the next morning— 
Oswald and Nancy had left the Young 
Hotel when I went back to check out, so 
I’d left a note for them saying where I 
might be found—when the same - brown 
one-piece bathing suit came riding swiftly, 
smoothly, in a white spray of water 
straight in to the shore on a surf-board. 

“I'm going to get a piece of that ex- 
hilaration if it breaks my neck,” I de- 
cided 

A few minutes later I was in the water 
shoving a heavy plank about seven feet 
long, shaped like an ironing board, out 
toward the submerged reef. It didn’t 
take long to get the knack of catching a 
swell at the right moment, jumping on 
the board and riding, stretched out flat 
t full length, toward the shore. But I 
wanted to stand up and ride. I did it— 
almost. One moment I was rising slowly 
from my tummy to my feet, and the next 
moment I was chewing seaweed off the 
bottom of the ocean Coming up, I 
cracked my head on bottom of the 
board 

Woof!” I gasped. finally reaching the 
air and ejecting sand, seaweed and a few 


the 
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continued from page 41 


small crabs and fish from my mouth. 

I heard a rich, throaty laugh behind 
me. Turning, I saw the olive-skinned girl 
in the brown bathing suit Her legs 
swinging in the water, she leaned grace- 
fully across her board, a few feet away. 

“You're not hurt, are you?” she asked 
in a velvety voice 

“Only my conceit,” I 
looked so easy.” 

‘It is.” 

What a wonderful pair of big, dark 
eyes that girl had! Always they laughed 
at you, lazily. And pretty 

I didn’t realize I was staring at her 
until she laughed and said: “Genus 
Hawaiian; specimen female; nomencla- 
ture———" She stopped. With a kick and 
splash she was sitting on the board, her 
hands clasped around her knees, looking 
at me with her drowsy, laughing eyes. 

‘You're Mr. Perry, aren't you? I saw 
you in the hotel dining room last night.” 
She waited for me to say something. 

“I guess—” I was starting to say—”I 
guess I didn’t recognize you with your 
clothes on,” but I changed my mind. 

I didn’t see you,” I said. 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I’d have remembered you.” 

“Remembered me—from when?” 

‘From yesterday afternoon. Seeing 
you ride a surf-board gave me the idea 
I could. I don’t want to be a pest, but 
I wish you'd do me two favors.” 

“Two?” she laughed. ““What’s the other 
one?” 

“Let me shoot you riding a board.” 

“You did hurt your head, didn’t you?’ 
she answered 

“T mean, let me take some motion pic- 
tures of you. I'll give you a copy of all 
the film I take of you for your own 
amusement.” 

It was old bait that never had failed 
me before. So I was surprised when I 
saw the big, dark eyes scanning the hori- 
zon for an answer. Before she found it 
a shout came from the ‘shore. The girl 
glanced toward the beach, waved her 
hand, stood up on her board. ‘Come on,” 
she called. She had dived and was up 
again before I slid off my board. 

“I’m Lana Nuomeha,” she said, one 
brown arm flashing in the sunlight as 
she struck out for the beach. 

“Glad to meet you,” I said. 

“Meet?” She laughed. “You can't 
even catch up to me.” 

She had no trouble proving that. I 
puffed up to where she stood talking with 
a broad-shouldered, darn good-looking 
young Hawaiian in spotless flannels. 

“Mr. Perry,” she said, “this is my 
brother. Mr. Perry wants to take some 
movies of me, Sonny.” 

“He does?” Sonny looked at me with 
the same lazy, confident smile his sister 
had, a smile which would have been what 
scenario writers call superior had it been 
just a little less pleasant. ‘“That’s rather 
complimentary, isn’t it?” 

“It’s meant to be,” I stated. 

They both laughed. 

From behind us sounded the familiar 
unmusical tones of my head hopping star. 

‘There! That’s the type: that there 
girl in the bathing suit—the one that’s 
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grinned. “It 


’ 


laughin’. I want her for the Native gir} 
part in the pitcher. ; 

Naturally we all turned. With Oswald 
was Nancy, Luella Carrac and Reg 
Grosvenor, the last two looking as a 
fortable as a couple of Methodist sight. 
seers caught in an opium-joint raid 

“Good morning. dear Mrs. Carrac” 
Lana Nuomeha spoke up brightly. “Helle 
Mr. Grosvenor.” ; 

“My dear.” 
know Mr. St 
and his 
Summer.” 

I noticed that Nancy's eyes during the 
rest of the introduction never moved 
from Lana Nuomeha. And when those 
hazel orbs did unfocus they turned 
me. 

‘I can't say that I blame you for de. 
serting us for—for this Nancy's vague 
gesture included everything in sigh 
“Who is she, Sid?’ 

“I don’t know. I mean 

Reggie Grosvenor guided Nancy ané 
me a few steps away from the others 

“Is there any way to caution St. Claire 
not to insist upon Miss Nuomeha playing 
the part of the native girl—when she re- 
fuses? 

“Not without emploving chloroform. 
I said. “But what makes vou think she’s 
going to refuse to play the part?” 

“You couldn't be expected to know. of 
course. But that m-e-h-a on the end of 
her name has descended fairly directly 
to her from old Kamehameha, the king 
who made himself quite a hero several 
hundred years ago bv driving an invading 
army up the mountain and showing them 
one and all off the cliff into the ocean 
In a less democratic land Miss Nuomeha 
would have a title prefixed to her name 
And in a less en-whitened community her 
blue blood might be deemed socially of 
more importance than her—er, complex 
ion. However, in no country could t 
found a pride greater than hers. Conse: 
quently, when she realizes that our deaf 
but dense St. Claire considers her admir 
ably suited to play the part of a native 
hula dancer of whom the hero only 0 
casionally dreams after wedding the sugar 
planter’s fair-skinned daughter, played by 
Mrs. Carrac, whose grandfather untort- 
nately incurred the deep displeasure 0 
Hawaii's late beloved Queen—I mean t0 
say, er—d'you see? ; 

“A genuine princess!” I gasped. “Swett 
Scuttling Sandcrabs! I asked her tot ach 
me to ride a surf-board.’ 

Doing a quick about face 
back toward Oswald 

“You're just the type 
looking Miss Nuomeha 
again, “and youd have quite 
of scenes with me.” 

There was a funny white line around 
Sonny Nuomeha’s mouth when he sie 
softly. “I’m sure my sister 1S Hattere® 
But—” he glanced at Lana 

She was standing straight, one 
hand resting on a softly rounded hip. 

“I think.” said Lana. quietly, “it wou® 
be very amusing. Thank you 
the part”—she glanced my Way. | 
twitched—“if there is a scene in it when 
I ride a surf-board 


Luella smiled, “voy must 
Claire, the picture artist 
charming secretary, Miss 
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‘fil put one in, ” said Oswald, without 
ganking her. “You and me'll ride one 
rogetherr a aa i 
That will be amusing,” said Lana, run- 
sing quickly and taking a header into the 


yughing wavelets. 


later I learned something 
itely saved us all from the 
Oswald had headed us for by 

to play the native girl: the 
ved Mrs. Carrac’s picture: 


dat saved Oswald from sincere assault, 
funny part ol 


battery and . he m The 
+ was that what I learned didn’t make 
ay particu npression on me at the 
soment. | Nancy who used the 
lpowledge Ww when it did- the 
most good 
After Osw and his 
oined his 
What a flyin 
St peginning to 
mother hour | 
wme pleasing 
ions when Sonny said 
a, I guess 
‘Go in?” It 
| looked around 
te only ones left in the water 
‘Tm afraid vour arms and shoulders 
wil tell vou tomorrow that you've stayed 
too late as it is,’ Lana smiled. “Any- 
my, from now on until two or half-past, 
ihe sun gets hot enough to frizzle eggs.” 
‘It doesn't feel so hot,’ I said, even 
sIsaw my shoulders had already pinked 
» quite a bit 
‘No, it doesn't,” Sonny agreed. “But 
itcan cook you a quarter of an inch deep 
a thirty minutes. Nobody but native 
ids who live half their lives in the water 
gay in during the noon hour 
“Do you mean that I'll have to shoot 
ii the bathing scenes before eleven and 
iter half-past two, instead of having the 
wvantage of a straight overhead sun?” 
‘Tm afraid so—with a cast of Hono- 
lluans,” Sonny smiled. 
A few davs later, we all went 


ch to take the last 


N HOUR 
that ulti 
gief that 


nd 
and 


party drifted 
sister and me in 
g-fish he was! | 
believe that in 
might be able to show 
from their instruc- 
We'd better go 


results 


about eleven o'clock 
We three about 


was 
were 


down to 
scenes of 


about eleven 


lunch 


d Nancy 
“we've got an hour before 
0 take close -ups and—— 

“Not this hour.” I interrupted. “You 
wuldn’t hire the women to stay in the 
Water during the next hour. Look. AIl- 
tady they're heading for the bathhouse.” 

“Why?” 

I told her what 
told me about the 
Hawaiian sun 

‘Tm glad 
It would be 
be fright fully 

“Would it 

That’s not 


to me, 


and Lana had 


ability of the 


Sonny 
cooking 


you told me,” Nancy said 
dreadful if Oswald were to 
burned and blistered 


know 
Oswald 
every 


funny, Sid. You 
mart of the agreement is that 
tall make personal appearances 
tight the film is shown 
Til say this for you,” 
always a reason readv.”’ 
Because I'd been developing 
ig and arranging the film at night—while 
~ ‘others — were throwing parties—it 
didn’t take m long to assemble it all for 
Oswald and Nancy and me to look at and 
i what final revisions had to be made 
Nobody but the projec tion machine oper- 
itor was in the theater when we three sat 
to look it over. Despite the tears in 


I said. “You've 


ind print- 


‘tatin’ 


their eyes, we'd excluded everybody else. 
“That's good,” said Oswald, as a close- 


up of him and nobody else appeared on | 


make-up a 
done right.” 
before us 
grumbled 
Carrac ap- 


the screen. “I changed my 
little for this climate. I see I 

Foot after foot flickered 
“Not so good: not so good, 
Oswald the first time Luella 
peared 

I was disappointed myself 
pected her to photograph like a 
dollars 

But every scene she appeared in said 
different. That is one of the mysteries 
ot pictures Nobody knows positively 
until it’s been done whether or not a face 
will photograph well 

Luella Carrac’s didn't Her red hair 
photographed black Her vivacily and 
quick changes of expression reproduced 
jumpy The first time I saw 
her profile on the screen I wondered why 
1 hadn't how ugly it was and been 
careful never to take her from that angle 

She's terrible! Oswald howled 
louder each time she appeared in a 
with him 


The first time 


I'd ex- 
million 


spasmodic 


seen 


scene 


Lana Nuomeha 
I couldn’t help saying, “Holy Mackerel! 
Beautiful!’’-Oswald sat up and “Ah-d,” 
and Nancy “Umm-d” in a tone nobody 
could interpret 

Poised with the 
flight, Lana swayed 
bare-legged excepting for 
smooth, rounded throat gleaming 
she turned toward the audience. Shyly 
she raised her beautiful soft eyes. Then 
suddenly her teeth flashed in a lazy, al- 
luring smile 

She photographs 
Oswald 

Toward the end of the picture came a 
scene showing Lana in bathing suit and 
Luella in lacy summer dress standing 
side by side on the beach, watching Os- 
wald approach them 

Listea.”’ bawled 


appea red 


grace of a bird in 
the screen 
anklets. her 
Slowly 


across 


perfect!” admitted 


Oswald, jumping to 
his feet this is all wrong. It’s wrong 
1 tell you. Look at me up there—hesi- 
which girl to choose. It ain't rea 
sonable. It ain t even human! Nobody 
but a cock-eyed dumb-bell would chooss 
that profile—with Nuomeha - standin’ 
waitin’.” 

Mrs. Carrac 
that.’ Nancy said in 
She looks worse 
about that. But she 
My public expects to 
playin’ opposite me— 
“But this is just 

charity affair.” 

“It ain't no charity 
look like a boob is it? I 
stand for it, that’s all 

The film flickered out—over. The 
lights in the theater went up to reveal 
Oswald with his well-brushed evebrows 
When Oswald’s jaw set in that mulish 
vay, even arguments he could understand 
were no use 

‘All right 
promise one 
anything to 
explain it to 

Sure,” promised 
he walked out. 

What are we 
Nancy. 

I don’t know 
thing.” 


bad as 
tones 


doesn’t look as 
pacifving 
I don’t care nothin’ 
makes me look bad 
see good-lookers 


society pic ture 


to make me 
ain’t going to 


to me 


“Just 


say 


Nancy quietly 
you won't 
it Let me 


said 
thing: that 
anvbodv about 
them all.” 

Oswald. yawning a 


do?” I asked 


going to 
But I'll think of some- 
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Maybe,” I said, just talking, “‘it 
wouldn't be so bad. Maybe Luella is 
anxious enough to have the film a success 
and dippy enough over Oswald to accept 
the change.” 

Nancy looked at me silently for a mo- 
ment, sort of studying me. “I see,’ she 
said slowly, “where I have to work on 
this alone. And for your information. 
Luella is not dippy over Oswald. Nobody 
he knows is dippy over Oswald.” 

Are you sure?” I grinned. 

Nancy stood up, tense, her eyes flash- 
ing. “Sid Perry! That is the third or 
fourth time recently that you've insinu- 
that Oswald is something more to 
me than a job. If you've meant it for 
comedy you ll wait till your whiskers curl 
around your knees before you hear me 
laugh 

She started all steamed-up toward the 
door 

Nancy, I only thought from 
several things you said——” 

[he door. slamming on Nancy's exit, 
left me talking to myself 


ated 


listen; 


was working 
every 


afternoon I 

in my laboratory. rejecting 
scheme I could think of to prevent Os- 
wald changing the picture and 
causing a sour scandal, when Reggie 
Grosvenor came in, worried wrinkles 
thick around his eyes 

I say, Perry,” said Reggie, after we'd 
p ssed the time ot day st Claire iS 
financially , I fancy. 


ATE that 


Irom 


pretty well fixed 
What: 

That don’t half tell it,’ I answered 
He only keeps working because he thinks 
it's his duty to the public 

Then a sum of money would scarcely 
influence him way or another?” 

I shook my head, wondering if I should 
him that Nancy had said Luella 
anywhere near in love with Os- 


one 


tell 
waen’s 
wald 

Has he a 

Not even a 
said 

‘That rather adds to the difficulty.” 
He glanced around the laboratory. “You 
don't want to sell your camera for a good 
price—cash—today?” he asked 

Then I got it. The projection machine 
operator had heard Oswald’s ideas about 
changing the end of the picure and had 
immediately gone out to spread the news 

Listen, Mr. Grosvenor. You go out 
and gag that operator with a roll of dol- 
lar bills. Then win them back by betting 
him he'll run our film Monday night ex- 
actly as it stood this morning.” 

‘Much obliged, old chap. See you at 
the Country Club tonight? Something 
of a party’s in store. I believe.” 

‘lll be working.” I said 

Reggie had hardly left the room before 
there came a knock on the door and in 
entered Sonny Nuomeha 

Sid, just between vou and me, St. 
Claire wouldn't let himself be photo- 
graphed with a broken nose, would he?” 

Not if he was conscious.” 

“Well, then. I'd like to know some- 
thing else. If he is sufficiently insulted 
will he fight?” 

Yes: but first you've got to make him 
understand he’s being insulted.” 

‘Nui pilikia,” said Sonny, his face sag- 
ng dejectedly 


as What's that?” 


wife—or family?” 
mother to love him,” I 
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“Nui pilikia? That’s a lot of trouble— 
much trouble.” 

“You shouldn’t listen to stage-hands or 
picture-booth hermits,” I told him. ‘Miss 
Summer will find a way out of the pilikia 
before it gets good and mui.” 

“I hope so,’ said Sonny, 
faintly. “I broke my hand once.” 

As I was finishing breakfast the next 
morning a bell-hop called me to the 
phone. Nancy was on the other end. 

* Morning, Sid. We're going to retake 
a scene up at the Pali before retaking 
the beach scenes. So put your camera 
and stuff into a car and drive up there. 
We'll meet you there. Got it?” 

“The Pali,’ I said. ‘“Listen—” The 
wire went dead. 

Telling the clerk to get me a car, I 
went for my camera. Nobody was in 
sight when I got to the top of the Pali. 
I took plenty of time to unload and set 
up my camera. Still nobody. In an 
hour the only cars that climbed the wind- 
ing road were filled with sightseers. 

Sitting in the front seat with the driver, 
smoking cigarets, I waited until ten 
o'clock. Nobody. I was disappointed in 
Nancy. Sending me and my camera miles 
away from Oswald wasn't going to get us 
anywhere. The clerk knew where I had 
gone. Oswald would wait just so long 
for me, then find out where I’d gone and 
send for me. 

A flivver snorting up the grade a few 
minutes later brought the message I knew 
I'd get. 

It was just eleven o'clock when I got 
back to Waikiki. On the veranda of 
the hotel Mrs. Carrac sat chatting gaily 
with a group of young folks. I looked 
around for Nancy 

Twenty yards out from shore two surf- 
boards were riding the swells, fifteen or 
twenty feet apart. On one a man was 
stretched at full length, taking a sun- 
bath, face down, his head pillowed on his 
crossed arms. On the other lay a girl, 
resting on her elbows, the upper part of 
her body raised, her chin cupped in her 
palms, gazing toward shore. As I looked, 
she rolled off the board and swam with 
easy strokes toward me. In the blinding 
dazzle of sun on water I didn’t recognize 
Nancy until she had covered half the dis- 
tance. 

“What was the big idea in sending me 
to the Pali?” I asked. 


smiling 


ANCY removed her tight bathing 
1 cap and shook her hair free. “Don’t 
speak harshly to me, Sid, or I’m apt to 
burst right out into tears. Dancing till 
four o'clock this morning, following Os- 
wald around apologizing for him to every- 
hody—Gee, I'll be glad to get away from 
here.” 

“So will I,” I said, wishing Nancy 
didn't look so tired. 

‘Do you mean that?” 

“From the heart out.” 

Nancy didn’t say anything for a mo- 
ment. When she did, her voice didn't 
sound nearly so weary. “I'll be dressed 
in three minutes, Sid. Wait for me?” 

I nodded ‘By the way, where’s Os- 
wald?” 

“Well.” said Nancy, choosing her 
words, “when you were so long arriving, 
I convinced Oswald he really should 
freshen himself up by taking a nap.” 

“Is he in the hotel?” 
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“N-no. Th-that’s Oswald 
. : é —~out 
asleep on the surf-board ther 
I looked at the 


Prone figure being 


gently rocked on the bosom of the dee 

How long has he been asleep?” _ 
At first J Was 
but he—he bal. 


“About half an hour 
afraid he might roll off 
ances instinctively.” 

_ “Halt an hour!” In a flash ] saw 
Nancy's device ior avoiding the pilikig 
Oswald's ossified egotism had threatened 
I saw why I had been sent up to the Pali 
*“Nancy—” But she had disappeared inte 
the bathhouse. 

“Half an hour.” I grinned. looking oyt 
at Oswald’s sturdy neck. his athletic 
shoulders, his graceful legs and his eve. 
filling calves, all cooking in the ho 
Hawaiian sun. 

There would be no changes in our ow. 
ciety photodrama. The audience Mop. 
day night would see Oswald choosing 
Luella Carrac for his bride: would s¢ 
Lana Nuomeha, the twitch of resignation 
on her lips giving way to a lazy, careless 
smile, leap up on a surf-board and go 
sailing, hair flying, head up, arms ey. 
tended. straight into the setting sun, (Os. 
wald would pose for no pictures for some 
time. It would be davs before the soles of 
his feet would hold him up; weeks before 
his neck would stand his snug collars: 
months before he would finish peeling 

It was Sonny Nuomeha who finalh 
swam out to get Oswald and helped him 
across the beach to Mrs. Carrac’s car 
It was Reggie Grosvenor who brought his 
doctor and a trained nurse to prescribe 
and apply blood cooling drinks and skin 
soothing applications. But it was Luella 
Carrac’s white-headed father who Jolning 
Sonny and Reggie and me at a table on 
the roof, looked long into his rosy rickey 
and said: “Gentlemen, | give vou Miss 
Nancy Summer.” Thi was drunk 
standing 

Monday night aiter the 
of the picture it was Luna Nuomeha the 
audience clamored long and loud for 
Stepping free from a box to the stage, 
bowing and laughing at the storm ot ap 
plause, she crossed to an opposite bor 
filled with society folk. It was to Luella 
Carrac Lana extended her hand 
plea to join her on the stage. But after 
Mrs. Carrac had thanked the audience 
the manager. the cast and every one con- 
nected with the success, it was to Nancy 
Summer, in the front row that the two 
women smiled and blew kisses as they 
walked off the stage 

Late that night I sat in 
veranda where a big silver moon was tt 
tering its rays through some perfumed 
vines which had a sweet-stringed violin 
guitars and ukuleles. throbbing an accom 
paniment to a rich, melodious baritone 
voice. Beside me. breaking a Jong silence, 
Nancy stirred and sighed 

“T’ve tried all over town to get 2 brow 
one-piece bathing suit.” she but J 
simply cannot find one.” 

“What's the matter 
little blue suit you had 
asked. , 

“J—I thought you preferred brown 

“Nancy, dear,” I took one of her lite 
hands. “I’m beginning to believe that = 
wald’s dumbness is contagious — 
you please let me expla exactly why 
much prefer blue to brown 

“I'd love it,’ sighed Nancy 
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She Got What 
She Wanted 


continued from page 17 


brow with an agile blue shoulder, and 
reproachfully surveved the  bedraggled 
wreck. ‘“Now-w-w. Hildegarde!” he ad- 
monished as he laid down the screw 
driver to start toward the crank. 

Arden leaned toward him from her 
own immaculate roadster “They're 
worse than mules, aren't they?” she 
sympathized. 

Uh-huh,” agreed the blue-shirted one 
absently, and then turned to pay tribute 
to the sparkle in Arden’s black eyes; and 
the picture of Arden, herself: “Gosh! 
how did you get there?” 

‘Oh,” Arden smiled in return, “my 
car doesn’t make a fuss like Hildegarde. 
I arrived when you were alternately 
poking her with a screw driver and cuss- 
ing her. You’re—Mr. Anderson, aren’t 
you—-Daddy’s—that is, you’re in charge, 
aren't you? I’m Arden Elliott.” 

“Yes,” his quiet voice was as 
tent as his lean arms. “I know.” 

Arden eyed him intently. One might ! 
almost have surmised that she had some- 
thing on her mind. “Daddy talks about 
you all the time.” she confided. “He 
thinks you were handed down, especially 
since it looks like you are going to have 
the first bale of the season this year. 
Will you, really?” 

“J think so. From what I 
out we're a couple of weeks ahead of 
everybody else—even Colonel Barclay.” 

Then I ahead planning the 
dinner for Daddy and his friends. and a 
dance for the young folks, can’t I? Call 
ita ‘first bale’ dance. with cotton decora- 
tions and souvenirs Arden paused. to 
glance estimatingly up at him. “What 
do you think of the idea?” 

Anderson was evidently a little at sea 
over this inquiry I don’t know, I’m 
sure,” he slowly. “Sounds all right 
to me 

Can’t 


compe- 


can find 


can go 


Said 


plan it?” Inex- 
plicably Arden had become very tiny, 
very tragile. very much in need of a 
strong masculine arm and wise masculine 
counsel Anderson did not have a 
chance. Doubtfully he nodded 

Tonight!” she snapped him up. “I’ve 
a date. but I'll make him come some 
other time. We can talk over the deco- 
rations and the stunts and the refresh- 
ments—oh, I’ve got to have you to help 
me.” Her dark eyes slanted up at him 
from under the brim of her hat. “Come 
early! ‘Bye!’ and she was gone. 


you help me 


HE nearly ran down Ross John Mce- 

Ilvain as she swung through town and 
stopped with a squeal of brakes. “Ross 
John! You can't out to the house 
tonight I'm working on a 
dance.” 


“Dance?” 


come 
going to be 
suspiciously. “What sort o’ 
dance ? And I cant help? “ 
“Not that sort of dance. Ross John. 
But I wish vou'd get me the addresses 
of everybod ly night’s dance. 
Formal. for invitations 
: “Add resses? You know "em all *s good 
$s I do—’cept maybe Ken Dalliance’s. 
Lordy, that little old Ann Rice girl sho’| 
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Th crowd sat spellbound Harry had 
—— the violin—beautifully With 
digt € 
W th your kind permission,” I 
shall now charm you with a piano recital 
Everyone snickered They 
play a note Does he really play?"’ one girl ced 
“Yes,"’ Phil laughed, “he plays the Victrola—beau 
tifully!”’ 
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ne finger! The crowd laughed. This was the 
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When the last notes had faded away, there was a 
applause Then came questions and con 
gratulations from my dumbfounded friends Hiow Our 
long have you been ping ho was your lesson explain all abou rkable 
t oe Where did you learn?” ! 
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has knocked him for a row o’ heart- 
breaks! I don’t think,” with sober, ju- 
dicial rumination, “that I ever saw any- 
body make quite such a dam’ fool o’ 
himself over one girl. Everybody’s talk- 
ing and laughing about it. He's posi- 
tively silly! Takes an old hand at the 
game to fall hardest, doesn’t it, Arden?” 

Arden was staring straight ahead. 

Yes,” she assented guardedly, “yes, 
Ross John——” 

When the flivver Hildegarde tore down 
the street that evening and with an ex- 
piring death-rattle deposited Anderson at 
the curb. Arden met him at the steps 
with a slim. firm hand. 

“Come on in. Let’s sit in the swing 
on the porch... I didn’t know there was 
iny one like you out at Pine Level,’ she 
told him 

It was too easy—almost like shooting 
birds on the ground. Arden knew she 
had ceased being just girl to him; knew 
that he now not only perceived but 
thrilled under the influence of her spark- 
ling eyes. the lilt of her laugh at a bit of 
whimsical understanding, the whole spell 
of the nearness of her. She felt a little 
compunction—almost. 

Anderson’s_ willing aid 
plans to completion weeks before the 
dance. And so there was no excuse 
for the long. eloquently silent nights they 
spent together in the velvet shadows on 
the porch, with the golden, caressing 
flood of the moon outside; no excuse for 
the evenings when they stopped the car 
on the crest of a hill to watch the giant, 
amber-red sun slide beneath the distant 
wooded horizon; no excuse for the days 
when they were lazily content to watch 
silently the colored field hands at work 
in the blinding white sunshine 

And then the days of waiting were 
over, and her father himself went out 
to Pine Level to drive in the truck with 
the first bale of the season. He was like 
i little boy: exultant, wild, rejoicing. 

Arden expected her dance to bore her 
and she was in nowise disappointed. 
She waited impatiently for Ken's arrival. 
She beginning to fear he wouldn't 
come when at last he wound his way 
through her guests to her 

I'm sorry,” he apologized, “but I was 
detained in order to prove that a radiator 
isn’t as tough as a sycamore tree. Most 
disappointing experiment.” 

“Radiator! Tree! Why, you might 
have been killed!’ Arden clasped her 
hands and set her face into lines of con- 
cern ‘Are you sure you aren’t hurt? 
Tell me all about it—everything— 
please! 

Not a 
he laughed 
you all about 

Right now! Quickly—before some- 
body after me and reminds me 

a poor hostess I am.” 


what 


brought the 


was 


thing hurt but my feelings,” 
Let's slip away and I'll tell 
oe 


comes 


VIDENTLY the dance was a suc- 
cess. The first half dozen cars were 
occupied. Arden sank with relief into 
the porch hammock 
“Lordy!” she sighed. “But why do 
we hire a band?” She turned to Ken 
and modeled her ‘speech after the most 
saccharine of her acquaintances. “But 
your accident—are you sure you aren't 
hurt! Oh, we'd have been so alarmed if 
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“Then don't know,” suggested Ken 
practically. “There’re so many other 
nicer things to talk about.” 

“You mean—?” queried Arden With a 
doubt that she did not feel. “But—by 
—you still don’t like me?” 

“Yes, I do!” protested Ken too 
strongly “Why, Arden you ought to 
know how hard it is for a fellow when— 
when—” again came that practised. ap- 
pealing cadence in his lowered Voice. 
“when it matters—an awful lot.” 

“Do—do you mean that, Ken? I wish 
I could think that you did 

“But I do mean it!” he 
warmly 

Her head drooped. ‘Mean what, Ken?” 
she whispered. “After all, you haven't 
—said anything.” For an instant she 
thought she had gone too far 

Then Ken gamely came through: “All 
right! You're the most beautiful thing 
in creation. Why, when you even come 
into sight I feei sort of reverent—lke 
getting down on my knees because I can 
just see you. You—oh, you're you. 
And there never could be any one like 
you, Arden.” He caught his breath with 
a jerk. 

Arden lost a precious moment in ad- 
miring the sheer artistry of it. Then she 
acted: she sat erect with a start. and all 
of the play-pretense was gone. “You 
mustn't, Ken. I didn’t know. Oh. I'm 
sorry, genuinely sorry. I thought you 
were just playing—like I was.” Only 
concern was left in her voice. “It—I— 
oh, it’s my fault, I suppose. but I didn’t 
dream this would happen. Oh, I’m 
sorry! I respect you, Ken. I like you 
as well as any man I ever met. But— 
but Ken. I don’t care for you—that 
way You do understand, don’t you?” 
she pleaded. “I didn’t do it on purpose. 
I was just playing, as I thought you 
were. For I don't really care for any 
one. Yet there * 
her voice died away 

Still,. Ken was taking it rather well 
she had to admit. He had not yet 
spoken. And when finally the low words 
came “I’m sorry—too, Arden,” her 
breath exhaled in a quick sigh of relief. 

‘But we can still be friends, can't we? 
And sometime you'll find the real girl, 
and know how different this is 

Ken’s head bent slowly over into the 
shadow. Her hand strayed out toward 
him. “Don’t take it like—that! 

Ken’s head came up. Arden stiffened. 

Ken was laughing! 

“You wonder!” he praised her. “Lord, 
vou had me going! Honey, you belong 
on the stage!” 

Arden could 
into her cheeks 
what you're talking about 
stiffly 

“Come on now 
neither of us cares about 
way. Gosh. but you it first! 
And that ‘some one’—oh ves! Ross 
John told me you were just carrying on 
with your father’s overseer! ©n_ your 
honor, now, do you really like him? 

“You're impertinent!” her disappoint- 
ment and anger flashed at hin ‘You 
haven't any right to ask me such 4 
question!” 

“I see. That means 
of rough trick to play on hin 
don’t you think?” 
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“That's my business! What have you 
heen doing with Ann Rice?” 

Ken stiffened unexpectedly. “I beg 
yur pardon,” he said quietly, “but I 
don't wish to bring Ann into this.” 

“] see! You can use her to make a 
lughing-stock of me, but I mustn't even 
mention her! 

“Use her?’ repeated Ken 
se Ann! Oh-h-h, you thought I was 
making love to Ann to spite you! You 
thought I could do a thing to her like 
that!” His tone hardened: “Look here, 
Arden; maybe if I thought it over I'd 
be scared to talk plainly to you. But 
i'd do you a heap of good to stop and 
sze up Arden Elliott right now. 
You're a nice kid in spite of yourself. 
But what you just revealed was low- 
down. You're ashamed of it—yes, you 
are—and you sho’ ought to be! don’t 
know this young fellow you were using, 
but that was a dirty trick on him, and 
you know it. And for you to think I was 
doing the same thing to Ann!” He took 
a quick breath. “Why Ann means—oh, 
just wait here a second. I'll bring some- 
thing that ought to convince even you. 

She sat watching the doorway through 
which he had disappeared. She did not 
know what he had gone after, and in her 
present frame of mind she did not care. 
To lay herself open to that stinging re- 
buke! 


DARK-CLAD masculine figure 

loomed in the doorway and stepped 
lightly toward her. It was young Ander- 
son, slim and fair-haired in the moon- 
light, astonishingly trim in his formal at- 
tire. “I thought you came this way!” he 
greeted cheerily. ‘Hello! What are you 
doing by yourself?” 

‘He went in for something.” 
Hell be right back.” 

They ve been looking for you,’ An- 
derson was saying. “Don’t you suppose 
you'd better go in?” 

Arden read reflection upon her con- 
duct as hostess. Her wrath overflowed. 
No! Let me alone! Let them talk. 
I'm tired of them. and of the dance—and 
of pretending. Go away, I want to be 
alone!” 

Surprise brought Anderson erect. “I 
words came finally to him: “I— 
beg your—pardon!” 

Anger at the realization she had im- 
posed on him drove Arden on. “You 
heard me!” she told him. “I’m sick of 
the whole business. Go!’ 

Instead, the boy stepped to the side of 
the swing. He had changed. It was as 
if her words had added ten years to his 
life. No longer was he the lad had 
played with, amusedly. 

“I see.” quietly he made answer. 
‘You've been using me—because of some 
one else didn’t know, | thought ! 

“Oh well, never mind. It doesn’t mat- 
ter—now. 

He turned to leave, then swung about 
abruptly. “No. I want to say some- 
thing to you. A fairy tale, let’s call it. 
Before I go.” 

His sensitive face turned from her. so 
that the moonlight fell upon it in odd. 
golden patches. His hands rested with 
apparent relaxation upon the back of the 
hammock, and he bent toward her a 
little. 

‘Once upon a time ” His 


slowly. 


sullenly. 


e”? 


voice 


was astonishingly casual. “That’s the! 
way fairy tales begin, isn’t it?” He 
looked out across the golden flood un- 
seeingly, the wind brushed their cheeks, 
with the hot, dry smell of late summer. 

There was a boy in a little South- 
ern town that wasn’t as far south as 
New Orleans, nor yet as far north as 
Memphis, Tennessee. He lived on But- 
ters: Street. I know you know Lee Ave- 
nue, with its arching live-oaks in front 
of smooth, close-cropped lawns; but do 
you know Butters Street. where shabby 
little paint-worn cottages crouch behind 
chinaberry trees and gaping picket fences? 
Do you?” 

The corners of his mouth shaped into 
an odd curve that could not have been 
mistaken for a smile. “Isn't it funny? 
But wait. don’t laugh yet. Much funnier 
things are coming. 

“He didn’t have any brothers or 
sisters; and grew up a quiet, lonely little 
chap. I—knew him. Some of the things 
he thought about would be very amusing 
to you now 

“For instance, do you remember the 
park they used to have down on Lee 
Avenue? The colored mammies used to 
take their ‘chillun’ in the afternoons 
little boys in lace collars and velvet 
pants little girls with their cool 
frilly little dresses. He used to go 
blocks out of his way to pass that park 
—whole blocks. Wasn't that silly? Es- 
pecially because children can’t fall in 
love. can they? One day when he tried 
to offer the little girl with the dark, dark 
eyes and the smooth dark hair an apple 
for which he had swapped his lunch at 
school Mammy Chloe snatched her 
away and told her gruffly not to play 
with po’ white trash. Oh, well, perhaps 
it was better for him to eat the apple 
anyhow. He hadn’t had any lunch, and 
he was hungry 

“Funny how the years pass, isn’t it? 
He never spoke to her—just saw her, 
now and then, at a distance. And then 
one day she sought him and spoke to 
him in a friendly tone as he had always 
hoped she would.” 

Anderson lifted his hand 
hammock and stood erect ‘That's all,” 
he said. “That’s the end. Funny end— 
I told you this was a funny story, didn’t 
I? May I say good-bye?” He held out 
a steady hand. “I’m grateful to you for 
asking me to your dance, and I'll remem- 
ber you all my days. Good-bye,” and he 
left her; his back straight and tall in the 
moonlight. 


from. the 


N THE doorway Ken Dalliance bump- 

ed into him and then drew back in 
amazement: “Skeets Anderson! Where 
did you come from?” 

‘I just heard you were here 
like to see you. Ring me up at 
Level Plantation in the morning 
you?” 

“T’'ll say I 
see you!” 

Arden turned upon 
into the chair beside a 
that you just spoke to?” she asked 

Ken turned inquiringly Who was 
it? Why, Skeets Anderson—oh. you 
must know him. He was at A. & M 
when I was at the University—worked 
his way while taking an agricultural 
course; and he sure 
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Ken. I'd 
Pine 
will 
will! Gosh, it’s good to 
sank 


was 


Ken as he 
“Who 
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fellow. Why, haven't you heard of those 
two sixty-yard runs he made to beat us? 
That was during my senior year, and for 
six weeks I was in the hospital after he 
tackled me?” Ken broke off abruptly to 
stare coldly at Arden. “Wait a minute! I 
heard Skeets was running a plantation 
and conducting some—/e is the fellow 
you meant! I swear that was nasty! 
Skeets Anderson is one of the finest boys 
that ever stepped in shoe leather.’ 

His tone was savage as he turned to 
the porch-light Here’s what I went 
after he opened a small plush box 
‘Read inside that ring and see if I lied! 

Arden bent and tilted the solitaire till 
she could see the lettering “Kenneth 
to Ann 

“T can’t have it dated till she lets me 
Go on, laugh at me if you want to. I 
could handle any other girl on earth 
But she isn’t amy girl—she’s my Ann 
He broke off abruptly Shall we go in? 

Phat spect h ind others rang 
in Arden’s ears while she lived somehow 
through the ghastly remainder of her 
dance. She kept a fixed smile on her 
face until the last strains of “Home 
Sweet Home Then she threw herself 
across her bed and tried to reconcile all 
the amazing changes 


some 


F' )R a week she tried to fight down the 

iinty that she must 
make some sort of reparation to young 
Anderson: eat humble pie; admit herself 
in the wrong. Daily she thought up many 
plausible reasons for blaming him for it 
all—for hating the ground he 
walked on And each time she threw 
away her reasonings in disgust. Finally, 


growing cert 


very 


as she had known she would do all along 
she headed her roadster out toward Pine 
Level 

Anderson was out in the fields. She 


sent for him, and kicked the toe of her 
satin slipper impatiently against the 
banisters as she waited 

Anderson was quiet as he came upon 
the porch and removed his wide-brimmed 
straw hat You wanted to see me?” 
he asked 

“Ves There’s been a misunderstand- 
ing, and I’ve come to straighten it out.” 
She waited for him eagerly to jump at 
the olive branch Instead, he 
silently, a little pale under the tan, his 
lean, capable hands fingering his hat 

Then to Arden came the surprising 
realization that she was at a loss for 
something to say; that she felt acutely 
uncomfortable before this tall youth with 
the narrowed blue eves and the mouth 
set in a firm, straight line With it 
flashed resentment that it should matter; 
that she, Arden Elliott, the untamed and 
untamable, should care what her father’s 
overseer thought of her That feeling 
lashed out 

“Well, you needn’t high-hat me about 
it! I came out here because I realized 
you felt you hadn’t been treated exactly 
right. Seems to me you could at least 
act a little decently about it!” 

Anderson waited until he was sure she 
was through. “Listen,” he said. entirelv 
without heat. “You and I need an un- 
derstanding. Let’s have it once and for 
all. No, don't interrupt—please! 

“You say you came out here to make 
amends. Be truthful with yourself. Did 
you? Didn't you, instead, come out here 


stood 


more 
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to torgive 
had been 
all right 
Go on 


to grant pardon because you 

made uncomfortable? Well 
if it makes you feel any better 
forgive me But you've for- 
gotten something. Something important. 
Dont you remember? I told you— 
ria od-bye 

He paused and the 
mouth tightened suddenly 
little grimace of pain 

May I help you to your car?” he in- 
quired quietly 

Arden was on her feet, stiff with anger. 
“No, thank you!” she seethed She 
snatched the door of her car open and 
plunged into the seat. “Did you expect?” 
she demanded with venom, “that I'd get 
down on my knees to you?” The starter 
whirred, and her motor purred into soft 
life. Through it came Anderson's slow 
answer 

I don't know , Then he 
added as if to himself: “But that would 
have been about the only way that you 
could have convinced me.” 

The roadster snarled in protest as 
Arden dropped in her clutch The 
wheels spun, and then gripped with sav- 
ige suddenness The car leaped ahead 
Furiously she whirled the wheel so that 
the running-board grazed the gate-posts 
as she passed. She was gone in a cloud 
of dust 


corners of his 
with an odd 


INNER that evening at Pine Level 

was an unusually silent meal. At 
its close the elderly owner paused a mo- 
ment before rising from the table to say 
gently: Wha’s the matter, honey? You 
look sort o° tired. Feeling bad?” 

Arden disregarded his inquiry. She 
came close to his chair and stood looking 
down at him, her face showing evidences 
of recent tears 

“Daddy.” she said more quietly than 
she had ever spoken to him, “I’m going 
to ask a man to marry me.’ 

Sit down and wait a minute 
demanded her father as_ her 
sank home. “Huh?” 

“I’m going to ask a man to marry me. 
And I think he’s going to turn me down 
—again.” 


Huh?” 
meaning 
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Her father knocked his glasses off 
then removed them to the far side of the 
table, out of danger Look here, Ar. 
den,” he rumbled ominously. “I’ve al- 
ways tried to be the best father I could 
to you. I haven't objected to your run- 
ning around with your slick-haired addle- 
pates and your vacuum-headed fashion 
plates because I figured all th was kid 
foolishness and you'd get over it when 
it had sort of run its course. You can’t 
be sensible till you've first been a dam’ 
tool. But this is different. If you think 
tor one minute I’m going to stand stil] 
and let my daughter—” he paused to find 
a fitting word 

Arden interrupted That's 
Daddy. He—he’s the overseer 
plantation.” and she set 
was coming 

Her father blinked under th: 
sudden emotion. “My overseer 
gan, and took a fresh start 
seer! Good girl—if he'll ha 

Arden felt weakly about for 
“Sir?” she gulped 

“IT thought you meant one of 
young empty-heads you've 
around with! Young Ander 
youd been going out to Pi 
me youd have seen some o 
girls out there!” 

But your 
pected you to 
“Overseer. hell. honey!” 
fanity could furnish the nec 
phasis. “I knew you didn’t listen to all 
I was telling you about Pine Level 
That’s young Anderson—the young An- 
derson—the one that all this stuff’s been 
about in the’ papers Developed a 
weevil-resisting cotton that the depart- 
ment of agriculture’s gone crazy over— 
doing his experimental work out at Pine 
Level and running it because the soil’s 
what he wants. Look here, Arden, do 
you reckon you'd better let me handle 
this for you? Id hate to think o’ losing 
that boy through your dam’ 

foolishness.” 

“No, Daddy,” softly. “I reckon this 
is one job every woman ought to handle 
for—herself.” 

Piné Level had settled into its regular 
evening routine. The cotton picking was 
over for the day. The overseer sighed 
and turned listlessly toward the “good 
road.” He heard a sound like a car 
turning in to the plantation. He was 
right. 

A dust-covered roadster rolled up and 
halted beside him. A slender little figure 
with great masses of black, black hair 
and great dark eyes that stared from a 
pale little clear-cut face, stepped out 

The overseer had spent a bad few 
hours with himself. Because that road- 
ster and that figure were the things above 
everything else on earth that he wanted 
to see—and because that weakness was 
what he had been fighting—he was stern 

“Didn’t I tell you not to come out 
here any more?” he demanded relent- 
lessly. “Didn't I?” 

A timid little hand crept out 
him. “I know you did,” the meekest of 
little voices pleaded humbly “But—but 
you said I could kneel down —and I 
thought if I did x 

Her short skirt was nearly in the dust 
before his arms could stop her. 
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Trial Love 


—continued from page 


every inflection 
You 


didn't 


wery fleeting expression ; 
of ¥ voice. She’s been miserable. 
» have been pretending you 

oe you loved her. Oh, I’m not ac- 
qsing you of anything! We all try to 
put off the inevitable; we all run with the 
ide. I haven't. I’ve been seeking a plan 
that would be helpful to all of us.” 

Bob leaned forward. 

“And you have that 
manded tensely. 

“I have that plan.” 

Jim’s move toward the other was invol- 
miary, and Bob saw that his eyes ‘were 
misty, and that the lines in his face had 
deepened. 
“Bob,” he 


he de- 


plan?” 


said grimly. huskily, “if you 
think I'm going to give that girl up with- 
out a struggle, you don’t know me. But 

Ican’t do it by forbidding her to see you. 
J want her willingly or not at all.” 

A trembling smile hovered on his lips. 

“l've had her since she was seventeen 
years old, Bob. She’s part of me—and I 
think I'm part of her. I think her love 
for you is a passing infatuation. She's 
never had any wild oats for I took her 
virtually from school. How did she know 
whether she loved me or not? But now 
—well, I think habit is nine-tenths of 
marriage, and she’s accustomed to being 
my wife. It would be like beginning a 
new life with you—and she is not of the 
temperament that uproots successfully.” 

What has that to do with love?” Bob 
sked, his eyes gleaming. 

Jim took a deep breath. 
wants to away with vou, I 
ject.” he answered. ‘You're 
come to experiment. Call it trial love, 
if you like. Afterwards, if she finds she 
doesn’t love you, she may come back to 
me with no reproaches on my part, no 
explanations on hers. That's my propo- 
sition.” 

Bob was staring: a 
his eyes. “You're 
Molly-———_!” 

Jim was on his feet now. 

“Why not?” he snapped. “If I fell 
love with some other woman, I'd proba- 
bly do what I’m suggesting for Molly— 
without her consent. Why should I deny 
her the same privilege?” 

‘You're advocating trial 
universal corrective measure?” 

“Yes. It would slash divorce in two.” 

‘Td only do what you suggest because 
I'm sure of the outcome. Molly and I 
love each other.” 

‘T'm just as certain that you don’t!” 

‘And yet you can let her go?” 

_“Why should I allow her passing in- 
latuation wreck our whole lives? I 
want her and when she comes back we'll 
g0 On as we always have: a little wiser, 
pethaps, and—a little sadder.” 

“You'll never get her back!” 

Jim laughed jerkily, queerly. “We 

th have confidence in _ ourselves, 
haven't we?” His words were clipped. 


“If Molly 
shan't ob- 
both wel- 


go 


horror in 


that 


tint of 
proposing 


love as a 


to 


E had done it! 
hocent-eyed Molly had left her hus- 
band. In a room in an inn many miles 
from her home she sat before the dress- 
ing table, comb in hand, fluffing her soft 


Sweet little in- 
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hair. It was midnight. She and Bob had 
arrived by car at about nine o'clock and 
had had a heavenly dinner, just the two 
of them. before the wood fire with can- 
dles softening the love light in their eves 

For an hour she had managed to for- 
get the expression in Jim’s eyes when he 
said good-bye to her 

She did not want to think of Jim Peter- 
son. She loved Bob Sutherland. She 
would never have dreamed of carrying 
out this wild plan if she hadn't been 
certain of that. When Bob and Jim had 
called her down to the living room and 
Jim had confronted her with his propo- 
sition she had lost her poise completely 
Tears streaming down her pale cheeks 
She had looked frantically from one to 
the other, knowing that a decision was 
compulsory. She could not 
with one man while loving 
was insufferable; immoral. 

Faced with the issue, 
Bob. She loved him. She was sure of it. 
Why, if she hadn't been sure, she would 
never have been able to contemplate the 
scandal. Her sensitive soul rebelled 
against anything savoring of filth. 

Jim had gone to a hotel that night. The 
next morning she and Bob had started. 

All day him in the car, holding 
fast how kind he had been! 
He had unpacked her bag because she 
was tired. He had filled the room with 
beautiful flowers He was gentle, con- 
siderate. He had gone down-stairs. She 
had undressed slowly, and now she stood. 
an orchid negligée filming yet not hiding 
her exquisite body, before the mirror 

Persistently she found herself worrying | 
over the silliest little things. Would Far- 
rel remember to get Detective Stories on 
Monday for Jim? os the cook re- 
member to make his flapjacks very thin? 
The cigar and cigaret containers needed 
replenishing, Those cuff links she 
had ordered! Of course she'd have to 
write to the store and have them de- 
livered to her home—rather, her erstwhile 
home. Little things. Habit. 

Angrily she threw the comb on the 
dresser. No need rouge her cheeks 
Thev were flushed: her lips naturally red 
against the creamy white of the skin 
around them. She loved Bob! Loved 

him. Only him—always 


go on living | 
another. It | 


she had gone to 


beside 
to his arm. 


too 


to 


him. Wanted 
—always! 

Her small fluttery hands worked at the 
clasp of her negligée. She unfastened it, 
slipped it off and got into bed. 


WO days and a night! Molly 
been gone two days and a night! 
And Jim Peterson, pacing the floor of 
the living room, had grown old in two 
days and a night. His eyes were sunken: | 
he had slept but an hour. He had the 
lined, white face of an old man; the 
gaunt, awkward frame of a schoolboy. 
Why had he let her go? How could he 
have imagined himself strong enough 
go through " ordeal of waiting? Yet 
how could he have done otherwise? For 
weeks he had the change in Molly, 
long before he had known what induced 
it. He could not have prevented her 
from falling in love with some one else. ! 


had 


to 


sens ed 
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Or perhaps he could have. Perhaps he 
should have taken her away—to Europe, 
or the Orient. But what good would that 
have done if she really cared for Bob? 
Why should he force her to endure him 
the rest of her life just because he hap- 
her husband? 
Perhaps Bob was right 

had thought of Molly as a queen 
he like husbands the 
over, had neglected to show it It had 
years since he had brought her 
home some silly, useless bauble. Women 
liked little things. They liked to be 
treated as their husbands treated other 
They liked attention, compli- 
They liked to be surprised with 
ents. Of late, he real- 
forgotten how important 
And now—— 

She was not 
wrong. She 


pened to be 
He, like Bob, 
But 
countless world 


been 


women 
ments 
planned amusen 
ized, he had 
se little things were 
Two days and a night! 
coming back. He had 
did not him She loved Bob. She 
would never come back. Another night 
thead of him. A living hell of a night 
Nights to come An emptv house. A 
house crying out for the mistress who 
was part of its charm. Silent, beautiful 
rooms. No one to sing in them. No one 


been 
love 


to hum in the bathtub on sunny morn- 
ings. No one to run down the polished 
staircase. 

He'd sell the damn place! In the 
morning he'd go to see his lawyers about 
ic. He'd resign from Hadley’s. Who was 
there to work for? He had money; all 
the money he needed And Bob had 
money too. She would never want for 
anything 

What a fatuous fool he 
imagine she'd come back! 
she? Bob was good-looking, 
dance, made _ passionate love. Why 
shouldn't she love him? Bob deserved 
t loved. A fine fellow and worthy 
of Molly in every way. He'd have to see 
his lawyers about the divorce too. Per- 
haps he'd go to Paris. That would facili- 
tate matters. 

Divorced from Molly! 
man’s wife! 

He stood in the 


had been to 
Why should 
liked to 


oO be 


Molly another 


center of the room, 
his head lowered, his fists clenched as 
though he meant to forcibly take her 
from that other man’s arms. Then the 
futility of fighting struck home to him. 
Sobs shaking him, dry that hurt, 
he dropped to his knees before the big 


sobs 
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The Girl Who Walked 


except in a crowd. Not since Ted 
‘I mean it,” he said I want to 
you, Anne. I want to find out what’s 
happened—what’s gone wrong.” 
Nothing's happened—nothing’s gone 
wrong!” she said, panicky, all at once 
I'd leve to see you, Steve. Call me up 
Monday. and I'll tell you what night. 
Thanks much——” 
The tire wi back; she 
Trudy; they went off 


ts a 


see 


ever so 
called to 


‘It’s not 
think of the 


you d ever 


said Trudy 
just your looks. I hate to 
publicity youd have got if 


met the Prince of Wales!” 

YUMMER night Wind sighing in the 
S trees Firefl flitting the 
lawn. The soft pat of the on the 
beach Anne once, tor 
the roar of surt: she tired of the 
mock Sound as the lazy 
tides came in. It was late It must be 
Her parents had gone off to 

still; still 
every light 
want people 


gitt! 


across 
water 
longed ill alt 
was 
waves of the 
ten o clock 
lay bridge The 
and dark She had 
on the first floor: she 
dropping in She lav in a hammock on 
the porch, waiting. listening, forcing her- 
self to keep still. She lay back, hands 
clenched, the pulses in her temples and 
her wrists throbbing Her whole body 
was hot and with and hurt 
pride 


Ted 


house 
put 


didn't 


was 
oul 


tense ingelr 


after 


it must 


had said he 
dinnet Pen o clock 
be, by Where 
Trudy had told her 


Then, all 


was 
Half past 
was h She knew 
whe re he'd be. 
petore for all 
waiting, she was ready, Ted was there 
Hello!” he said, out of the darkness, 
in that gay, slightly hoarse voice of his 
that always had a hint of mockery in it 
Hello Anne! (sleep 
I was half asleep! 
must be midnight!” 


coming 
now 


her 


once 


she said “i 
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“Not as bad as that!” he said. “It’s 
only a little after ten—half past, maybe.” 

He was sitting beside her, his arm 
thrown loosely about her shoulders. And 
now she leaned toward him, and his arm 
tightened, and drew her close. “Oh, Anne 
—I wish—” He stopped. 

What, Ted?’ 

“Oh, Lord—I don’t know—I wish you 
were older—or that I had a million dol- 
lars—or something i 

I'll be older soon enough! 
you wish I was older, Ted?” 

Oh— Oh, Anne—you're 
baby 24 

“I’m not!” she cried. 
turned her face to his; 
What was it Trudy had said? Know 
what you want—then go get it!” Couldn't 
he hear the sudden, savage pounding of 
her heart? 

Anne,” he said, “you never kissed me 
like that before- ; 

Maybe I never wanted to —before!” 

Once more they kissed. Then, at a 
footstep on the walk, they started apart. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fancher were on the steps 

Anne—” said her mother, tentatively 

Are you there, darling? What on earth 
re you doing in the dark? Why— 
there isn’t a light in the house——” 

The lights just made it seem hotter, 
Mother.’ 

“You absurd child! Jack——” 

But Mr. Fancher had gone in already: 
they could hear him, groping for the 
switch; the lights came on. Mrs. Fan- 
cher. half amused, half annoyed, stood 
looking at them 

Good evening. Ted!” she said. “Have 
you children any idea of the time? Anne, 
I really think you'd better——” 

“IT was just going,” said Ted. 

It really is late.” she said, mollified 
“Good night. Ted. Don’t be long, Anne.” 
Anne stood with Ted at the head of 
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Why do 
such 


“I’m not!” She 
their lips met 


davenport 
cushions. 
A key was fitted into the 
door, but he did not hear.  Footstep. 
crossed the thick rugs, but he kne» 
nothing until two arms drew his head 
onto a soft, warm breast and a choking 
voice whispered 7 
“Jimmy! Jimmy! 
Sweetheart, don’t cry 
I've come back. I couldn't do it, Jimmy 
I thought I could. I thought because ] 
liked his kisses—but I belong to YOu, Only 
you. Dearest, look at me! Oh, Jimmy. 
I love you, I love you!” ; 
He lifted his face, his 
her arms. 
“Did you—go to him?” he cried 
Violently she shook her head 
“No! No! Jimmy, when—when he 
came in the room, something snapped in- 
side of me. I’m married to you. I could 
never be married to any one else, Jimmy, 
I just didn’t think it would be like that— 
but, oh, Jimmy, kiss me! Kiss me!” 
Clinging to her as though she might 
vanish again, Jim Peterson kissed her 
trembling lips—lips that belonged to him, 
would always belong to him 


and buried his face jp the 


lock of the 


I've come back 
Don't cry. See 


h inds gripr ‘ng 


Home 


the steps, her hands in his 

‘I don’t want to go!” he whispered. 

“T don’t want you to!” 

“Oh, Anne—would you— It’s not so 
late, really. Would you come down again, 
when they've gone to bed? I've got my 
car—you could come around the corner, 
and we could have a drive 

She looked at him. Then she nodded. 

“All right!” she said. I will.” 

HE found him waiting, half an hour 

later. 

They drove along the for a 
space, with the moon paling, now, as It 
rose, and silvering the black water ina 
long, broad path of rippling light. Then, 
soon, they turned and swung_ inland; 
crossed the busy Road; came to 
dirt roads that climbed through meadows 
sweet with the scent of drying hay and 
thickening groves of birch and_ beech 
and locust. 

Turn after turn they until the 
road they followed almost ceased to bea 
road; was just a narrow track through 
the young 


shore 


Posy 


1 
LOOK 


woods, with grass knee high 
between the ruts. 

“IT don’t know this road 

“You wouldn't. Ill show it to you 
some time by day—it’s lovely. There 
used to be some houses little way 
along, at the top of the hill. But theyre 
falling to pieces now. We come out mM 
the Valley Road, a mile or so from 
here.’ 

The road climbed now: led 
them on. so to the crest of the hill And 
here, on one side, the fell away, 
and they saw a decaying house and what 
had been a garden, once, where even noW 
one old hollyhock bloomed wanly in the 
moonlight. And they could look, across 
that wasted tangle of wild growth, down 
and away, to where, far back, the Sound 
lay still in the moonlight. Ted stopped 


said Anne 


, 
steepl 


woods 
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e in 
™ ihe car; switched off his lights. For a 


*k of the moment they sat still, looking away across 
Footsteps the rolling country. Then, with sudden 
he knew sion, he drew her close, and she turned 
his head to him and gave him kiss for kiss. She 


sighed, at last; drew away from him a 
little. 


L choking 


1e back “You—” he said. His voice was un- 

ry. See steady. “Oh, Anne—I love you so— 
Jimmy. You're so marvelous! I never knew until 

ve Cause | tonight—here 

you, only “Here—" she repeated, so low that he 

, Jimmy, bent close to hear. “Here— You've been 


here before. haven’t you, Ted?” 
He stared at her. Then he laughed, 
puzzled. ; ; 
“d “What?” he said. “Why—yes—how 
would I have known this road if I hadn't 


gTIpr cng 


vhen he been here before?” es 
ipped in- “You've been here before,” she said 
I could again. “With Mildred?” 

Jimmy “What?” His face was dark with an- 


ger; he drew away from her: he said 
something else, under his breath, that 


ce that— 


me!” 

ie might she couldn’t hear. 

ssed her “Who told you—some one’s been talk- 
| to him, ing—— ' 

She looked at him. She felt tired all 
at once; all the thrilling exaltation of the 
last hour was gone out of her. 

“It’s all right, Ted,” she said. “Every 
one’s known, haven’t they? I mean—I 
was bound to hear about it, some time. 
It—it’s true, isn't it?” 

He looked at her, puzzled, still angry, 
uncertain. Then he laughed curtly. 

pered. “Oh, it’s true enough!” he said. “I’m 
not going to lie to you—not tonight!” 
not so “No,” she said. “You couldn’t do 
n again, that.” 
got my Suddenly his expression, his whole 
corner, manner, changed. Anger. the beginnings 
of dismay, were banished by a swift, keen 
nodded. interest. ; 
“You knew, Anne!” he said. “You 
knew—tonight—back at the house! And 
an hour —that—the way you kissed me—you 
never kissed me like that before—Anne, 
lor a was it because you knew?” 
W, as it I don’t know—”’ she said. 
er In a “Oh, Anne!” The throatiness was gone 
Then, from his voice; it was pitched high; it 
inland; matched his mounting excitement, a new 
ame to elation that had come into him. “I—oh, 
readows Anne—there’s no one but you, really! 
lay and You know that, don’t you? No one else 
| beech that matters! She—it was just—oh, 
Anne, I can’t explain if you don’t under- 
ntil the stand! You—you were so young—so 
to bea sweet—that was what I meant when I 
through said I wished I had a million dollars—so 
ee high I could marry you ig 
“Do you want to marry me, Ted?” 
\nne She tried to keep the fierce joy out of her 
to you voice. 
There “I? Oh, Lord—of course I do! I want 
le way you, Anne—I’m mad about you—I have 
they re been, ever since I’ve known you! But— 
out in oh, it’s so rotten—so unfair—loving some 
> ie one, and not being able to marry when 
youre young—having to wait until you're 
w; led old enough to have made money——” 
|. And “Not always, Ted. People do marry 
| away, When they're voung—some men make 
d what money when they're no older than 
en now you-——_”’ 
in the Even in that half light she saw the 
across darkening of his eyes, the tightening of 
, down his lips, and panic brushed her, like a cold 
Sound Wind coming across the tree tops. 


topped 


“Anne—” he said. “Anne, sweetheart 
—yes—oh, Lord, of course I want to 


marry you! If—when—we can— 
now—till then—Oh, Anne—I love you 
so! I can’t wait, now “ 

Suddenly, with a swift movement, she 
was out of the car. 

“You—” she said. Her voice broke. 
“Ted—no—you don't love me. You— 
you just want what—what Mildred gave 
you—what any one could give you 

“That's not so!” he said, hotly. 
can’t you understand?” 

She shook her head; she would not 
talk to him or look at him. He was be- 
side her: he put his hand on her shoulder. 
and she shrank from his touch. 

“Go—go away, please, Ted,” she said. 
“I—I can’t bear to have you here any 
more—now—please—please : 

“Anne—" His voice was harsh. 
into the car! Ill take you home. 
talk to you tonight.” 

“No!” she said. “Go on. 
right. Ill get home.” She looked at 
him, standing, irresolute, baffled. And 
with a sudden gesture of repulsion she 
began to walk away from him, down the 
hill, toward the Valley Road. 

“All right!” he said. “But I'll wait 
at the foot of the hill! Maybe you'll 
have walked some sense into yourself by 
the time you get there!” 

She said nothing; only trudged on. And 
before her, as she walked, the red tail 
light of his car winked out around a 
curve. She walked on The effort of 
walking in her thin slippers afforded her a 
fierce joy; the stones that bruised her 
feet weré a harsh comfort to her. 

Now she could see the long black rib- 
bon of the Valley Road. And the dim- 
med lights of Ted’s car were there. 

She saw the red point of his cigaret 
glowing as he sat. Then he flung it away, 
and it fell, in a little shower of sparks. 
He got out, came and peered up the 
mountain road. Impatiently he paced 
back and forth; she heard his exclamation 
of disgust as he climbed into his car again 
and the sound of the engine roared in the 
still night. The car backed slowly. He 
started up the road that she had followed 

Fate chose to laugh at her. Any one 
might have come; it was Steve Foster. A 
car passed her, with a grinding of brakes; 
it stopped. She heard Steve’s voice. 

“It’s pretty late,” he said. “Can’t I 
take you home? Why—Anne!” 

“Why not?” she said, and 
sharply. “Will you, Steve?” 

“Good Lord!” he said. ‘“Anne—what 
are you doing here alone—at this time of 
night 7” 

“What difference does it make?” she 
said. “I came out with a man, if you 
want to know, and I played the fool. and 
I made him let me go!” She opened the 
rear door of his car, deliberately; got in. 
“I’m very tired. 
back here and don’t talk?” 

“Oh, Lord—Anne—of course not—I 
mean—I’ll get you home. That’s all that 
matters now : 

“Steve!” She leaned forward as the 
car moved: he stopped to listen. “I’m 
not mad. I did one foolish thing tonight 
—and one wise one. I don’t want to talk 
about it—now or ever. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“IT don’t 


“Oh. 


“Get 
I can't 


I'll be all 


laughed 


want you to talk!” he said, 
half angrily. “You couldn't do anything 
that wasn’t right and sweet.” 


She laughed bitterly. 
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But ! 


Do you mind if I sit! 
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A Music Professor 
and the Harmonica 


“Inspiring people to play a musical in- 
strument means laying the foundation 
for much happiness and contentment” 
says Peter W. Dykema, Professor of 
Music Education at Columbia Univer- 
sity. “‘No instrument is better adapted 
to universal use than the Harmonica. 
May the time soon come when every- 
one will feel it is an important part of 
his equipment.” 





This learned professor, who has taught 
thousands of studentsthe way to happiness 
through music, knows that the Harmonica 
is one instrument which anyonemay easily 
learn to play. And millions of people the 
world over know that to play the Hohner 
Harmonica is a source of happiness and 
satisfaction. 





Get a Hohner Harmonica today and ask for 
the Free Instruction Book. If your dealer is 
out of copies write: M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
240, 114 East 16th Street, New York City. 
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FINEST QUALITY GENUINE- 


DIAMONDS 


~~ CASH OR CREDIT 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Our values are unexcelied—prove it for yourself by in- 
vestigation and comparison Blue-white Diamonds of 
dazzling brilliance and colorful fire, in latest style ring 
mountings ” d especially low for 
uick selling—order now! " 
very ring sent in 
handsome gift box. 


e now for our big 

Diamond Book — absolutely 

free! Fully iliustrates Diamonds, Watch 

= es, Silverware, Toilet Sets, Gift Novelties 


3 Diamonds, $: 
monde, . 7 Dia 
2.50;9 Diam ds $52 
$67.50. 
1 WRIST WATCH No. 839 — 14-K 
di white gold band engraved case. 
y wing ends. Silver dial 
de 15-Jewel_ movement 
» ¥ $2.60 down and $1.00 a wk 
Railroad Watches—Guaranteed to Pass Inspection 
HAMILTON No. 992. 21 Jewels, Adjusted to 5 Posi- $55 
tions. Gold filled 25-Year Case - - - - 
ELGIN’S LATEST RAYMOND. 2! Jewels, 8 Adjust 
ments. Runs 40 hours one winding. Gold $55 
filled 20- Year Case - - - - 
Bi 


AL." 21 Jewels, Ad- s50 


Case 
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HOWARD RAILROAD WATCH. 21 Jewels. 8 sso 

Adjustments, 25-Year Gold filled Case - 
Railroad Watches sold on owr regular 


17-Jewel 
ELGIN 
No. 15 
Green gold 
Elgin Watch: 
= vearque’. 


y case 


BROS.&CO. i553 
THE NATIONAL JEWELERS 
Serr. - = size: gilt dia! 
108N.StateSt.,Chicago,tu, #29. 8 down ¥ 
Stores in Leading Cities Slaweek 
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cA new way to Foot 
Comfort 


Instant 
Relief 
for 
Tired, 
Aching 
Feet 


NS matter how tender your feet may 
i be, you will never be troubled with 
them if you use Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm. 

Ye ur r , walk, golf and indulge in any vigor- 


t any tear of distress- 
ill over again 


' 
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mut of the 
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} 
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For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Balm 


Costs YouNothing toTrylt 
The Natural Body Brace 


Overcomes weakness and organic 
ailments of women, men and chil- 
dren. Brings health and strength; 
erect, graceful figure; ability to 
work and enjoy life. It’s a delight 
to wear it. A proven blessing 
above money in value. 


30 DaysFree Trial 


The Natural Body Brace stops 
strain and pain from standing 
or walking; lifts tallen inter 
nal organs and ser them 
back totheir right po 
carries and reduces ¢ 
abdomen; straight 


shoulders; 

ache, Very 

of curvatures 

stipation, indig 

troubles and ner 3. 

If you knew all we know you would write us right 
now for Free Book and our liberal proposition 


Address HOWARD C. RASH, President 
The Natural Body Brace Company 
183 Rash Building. SALINA. KANSAS 


YOURPERSONAl 
APPEARANCE 
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} orrec ww Bow and ock ) 
kneed legs safely, quickly i t- 
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night Easy to adjust; its result 
will save y« soon from further 
hb § 1 will improve your 

Pp 100 per cent w 
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Binghamte », N. Y. 





May McClure’s 


“Couldn't I? I'll tell you this much, 
then, if you think that! I slipped out to 
meet a man, after Mother and Father had 
gone to bed, and went off with him. They 
don’t know that I’m out.” 

“Then we'd better get along, so 
they won't find out, Anne,” he 
quietly 

She lay 
is the car 


that 
said 
back, eyes closed, half asleep, 
roared on along the silent, 
empty road. Sometimes her mind was 
active: sometimes it was as still as her 
tired body. She wondered at the furious 
speed with which Steve drove. His was 
a reputation, in a crowd of wild and 
reckless drivers, for an extreme caution. 
But now he drove as they would have 
you believe that centaurs rode. Once a 
sickening swerve of the car roused her; 
in ugly sound of crunching metal. Steve 
stopped; got out. She looked, and saw 
him lifting a battered fender, so that it 
should not cut the tire 

‘Dog,”’ he said. briefly, as he got back 
into his “Swiped the wall of that 
bridge—had to or kill the poor devil.” 

“Oh!” she said, drowsily. “I’m glad 
you didn’t hit him. She slept after 
that; he had to rouse her at their jour- 
ney’s She got out, swaying with 
looked across the gray water 
to where, above the far Long Island hills, 
the sky was beginning to glow in the first 
presage of the dawn 

It’s all right, Anne,” he 
Lots of time No one’s up. 
night 
night,” 


seat. 


end 


weariness 


whispered. 
Be quiet 
Good 
“Good she said dully 

‘HE was still heavily asleep when they 
X iroused her, knocking at her door to 
tell her breakfast waited Her father 
came in before the meal was done; he 
went down every morning for papers 

Any news? Mrs. Fancher, and 
Anne winced; it was a morning when all 
familiar things her nerves to shrick- 
ing, and her mother asked that question 
in that same tone every morning. 

Not in the papers,” said Mr. Fancher. 
But there’s news Ugly news. Steve 
Foster's in bad trouble 

“Steve Foster?” said Mrs. Fancher, in- 
credulously. ‘“Why—what on earth has 


asked 


set 


he done? 

‘Why, it 
early this 
Hit another 
went right on, without 
badly any one was hurt. They got his 
number, though, and when the 
went around this morning they found his 
car with a smashed fender. That’s pretty 
serious business in this state.” 

Anne stared at him, her cheeks white. 

“What does he sav?” she asked. 

Oh, he says he wasn’t down that way 
at all last night—but his story’s pretty 
lame, and he can’t back it up. He says 
he drove to Danbury last night and came 
back along the Valley Road, long after 
midnight But he has no witnesses at 
ill—he says the people he went to see 
were away and their house was locked 
up. I'd be inclined to take the boy’s 
word, myself, but it looks bad. He’s over 
at the police barracks now, under arrest.” 

Anne pushed her coffee cup away ab- 
ruptly and got up. They didn’t notice. 
She went out on the porch. Steve—ar- 
rested. Accused of as mean, as despicable 
a thing as a man could do! And with no 
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he was in an accident 
morning Stamford way. 
car and turned it over—and 
waiting to see how 


seems 
down 


police 


one to speak for him. No one? He hag 
her! She knew the truth. But he hadn't 
said that. She laughed, wildly. It was 
the sort of thing you read about—a may 
protecting a woman at the expense of his 
own honor, his own liberty! She hadn't 
trusted him, even—she'd known you 
couldn’t trust any man! Yet through 
this frantic, wanton chance her name. 
her reputation were in_ his keeping! 

Suddenly she turned and ran around 
the house to the garage. Furiously she 
started her car; backed out, turned. sped 
toward town and the barracks where her 
father had said Steve was. She went in: 
a dull-eyed sergeant of the state police 
stared at her. 

“Is Steve Foster—Mr. Foster here>” 
she asked. “You've got to let him go! 
He wasn’t anywhere near Stamford last 
night! He came home by the Valley 
Road—I know—I was with him——” — 

“Anne—be still—” She saw Steve 
then; he got up from the chair he had 
been sitting in, at the back of the room, 
“That’s not so—sergeant, don't 
her ss 

“Just a minute—just a minute 
the sergeant “Let’s get tl 
Tell me your story, miss 

“I was with him,” Anne said 
came back along the Valley 
there was a bridge. and a hound, 
dodged, so as not to hit it 
the paint from the fender 
scraped it on the stone wall 
was just beginning to come 
vot home. He couldn't 
where near Stamford! 

She heard Steve 
breath. Things were going a1 
cles. She saw the sergeant’s face through 
a mist; heard him asking questions, her 
own voice, answering him. giving her 
name, her address. Then, they told her 
later. she fainted. And when she knew 
anything again there were more people 
and a man with a bandaged head 

“Sorry about the number. old man,” 
he was saying to Steve It was 
car, anyway, and yours is blu 

“Guess that settles i That was the 
sergeant again Sorry, Mr. Foster—but 
you can that we had to on the 
evidence we had. No need to bring the 
young lady into it now.” 

There was a glass of water in her hand. 
She sipped it. 

“Anne—are you all 
you come with me?” 

Steve steadied her with his arm as they 
went out into the sunlight: she saw 4 
little group of curious hangers-on staring 
at them. 

“Steve—” she said 
been such a fool! I tell you 
everything now—I want know 
what you've done for me—keeping quiet 
—letting them think you'd done that—— 

He flushed brick red. 

“Oh, good Lord!” he said. “Don't you 
know any man would have done that, 
Anne? He couldn’t do anything else! 

She laughed hysterically . 

“Oh, no—no—that’s what I didnt 
know!” she said. “I thought—oh, you'll 
understand when I tell you! You'll know 
why I still think I know some men who 
wouldn't have thought it was the only 
thing to do. But not you—not you—and 
that’s what counts!”’ 
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Despite Physical Handicaps 
She Wrote 14 Books 


continued from page 43 


gilors, almshouse men I learned to 
inww New York, wandering over the 
dty, and all the islands, to which I 
ailed on the city boats, and at the end 
of my year I entered St Mary's School, 
shich then Six and Eight East 
forty-sixth Street, but which has now 
noved to Peekskill. I did enjoy it! 
After my graduation I wanted to go 
» work. My father did not much ap- 
prove—wome his family hadn't. My 
mother’s people did approve, but their 
notion was that no gentlewoman earned 
money at anything but teaching, and I 
did not want 


was al 


to teach. To get a chance 
9 do something, however, I applied for 
a job as For the first time 
ny lost real drawback 


governess. 
hand became a 
LL this time I was writing. Doctor 

Dennis. my old physician, had just 
fnished a scientific book ind said I could 
we his typewriter if I'd type his lectures. 

Blithely I prot We both suffered 
Thad no lessons and felt it wasn’t much 
we taking any. as I was doing the work 
9 differently from most folks Even- 
tually I got so I could turn out copy 
as quickly as almost any one, bu: during 
those first days it was a trial of my 
subbornness and Doctor Dennis's pa- 
tience. 

Soon I mailed a story I had 
tomy Cleveland uncle for criticism, and 
he sent it to the Plain Dealer, and they 
pid me three dollars and a half for it 
Wealth unto Honor unprecedented! 

Then I met Marguerite Tracy, a St. 
Mary's girl who had leit before I came; 
and she became my literary guide and 
godmother ai and got me my first 
assignment inside of two days 

After that Marguerite and I “free- 
lanced” all over the city, sometimes mak- 
ing things happen’ when the world was 
oo slow, writing a one-act play which 
actually got pr Proctor’s, earn- 
ing enough to keep going, and thoroughly 
mjoying ourselves meantime 

Never will I forget my feeling when 
my first magazine appeared It 
was in Munsey’s and it was twins. They 
put my first in the Christmas number; 
then I _ a Christmas story, and they 
stuck that in because it was timely. 

But free-lancing was uncertain, and I 
wanted to try being a reporter—to the 
horror of my father; so through the aid 
of Marguerite’s cousin, Alfred Henry 
Lewis, and his brother Will Lewis, two 
of the best-known and most brilliant 
newspaper men who ever worked in New 
York, 1 got a chance on the staff of the 
Journal, and was making good when one 
morning I arose to find the family ex- 
Gited, the city upset and the office in a 
whirl—the Maine had been blown up! 

The Spanish American War was on the 
way 

Days passed with hardly enough as- 
signments to keep me going. The war 
umived, work grew still less. Like most 
of the others I was on space rates and 
When we had no space to fill 


ised 


written 


once 


oduced at 


story 


fourteen others, 
men enlisted. I 
edition of 


A little 
got fired 
got a chance on the 
the World. 

After a little 


later I, with 
Most ot the 
Sunday 


while on the World I 
went to visit my uncle and aunt in 
Cleveland, went on the Plain Dealer in- 
tending to stay a few months, and stayed 
till my marriage seven years later 

I didn't want to remain so long, but 
after the first my aunt needed me. And 
about that time another job was added 
to my list, which already included that 
of special Sunday story writer, art editor 
and music editor. I told I must 
conduct a children’s page and write an 
original story for it every week, My 
fate was fixed—my was sealed. A 
children’s writer I'v ever and 
not a bit sorry 

Along with it all I 
time outside the 
drove and picnicked, 
Shore and in the woods, 
tually I bought a small section. I built 
on it a huge fireplace and porch con- 
nected by a living room, named it “Single 
Blessedness” and got engaged a month 
after it was completed. Having always 
had a leaning toward the artists of the 
papers, I married and we set up 
housekeeping on practically nothing 

I am prouder of the fact that we fur- 
nished our pretty five-room flat, including 
rugs and curtains, on $159 and a few 
wedding presents, than I am of most 
anything else except that my husband 
says I am a good cook 

But no sooner did folks discover I 
wrote, than it began again, and I'd 
hear, “So your husband draws the Teenie 
Weenies, and you write the stories about 
them!’ 

Poor man! I never wrote them at 
all, except during the short time he was 
in the army, and then from his 
plots and in his style as 
could imitate it 

Oh, yes—my -husband volunteered 
We were both pacifists till war was upon 
us, but then we couldn't have lived with 
ourselves or with each other if we hadn't 
done our part 

So there am down to date, 
ing better than since I was a youngster 
Because when that neuritis left me, it 
took all the ache and limp out of the 
hip for some queer reason, and I feel 
very happy and think I am very lucky 

Now and then my vanity gets a jolt, 
and I am ashamed to say that as I grow 
older I seem to have less common sense 
instead of more, as I should have, and 
take things harder than I did. 

But as long as I keep my sense of 
proportion, I can scold myself back to 

And as long as I keep my 
humor, I can get through any- 
If anybody ever amputates that, 
limbo 
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doom 
been since, 
good 

danced and 
along the Lake 
which even- 


had a very 


othice 


one, 


Loo, 


own 
closely as | 


and feel- 


decency 
sense of 
thing! 
I'll be willing to follow it to any 
to which it may be consigned 

It is the one thing I feel I 
live without. 


couldn’t 
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How She Made a Success of Marriage 


larly pretty that day. As she sat perched 
on the edge of an armchair, smoking a 
cigaret out of a long amber holder, I 
compared her appearance with my own. 
\pproaching motherhood had _ tempo- 
rarily robbed me of my good looks, a 
curious trick nature plays upon woman. 

As soon as they had departed for the 
oncert, I began to question if there was 
really a serious “affair” between the two. 

Unexpectedly I got what I considered 
the answer to that question. One eve- 
ning it happened that Cynthia was going 
to a concert alone. 

Cynthia came bustling in and my hus- 
band rose to see her to the front door. 
They passed out into the hall. It was 
then that I noticed Cynthia had left the 
latch-key on the table and I picked it up 
and went to the door to take it to her. 


goes on?” 
menu, and 


he asked: 


particularly exciting. What 

Gerald glanced down the 
then instead of answering me 
What do you want to drink? Or eat? 
You won't be back at Columbia till to- 
morrow morning, so you'd better take 
something.” 

“IT don’t want a thing, except to get 
out of here, and have you drive me into 
town. I’m expected at college by 1:30 at 
the latest If I'm not, theyll call up 
your frat——”’ 

You know damn well that that would 
riot, and that nobody'd do it 
They all think you know how 
to take care of yourself, you know! 
[wo gin fizzes!’’ Gerald concluded, turn- 
ing to the waiter 


I M 
in 
my coat 
back, you 
dumb as to 
earth without 
I started for 
oat 

When I got to the door to go out, 
Gerald was there with his coat on too. 

“Take me back now.” I ordered. 

Gerald laughed. 

I didn’t know, when we were back on 
the main road, whether we were going 
toward town or not, and Gerald wouldn't 
say. Didn't say anything, except repeat 
that I wasn't going to get back to college 
till a nine o'clock class 

Listen to me,” I finally burst out. “As 
soon as we get to a town or a village or 
anything, I’m going to scream and scream 
—I'll break the window of vour old car. 
I'll do anything—but I won't drive with 
you——” 

The brakes jerked us to a stop right 
then. In the absolute country, dark and 
blank, and quieter than I ever thought 
any place could be. 

“Stop trying to pull this sort of thing,” 
he said, turning toward me. “You're out 
here, where nobody can hear you. 
You're with me. I'm not going to let 


reate a 
anyway 


GOING,” I 
a place like this 
And if you 


said I wont stay 
I'm going to get 
wont drive me 
needn't think I’m so utterly 
come out with any man on 
a five dollar bill with me!” 
the check room and my 
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continued from page $9 


On the threshold I paused. Cynthia and 
my husband were standing together so 
absorbed that they did not see me. Per 
head was thrown back until it touched 
his shoulder. The warm red glow from 
the lamp fell on her treacherous face as 
she looked up at him with an invitation 
in her eyes that I suppose few men would 
resist. He bent and kissed her. 

I did not intend to have a scene—but 
that night my mind was made up. As 
soon as the baby was born I decided that 
I would leave my husband. Within a 
week of the anniversary of my wedding 
day my baby was born. I realized then 
that the round, pink little atom nestling 
in my arms had changed my world. My 
husband no longer loomed as the one ab- 
sorbing interest in my life. 

This new mental attitude 


aoa & 


Wild 


—continued from page 47 


revealed to 


you go, even if you yell or weep or do 
anything else. And you know damn well 
you can’t do anything about it. And you 
know you're scared to death. so you 
needn't try to act this independent stuff. 
You'll do what I say or I'll make you.” 

Gerald reached over. grabbed my 
shoulders and kissed me. I pulled and 
struggled. We both pulled. I tried to 
bite, but couldn’t get hold of anything 
but his coat to chew on. Gerald was 
holding my coat, we'd been scrambling 
around so. I started to slide out of it, 
got it off my shoulders. He twisted sud- 
denly and had hold of me again. 

You little devil!’ His other hand 
moved, caught the neck of my dress— 
and the snaps had come undone all the 
way from the collar and down the arm 
to my elbow. I gave a little shriek. 
That shoulder never looked so naked in 
any evening gown I ever owned as it did 
in that dim light from the dashboard 

Abruptly Gerald let me go, and leaned 
back in his seat. 

‘Oh, hell!” He began feeling around 
for the starter with his foot and I began 
to fasten up my dress. I couldn't speak; 
I was so tired, and so honestly petrified. 
What on earth would he do _ next? 
Where would he take me? What a 
rotten, terrible mess! 

We drove and drove. simply tore at 
about fifty miles an hour. The clock 
said almost one-thirty. I got my dress 
fastened. It took ages, my hands were 
shaking so. I pulled my coat up around 
me as tight as I could get it. I couldn’t 
stop holding my breath—I couldn't say 
a word—and we went on and on—we'd 
gone far enough to have reached Chicago, 
it seemed to me. 

Finally I got it out. ‘“Where’re you 
taking me now?” My voice was shaky. 

“Home. Where did you think? If it 
hadn’t been for that damn dress of yours 
coming open that way, I'd have taught 
you a lesson. You're probably scared 
enough as it is, though.” 

Long Island City, 
empty factories—Fifty-ninth 
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trolley tracks and 
Street 


me how foolishly and unwisely | had 
acted regarding the episode of Cynthia 
I at once resolved on a little plain speak. 
ing. My husband looked sheepish at 
first, and then—when I told him of mr 
resolve to leave him after the baby wn 
born—considerably alarmed a 

“It wasn’t right of me, I know, to 
flirt with Cynthia,” he admitted | 
didn’t think you noticed. And surely 
you must have known I wasn’t serious” 

All that happened many years ago 
My husband has now changed a lot of 
his friends and the dining room is po 
longer furnished in a scheme of red. He 
and I live in such accord that some one 
asked me the other day to give her the 
recipe for such a perfect union. 

“Tolerance and a sense of humor!” ] 
cried. 


Bridge—and we were finally in New 
York. I felt as though I'd been a thov. 
sand miles. So it was all a put-up job— 
it hadn’t been real. What an awful little 
fool I'd been not to see 

And Em and Louise had helped plan it 


February 21 
the most delightful and ip- 
man—Louise’s cousin. An 
actor Louise knows was giving a mid 
night dance at his studio after the 
theater. and Louise and I were asked 
But we didnt want to go to the show— 
wed both seen the play 

We were dressed about eleven o'clock 
and wondering what to do with the next 
half hour. Then Louise suddenly thought 
of this cousin of hers who lives down 
near where we were going, Dwight 
Brundage. 

“You've got to meet Dwight, Helen 
He'll be mad about you. Dont’ know 
why I never thought about him before.” 

“What's he do?” I wasn't a bit keen 
about mixing parties. 

“He's forty-five—heaps of money— 
encourages every one who does anything 
—writes or paints—that sort of thing 
You meet every one in the world whos 
famous at his dinner parties and hous 
parties! Everybody adores Dwight 
He’s intriguing.” 

“Louise, I'd bore 
What’s the point of going 
It's late, dumb-bell. We cant 
at this hour.” 

“Dwight’s like Balzac or 
was who slept all day 
night.” 

Anyway we went—to one of thos 
small, exclusive apartment houses on East 
Fifty-third Street—and up to an apart 
ment lined with books—living 100m, 
library, bedrooms—except that the guest 
room held crates and crates of wine! 

We found Dwight in lounging robe 
and pajamas—just about to settle dows 
in the library to read all night Hes 
very tall, broad and heavily built, with 
sandy gray hair and a lot of little wm 


‘VE met 


teresting 


him to death 
there now: 
just arrive 


whoever it 
lived ail 


and 
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that, and not go off in a mid-Victorian 
| fit about his pride as the support of the 
| house. 
| After dinner, just as we were leaving, 
Carl said: 

‘Is there any place up at your dorm 
where we can talk alone?” 

“Of course not—it wouldn't be con- 
sidered moral by the dorm officials to 

| let girls use the place to really talk in!” 
I said impatiently 

“Would you mind if I took you to a 
| borrowed apartment for a couple of 
| hours?” he interrupted. 
| “J don’t care where you take me.” 

So we went somewhere near Gram- 
ercy Park to a studio of some man 

| Carl knows. 

And we talked some 
then finally we just sat 
divan—and sat and sat. 

Something’s getting terribly mixed up 
in me. For all of a sudden I wanted 
Carl to kiss me. He never had—and it 
seemed to me I never wanted anything 
so much in my life. But he just kept 
looking at me 

I noticed a regimental pin on his vest, 
and I reached over. 

“May I see it?” 

Carl didn’t answer. 

“May I?” I persisted. And still he 
didn’t answer. What was he thinking 
about? I leaned away and sort of shook 
the hair back from my forehead and 
started to get out a cigaret. 

Put those down!” Carl almost whis- 
pered it. 

1 started to laugh a little. “Why—” 

Carl caught my hand and held it ter- 
ribly hard. His other slipped back of 
my head—and he kissed me—very long 
and quietly and intensely—the way he 
does things. It was a darling kiss 

Then he very slowly drew away again. 
You got what you wanted, didn’t you?” 
he asked, as he stood up. 

“Carl, you're hateful—what 
mean—got——”’ 

“You know you made me—us do that 

you wished it—willed it——' 

“But you're one of these strong-willed 
people who don’t do anything unless they 
want to! You've never wanted to kiss 
me before , 

You know you're lying—you know 
I've almost kissed you a thousand times.” 

But why didn’t you?” 

“I don't know.” 

And that’s all there was to it—until 
we kissed each other good night, because 


I asked him to 


And 
the 


more. 
there on 


do you 


March 8. 
[ INNER at Dwight’s again tonight. 
Louise couldn't go, so I went alone. 
Edgar was there. Also. a very successful 
artist, Jarvis, who’s exhibiting this week. 

Tonight I was on Dwight’s left. 

“I’m making you _ hostess tonight, 
Helen,’ Dwight said as he took me in to 
dinner. “When we have guests you'll 
always sit on my left. I feel that we 
are more intimate that way, now.” 

Dinner was delicious. The three men 
talked—to me—but really to each other. 
Then Jarvis and Starke had to leave al- 
most directly after dinner. Which left 
Dwight and me, sitting over coffee in 
the living room 

Dwight’s traveled for years 
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in the 


Orient. I got him started on that—ang 
he wandered on for ages. periectly 
charmingly—about people. and Places 
and the excitement and brilliance of i. 
Suddenly he stopped. ; 

“I have something I want to give yoy 
if you'll let me. Talking about India 
just now, made me remember it.” fe 
rang for a maid, and asked her to bring 
him a box from his room. 

Then he went on It's 
antique material I bought 
when I was out there 
it was so beautiful. 
closet every since.” 

The maid came in 
box. 

Dwight opened it, shook ou 
what seemed to be yards and yards of 
the softest, most shimmering, gorgeoys 
embroidered silk in the world. It would 
make the most exotic. alluring evening 
sown: 

“You like it. I knew you would 
You'll do something with it? Id like 
to see you wearing that brilliant mass of 
color. Your height. and your slender 
ness, and that rather proud way you 
carry yourself—you ll take it?” 

Dwight looked excited. and rather 
hesitant all in one. And I was absolutely 
wild about the material. It’s simply in. 
describable. 


a piece of 
ten years ago, 
Simply because 
It's been in my 
with 


big white 


and 


‘I'd love ‘it. I've never seen anything 
so overwhelmingly beautiful. But——" 

“I'd like to see you wearing a dress 
made out of it.” He said it quite simply 
and began gathering the folds of the 
cloth back into the box. 

In a few minutes, we were driving 
back to college in the car. with the box 
on the floor at my feet. I couldn't see 
any way of refusing it 

Louise and I are to go out to Dwight’s 
house on Long Island Saturday after- 
noon for the week-end. We're all having 
tea at the Plaza, and driving out—just 
the four of us. Edgar Starke 
Dwight and | 


Louise 


Varch 13 
HERE was a night letter from Carl 
when I got back this morning, say- 
ing he'd been trying to reach me all 
week-end. I called him up at his office 
and he said he'd simply wanted to talk to 
me—not about anything in particular. I 
can’t say he was enthusiastic when I 
told him where I'd been. And I cant 
see him till Thursday night 
But the week-end at Dwight’s was 
knock-out. We arrived in time for a late 
dinner, and Mrs. Brown. the _ house 
keeper, was duly arrayed in her best 
black taffeta to act as chaperon. Shes 
really darling—the stiff and Puritan sor 
And she thinks Dwight is the most per 
fect man that ever lived 
The house is charming, an old te 
modeled farmhouse, with a deceptive ap- 
pearance of being just a rather medium- 
sized old white house—until you get mm 
side and find eight huge bedrooms. lovely 
four-poster beds. a hintz-covered 
and a jumbled and comfortable 








old 
salon 
library 

We did just three things—eat, sleep 
and talk. We talked till very, very late 
Dwight and Edgar (we agreed to cal 
each other by first names though I ad- 
mit I felt rather it) were 
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that—and solemn about the fact that Louise politan and New York. Edington “ees 
Perlectly I haven't any idea of what we want it’s not, and doesn’t try to act it! 
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" Places, do with our lives. There was one frightfully good-looking I u ant toSend You oF 
nce of it. M poth nights I kissed Dwight good girl there—Peggy somebody, very blonde Sa Fe + l 
+. A very friendly, impersonal kiss. and tall and slim, and rather cool-look-| § nf{a ecla 


give you ae I both did. And good-bye. It’s i I didn’t ge hance alk 

Or, th did. And good-bye. ts ing. didnt get a chance to ta to 

ut India Lou and : ste ‘ a he ‘arl 1 she s the kid siste : a C 
«a Megat of natural to, he’s such a dear—so her. Carl said she was the kid sister of 

= thought t ul and such a darling host, and a boy he’s always known, and that she 


T tO bring wing with generosity- was only about eighteen. But she simply “3 
; a ——_. ' i " walked off with every one else hom, "| for You WA 
piece of March 17. I'd die if I lived in a place like that,| [[GRISS and — 
Years ago HAD dinner with Carl last night. We and had to fret about church committees examine 
¥ because went down to our Russian place as and teas and how other people could or ‘ 


nm my Bgl, couldn't afford to have their houses re- 
—— We seem to be successfully battling decorated. And Carl did fit into that 
Dig white in! It’s about jealousy this time. commuting atmosphere awfully well—sort 

) course. I simply couldn't of comfortable and smug and self-satis- 
nook out Mistiove j fied. Only he’s different from them— 





yards of “You hy-hat jealousy, Helen, but but he won’t be if he lives in Claremont 
gorgeous MM u've never felt it. You will some time, a couple of years longer! 
It would ad you'll succumb to it, to». No girl I wish I hadn’t gone. I wasn’t very 
evening Hi» earth who’s worth anything is with- thrilled with Carl’s kisses when we said 
out it, either ! good night. But it doesn’t make much 
u would. Saying he was ridiculous didn’t change difference really. I’m only playing with 
I'd like the point. him—so— Its a darn good thing that 
t mass of But after we got back to campus he he’s going to Europe for a year 
r slender- Biggs exciting! He’s joining the list of 
Way you (Great American Lovers—says he’s in March 22 
ve with me! But he really was fasci- HE opera last night with Dwight was 
id rather M¥mting and very passionate. Terribly perfect. He looked absolutely 
ibsolutely [god finess« But he never mentioned knock-out; he always does in his dinner [in addition to our NEW LOW PRICR, I will 
Imply in- marriage clothes. And I wore the dress made out a ee 7 " a 


The only thing he did was ask me out of that superb Indian embroidery he'd Jxatisfactory service, not only by the Santa 


inythine Bifor the next week-end, to Claremont. given me. Looked awfully well, I Fe Watch Company, but by the Great Mlinois 
"a : >. P 7 ‘ oe | - Watch factory So accurate Government 
But—— There’s rather a large bridge party going thought. officials carry them; so perfect and beautl 
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te simply gay at his house, or rather his uncle’s most charming remarks, not too enthu- one to see WITHOUT ONE PENNY DOWN 
is of the ff house. I'll see Carl and how he acts siastic—just thrillingly dignified compli- ]- ates you to use it 30 days FREE—then 
in ye suburban atmosphere. I wonder ments. ee a ea ee eee ee 
e driving Mi he'll look different! When we came out of the Metropolitan Why Not Own a 21 Jewel 
the b When I got back, Ann was reading in and got into the car, he said—rather . 
a the bar : = 5 Santa Fe Special Watch 
aidn't see [my room. We spent most of the night asked: 
Y will never miss will 
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talking. “Instead of going to one of these oe Oe 
She's been cutting classes wildly lately noisy crowded places, would you mind [#OOK—illustrating 
. . . 4 e e gr and combinatic 
ind going to too many cocktail parties coming back to the apartment, for JWATCH. MEN’s sT 
° > _—— es , — ’ f WRIST WATCH You 
ad being too Bohemian and hectic. We supper? I'd much rather talk to you ram and any emblen 
lad a rare argument about whether she alone, than to get lost in one of these 


a day that v nah 
5 SEND FOR WATCH 
ir tifu ors undred 
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ay atfter- 
ill naving 
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WATCH 
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Louise. fg cught to drop out of college now, or mobbed supper clubs. But perhaps 
whether she ought to take her final you'd rather ‘i gore eer 
cams “Not particularly. I'd love to go back FREE > gl to Mageg MD 
h 13 I know damn well, it’s this snakey, to Fifty-third street with you. But I've yuisite Is. Writ 
| Mrysterious “wicked woman with a past” got to get back to college by one—that’s Mail Coupon for Both Watch and Diamond ¢ 
rp, that the whole faculty have given the time I signed for in the book.” SANTA FE WATCH CO. 
Ann, that’s at the bottom of it. ‘Of course. We'll let the car wait.” $129 Thomas Building Topeka, Kans. 
his office They've written Ann’s family that the We were out of the theater traffic in ee © Se Gaet Seats Fe Ce 
-o talk to @_ 0m she’s been holding temporarily here an awfully short time. and Dwight was pectin eae aati 
icular. I (5 needed; just a mild way of saying helping me take off my evening coat Santa Fe Watch Company 


P A ™ 5129 Thomas Building, Topeka, Kansas 
when | (Mey won’t keep her here. Ann thinks We went into the living room. The par 
i prepaid a vithout obligat 











1 I cant (Sa really wild woman now, or some- servants had built a fire in the fireplace, itch Book Free, explaining your “No Money 
thy ’ . . . : a 5 am on a I Spe Watel 
thing. And she’s beginning to live up to and arranged supper for us on a low 

ht’s was [E% Not being shy and funny any more table by the divan 

for a late [out her divorce. If there hadn’t been Helen—do you know—you’re mag- 

» house i fuss about it all—one of those vile, nificent tonight—that gown—your shoul- 

her best fp "lispering, hushed fusses—she’d have ders—your eyes—everything 

n. Shes gone on and not tried to be smart. I was startled Dwight never said 


itan sort _ Dwight phoned he'd try getting tickets things like that out of a clear sky. I 


nost pet: lor Faust for next week. didn’t know what to say, so I went over PRETTY ANKLES $F. 3 
. 


to his desk and started to take one of 


old re- ELL h March 21. his cigarets from the big silver box there. | AND ALVES per pair 
tive ap , that week-end’s over! I He followed me across the room 
medium “Have light?” 1 ALMOST IMMEDIATELY | 


medium- hever met so many people I didn’t you a light? asked and 








1 get ine about meeting, in all my life—or turned toward him Ph ny mend gg a peer 
s, lovely = didn’t care about meeting me! I He was close—and huge—hot | stese theentlo and calf wate sedur 
‘, : , .: a ° 2 « them. 
covered _ by at all—with Claremont. I and gaspy and soft and exploring as he | they fit like a glove. Can be worn un- 
nfortable W 1 wouldn't kept drawing me closer and closer against | (one tn ee een 
€ got to Carl’s house in time for him. It was awful. And he was old eB re epeaigten oo. ae 
. - g et ce nie yo sieep rat ing 
it. sleep sie Saturday And right afterward then ; lay de “aa then extra benefit 
} thic . . ‘ ” . . of the support, 
ery late - ow to this enormous bridge, which I'm sorry, my dear,” he said, letting | write for Dr. Walter's Special ¢«_~ Walter's 
to call awiully well given, at a marvelous me go quite as quickly as he’d grasped | Aust obantes cider isocsshroe Seauein 
o_ 7 . . . ‘“ ’ pay post n. o 
th I ad- ; and everything, but terribly like me. But you—well, I thought that’s] ”” "sng antic ond Calf measure to worl ver 





on. The only difference was these what you wanted.” He reached for a DR. JEANNE C. C. WALTER 
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Mople thought they were very cosmo- cigaret too. 
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BANISH GREY HAIR 


Wm. J. Brandt’s 
Liquid 


EAU DE 
HENNA 


Hair Color 


Restorer 


* 


covers the grey, and restores tne color to grey, 
faded, bleached, or streaky hair, leaving it Soft, 
Glossy and Natural 

Works so well no one will know the color has 
been restored. Covers ALL the grey: covers ANY 
grey, no matter how stubborn or how caused 

Does not interfere with permanent waving 

Eau de Henna is two liquids, one application 
It colors at once. Nomess. No pack. You don't 
have to fuss around for a week You get the color 
right away. Does not shade off reddish as with 
many powdered Hennas 


ANY ONE CAN PUT IT ON 
No experience necessary. Will not rub off. Not 
affected by sea bathing, sun, shampooing, or per- 
manent waving. Will withstand tropical climates 


Wonderful For Touching Up 
You can put it on Just where it is needed. Can be 
used where powdered henna dyes have been used 
The shades blend in beautifully Can be used over 
other hair dyes or restorers Directions in English 
and Spanish 

Eau de Henna comes in colors: Black, dark brown, 
medium brown, light brown, drab, blond, auburn 
Price postpaid $2.50 or C. O. D. $2.77. State color 
desired 

Order thre 
Beauty Par 
address 


HAIR SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. 130E, 112 East 23rd St., New York 


Men as we a an e Ea ¢ Henna to advantage 


uugh your Druggist, Department Store or 
or ‘ or r 


} r direct from us Give full local 
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e's a Septic. 

Many women want to be, deserve to be, and 

could be far more popular than is their lot. 


Doctors know why. So do nurses. They call 
such cases septics. 


To remedy obnoxious body odors and bad 
breath, you must recognize their cause. The 
trouble is deep-seated. Frankly, in the colon. 
Semi-constipation makes millions of systems 
septic. The bowels may move every day, but all 
the waste is not eliminated. The matter that 
remains poisons the blood, and permeates the 
perspiration. It taints the breath. Nature is 
signaling her need of a little calcium. 


Caicium works wonders in one’s appear- 
ance, too. With the inner system sweet and 
clean, the complexion clears most marvelously. 
Eyes brighten. Teeth whiten. The tongue is 
no longer coated, even on arising. And you 
never need take another harsh cathartic. 
Perhaps you are septic, and don’t know it. 
Try atiny b t of calciu 1, and s« e! It may make 
all the difference in the world. Leave harsh, 
habit-forming cathartics alone. You never need 
them if you take an occasional calcium tablet 
Free five-day test of calcium is yours for 
the asking. Nearly every drug store has Stuart's 
calcium wafers, but a box will be sent you com- 
plimentary, postpaid, if you address F, A. Stuart 
Co., Dept, C182 Marshall, Mich. 


STUARTS 
CALCIUM WAFERS 
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lt was over so quickly—without any 
furor at all. 

“Dwight—for heaven’s sake—you’ve 
seen enough of me—” I halted. I 
didn’t know what on earth to say. 

“Yes. and you were poised, and tempt- 
ing and made sophisticated remarks. 
Helen, you're young. and you've 
a great deal of time with me, an 
older— That's it,’ he suddenly inter- 
rupted himself. “You won't let me 
make love to you because I’m old.” 

“Dwight, don't talk such non 

“Tt’s true.” 

“It’s not true,” I contradicted. I 
couldn't have him think he was repul- 
sive because he was old. Though that 
was it. He was so eager and—whiffy— 
like a dog at the crack of a door. 

“Really,” I continued, “but you see, 
you startled me. I don't go in for that 
sort of thing. I don't know why 

“Why I did it?” he finished. “Because 
you act as though you wanted to live 
through everything—feel everything, my 
dear.” 

“Well, I don’t. Of course I flirt, but 
I don’t want to go any further 1 

“I understand, my dear. But, for 
God’s sake, don’t let your actions be so 
misleading.” . 

Men love to prove that it’s always the 
girl’s fault, that she always invites. It’s 
either lipstick or clothes or manner or 
remarks or something. 1 sighed. 

‘“Let’s eat something, shall we?” 
Dwight was quite cool, and as charming 
as ever. 

1 didn’t want to act like a dumb-bell. 
According to the way one’s brought up, 
I should have stormed out of the door, 
only to subside in tears in a taxi. But 
I didn't. I stayed and ate cold squab 
and guava jelly. And Dwight drove me 
up to Columbia himself. 

When he was helping me out of the 
car he said: “If you want any one to 
give you ‘experience —tell me. People my 
age. you know, are much more graceful 
sorry 
that I shocked you tonight. You're 
lovely and young. and I'm fond of you.” 

We said good night. And that was all. 

But why in the world are men so 
dumb sometimes as to think that girls 
want them to make damn fools of them- 
selves? Whod ever invite the rather 
messy, overviolent; over-everything af- 
fairs that happen? 

I'll never see Dwight again, of course. 
It simply isn’t done. But 


spent 


” 


March 26. 

7 ESTERDAY Carl was simply adora- 
ble. We had lunch at the Algon- 
quin. and he looked wildly attractive— 
if only he weren't just a tiny bit shorter 
than I. But he wore a new dark-blue 
suit, and his hands are really intriguing 
—they re so corded and strong-looking. 
I felt awfully high and rather crazy. 
We saw a matineé and then went over 
to the Ritz for tea. Carl was quiet. He 


kept looking at me sort of oddly 
We began on the same old subject— 
me! That I knew too many men, that | 
did too many dumb and supposedly dap. 
gerous things, that I smoked too much 
and read too much and just lived about 
five years beyond my age. 

He summed it up: “Helen, I'll te 
you what it is. 

“You don’t know what you want, | 
tell you you're burning yourself out with 
restlessness. You want to be understood 
You want some one who can master 
you, and 

“But Carl, I loathe all this caveman 
stuff—a man being head-of-the-house 
your whole marriage idea.” ’ 

I suddenly snapped open my cigaret 
case. “You'll pardon me?” TI looked 
over at Carl. “I’m really frightfully 
tense. I've got to smoke.” ‘ 

“As you like.” Carl called for the check 

In the taxi going home I started 
another cigaret and then another. Carl 
was silent. I didn’t say anything. But 
I was furious. I wanted to pound him, 

Suddenly Carl turned and caught me 
in his arms. We both lost sight of time 
and place and everything—for—well, it 
was a slam of the brakes that brought us 
to. I know we said we loved each other. 
I know I'd have done anything on earth 
Carl said then—gone to China or any 
place else 

But Carl didn’t say much. We drove 
back to college and bade each other 
good night, with a very long and ver 
darling kiss, different and perfect, after 
our mad kisses. 

And now I’m a wreck. I can't believe 
that Carl—well—did the usual thing 
that every man wants to do—pet ina 
taxi. And I have a funny feeling, the 
kind of thing youre brought up with, 
that men like you better if you don't do 
those things. Ridiculous. because men 
hate Puritans. But, somehow, I hadnt 
expected Carl to—not there anyhow. 

I wonder who else Carl's kissed in 
taxis—for his technique was utterly, 
maddeningly perfect! I can hardly wait 
to get his letter Monday. I think I'm 
in love—anyway a million times more 
than I ever was in my life before. 


March 27. 
OUISE woke me up about ten this 
morning—a special delivery letter 
from Carl. I was terribly excited to 
open it. I'd decided that he really was 
terribly in love with me—and I with 
him—and I wanted to see what he'd sy 
He says he’s in love—the letter 
was long, I thought I’d never get to the 
end of it—he says he’s in love and wants 
to marry a Peggy Forsythe! That silver 
blonde creature I liked the looks of a 
that bridge in Claremont—the one he 
shrugged off as some one’s younger sister 
She’s not quite eighteen, so he's decided 
to wait until fall to propose to her. But 
he hopes to be married then and take 
her to Europe with him! 








NEXT MONTH 





Helen is suddenly confronted with the necessity of deciding whether or not 
to experiment with what amounts to a trial marriage. 

What shall she do? Wealth and social position are weighed in the balance 
with youth and love. Read about Helen’s struggle and decision. 


in June McClure’s—on Sale May 17th 
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He Got a Duchess 


—continued from page 73 


p William in the days that followed 
det first meeting, to remonstrate, to 
jot that perhaps he wasn’t acting as 
wisely as he thought. But even as she 

e she knew it was useless 

“She’s so much younger than 
William. child, really : 

“Yeh. isn't she, though? And she fell 
for an old codger like me. Tell you the 
ith, Ma, | didn’t think she’d give me 
stumble. What she need me for when 
de could get any one at all? The men 
dat are crazy about her 


you, 


JSELESS William Bell was in love. 
Even his mother recognized that 
fact. In love with a painted, bow-lipped, 
gring chicken of a girl at least fifteen 
years his junior and not worthy of his 
sit—oh, absolutely not! 
An prego of 
appeared in the papers. 

Cards were sent out 

Mrs. Bell stayed away from the park. 
She missed the meetings of the Seaside 
Children’s Aid. She dreaded the curious, 
durp, insistent questioning to which she 
would be subjected. She could feel the 
pying eyes upon her, hear the honeyed 
words masking their interest. Mrs. Han- 
neman, Mrs. Meyers, Edie Phillips, Car- 
fe Buchenholtz! Before her their man- 
ners would be polite. But behind her 
back! 

“Congratulations, Mrs. Bell!” 

“Well, so your son will be married!” 

“A young girl, I hear. Who is she, 
Mrs. Bell?” 

“Yes. Tell us 

And what could she 
me say about Essie? 
petty? That she did 
famingly than most girls? 
thinner stockings, shorter 
heels? That she was nobody 
lar, except a girl that her son, 
ubelievably, loved? 

They were married at the city hall, at 
the noon hour. And when it was over 
William called his mother on the tele- 
phone. 

“Wish me luck, Ma! 
got married | 

“Married! 
telephone 

"Yeh! Isn't she the game _ sport, 
though? Willing to go off like that and 
get the thing over without any fuss? 
Gee’ I'd ‘ve hated the excitement of a 
big wedding. Drive me nutty. 

They were gone for a week. 

where. 

When they 

“Well, Ma 
Europe.” 

“Europe?” 

“Yup. Made up our minds this week.” 

“But—but the business?” 

“That's just why. The business. I 
Rolta scare up a coupla new accounts. 
Weill be needing the money. Gotta get 
Mt of here. you know, and take a larger 
Wartment. This is a family now! Be- 
fides, I think I can turn the trick. Coupla 
Cosmetic manufacturers over in* Vienna 
Ie heard about. Bet if I’m on the 
found I can get their accounts.” 


the 


engagement 


A Bronx girl?” 

say? What could 
That she was 
up even more 
That she wore 
skirts, higher 
in particu- 
somehow, 


Essie and I just 


She clung limply to the 


Nobody 


returned, William said: 
Essie and I are going to 


A week of 
lowed. Trunks 
rushed about on the 
He was late at the office getting things 
into shape for his departure Essie 
rushed about with him. There were 
things she had to get: clothes, underwear 
shoes. Daily a stream of parcels ar- 
rived. Mrs. Bell had to sign for them 

“Buying out the department stores,” 
she said to herself, bitterly, “on my son’s 
hard-earned money.” 

She didn’t like Essie, though she man- 
aged to keep her dislike well concealed 
She would eye her suspiciously when she 
came to the breakfast table in the morn- 
ing. Done up like that when she was 
hardly out of bed! And cavorting around 
in things you could see right through! 
Why! If she stood in the sun you 
could 

But Essie apparently was blind to her 
dislike; and William, too All they 
thought about was one another. The 
way they kissed when he went off to the 
office! As if they were parting forever! 
And two. three times during the day Wil- 
liam would ‘phone, his voice anxious. 

“Hello, Ma. Essie home?’ 

‘0, she hasn’t gotten back yet.” 

“Oh, well! Probably around in the 
stores. Kinda worried about her, the 
way she rushes around. Afraid she'll get 
sick.” 

“She won’t get sick. 
much of a good time 
The edge of bitterness in 
voice was lost on William 

‘Yeh. Isn't it a fact 
like an enthusiastic child 
and around till she drops.” 

The ship sailed on a Saturday, and the 
night before William said to his mother: 

“Guess we'll let things stand as they 
are till we get back Look around for 
a new place then. If you run short of 
money go down to the office. Miss Mor- 
ris will let you have a check. I've given 
her instructions 

Hardly any one had 
none of William’s sisters 
two neighbors 

“We'll hold a reception 
back,” said, William 


hectic preparations fol- 
were bought. William 
matter of passports 


She’s having too 
buying things.” 
Mrs. Bell's 


Just 
around 


though ? 
Runs 


bride: 
one or 


seen the 
and just 


when we get 


HEY were gone three months. In 
those three months Mrs. Bell ad- 
justed herself to the fact of William's 
marriage. Temporarily free of responsi- 
bilities, she picked up her friendships 
again: sat in Poe Park, went to the meet- 
ings of the Seaside Children’s Aid where 
Mrs. Hanneman, Mrs. Meyers, Edie 
Phillips, Carrie Buchenholtz clustered 
about her eager for news 
“And how are the young pair, 
Bell? Hear anything from them?” 
“Yes. I got a letter this week.” 
“London?” 
“No. Vienna.” 

“Of course you'll all live 
“Of course.” Her chin 
they thought they could get 
out of her! She would leave before the 
end of the meeting. The four ladies 
would then draw close, their eyes bright 
“Doesn't blow so much these days!” 
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BANISH GREY 


Wm. J. Brandt’s 
Liquid 
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Hair Color 


Restorer 


HAIR 
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covers the grey, and restores tne color to grey, 
faded, bleached, or streaky hair, leaving it Soft, 
Glossy and Natural 

Works so well no one will know the color has 
been restored. Covers ALL the grey; covers ANY 
grey, no matter how stubborn or how caused 

Does not interfere with permanent waving 

Eau de Henna is two liquids, one application 
It colors at once. No mess. Nopack. You don't 
have to fuss around for a week. You get the color 
right away Does not shade off reddish as with 
many powdered Hennas 


ANY ONE CAN PUT IT ON 
No experience necessary. Will not rub off. Not 
affected by sea bathing, sun, shampooing, or per- 
manent waving. Will withstand tropical climates 


Wonderful For Touching Up 
You can put it on just where it is needed. Can be 
used where powdered henna dyes have been used 
The shades blend in beautifully Can be used over 
other hair dyes or restorers. Directions in English 
and Spanish 

Eau de Henna comes ir colors: Black, dark brown, 
medium brown, light brown, drab, blond, auburn 
Price postpaid $2.50 or C. O. D. $2.77. State color 
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Beauty Parlor, 
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HAIR SPECIALTY CO. 
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‘She’s a Septic! 


Many women want to be, deserve to be, and 
could be far more popular than is their lot. 
Doctors know why. So do nurses. They call 
such cases septics. 


To remedy obnoxious body odors and bad 
breath, you must recognize their cause. The 
trouble is deep-seated. Frankly, in the colon. 
Semi-constipation makes millions of systems 
septic. The bowels may move every day, but all 
the waste is not eliminated. The matter that 
remains poisons the blood, and permeates the 
perspiration. It taints the breath. Nature is 
signaling her need of a little calcium, 


Caicium works wonders in one’s appear- 
ance, too, With the inner system sweet and 
clean, the complexion clears most marvelously. 
Eyes brighten. Teeth whiten. The tongue is 
no longer coated, even on arising. And you 
never need take another harsh cathartic. 
Perhaps you are septic, and don’t know it. 
Try atiny bit of calcium, and see! It may make 
all the difference in the world. Leave harsh, 
habit-forming cathartics alone. You never need 
them if you take an occasional calcium tablet. 
Free five-day test of calcium is yours for 
the asking. Nearly every drug store has Stuart's 
calcium wafers, but a box will be sent you com- 
plimentary, postpaid, if you address F. A. Stuart 
Co., Dept. C182 Marshall, Mich. 


STUARTS 
CALCIUM WAFERS 
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| teachers of life than boys. 





lt was over so quickly—without any 
furor at all. 

“Dwight—for heaven’s sake—you’ve 
seen enough of me—” I halted. I 
didn’t know what on earth to say. 

“Yes, and you were poised, and tempt- 
ing and made sophisticated remarks. 


| And Helen, you’re young, and you've 
| spent 


a great deal of time with me, an 
older— That's it,’ he suddenly inter- 
rupted himself “You won't let me 
make love to you because I’m old.” 
Dwight, don’t talk such non 

“It’s true.” 

“It’s not true,” I contradicted. I 
couldn't have him think he was repul- 
sive because he was old. Though that 
was it. He was so eager and—whiffy— 
like a dog at the crack of a door. 

“Really,” I continued, “but you see, 
you startled me. I don’t go in for that 
sort of thing. I don’t know why is 

“Why I did it?” he finished. “Because 
you act as though you wanted to live 
through everything—feel everything, my 
dear.” 

“Well, I don’t. Of course I flirt, but 
I don’t want to go any further i 

“I understand, my dear. But, for 
God’s sake, don’t let your actions be so 
misleading.” . 

Men love to prove that it’s always the 
girl’s fault, that she always invites. It’s 
either lipstick or clothes or manner or 
remarks or something. I sighed. 

“Let’s eat something. shall we?” 
Dwight was quite cool, and as charming 
as ever. 

I didn't want to act like a dumb-bell. 
According to the way one’s brought up, 
I should have stormed out of the door, 
only to subside in tears in a taxi. But 
I didn’t. 1 stayed and ate cold squab 
and guava jelly. And Dwight drove me 
up to Columbia himself. 

When he was helping me out of the 
car he said: “If you want any one to 
give you ‘experience —tell me. People my 
age. you know, are much more graceful 
I'm sorry 
that I shocked you tonight. You're 
lovely and young. and I'm fond of you.” 

We said good night. And that was all. 

But why in the world are men so 
dumb sometimes as to think that girls 
want them to make damn fools of them- 
selves? Whod ever invite the rather 
messy, overviolent, over-everything af- 
fairs that happen? 

I'll never see Dwight again, of course. 
It simply isn’t done. But 


March 26. 

7 ESTERDAY Carl was simply adora- 
ble. We had lunch at the Algon- 
quin. and he looked wildly attractive— 
if only he weren’t just a tiny bit shorter 
than I. But he wore a new dark-blue 
suit, and his hands are really intriguing 
—they re so corded and strong-looking. 
1 felt awfully high and rather crazy. 
We saw a matineé and then went over 
to the Ritz for tea. Carl was quiet. He 


kept looking at me sort of oddly 

We began on the same old subject— 
me! That I knew too many men, that ] 
did too many dumb and supposedly dap. 
gerous things, that I smoked too much 
and read too much and just lived about 
five years beyond my age. 

He summed it up: “Helen, I'll tej 
you what it is. 

“You don’t know what you want, | 
tell you you're burning yourself out with 
restlessness. You want to be understood 
You want some one who can master 
you, and 

“But Carl, I loathe all this caveman 
stufi—a man being head-of-the-house 
your whole marriage idea.” 

I suddenly snapped open my cigaret 
case. “You'll pardon me?” [I looked 
over at Carl. “I’m really frightfully 
tense. I’ve got to smoke.” : 

“As you like.” Carl called for the check 

In the taxi going home I started 
another cigaret and then another. Carl 
was silent. I didn’t say anything. But 
I was furious. I wanted to pound him. 

Suddenly Carl turned and caught me 
in his arms. We both lost sight of time 
and place and everything—for—well, it 
was a slam of the brakes that brought us 
to. I know we said we loved each other. 
I know Id have done anything on earth 
Carl said then—gone to China or any 
place else 

But Carl didn’t say much. We drove 
back to college and bade each other 
good night, with a very long and very 
darling kiss, different and perfect, after 
our mad kisses. 

And now I’m a wreck. I can’t believe 
that Carl—well—did the usual thing 
that every man wants to do—pet ina 
taxi. And I have a funny feeling, the 
kind of thing you're brought up with, 
that men like you better if you don't do 
those things. Ridiculous. because men 
hate Puritans. But. somehow, I hadnt 
expected Carl to—not there anyhow. 

I wonder who else Carl's kissed in 
taxis—for his technique was_ utterly, 
maddeningly perfect! I can hardly wait 
to get his letter Monday. I think I'm 
in love—anyway a million times more 
than I ever was in my life before. 


March 27. 
OUISE woke me up about ten this 
morning—a special delivery letter 
from Carl. I was terribly excited to 
open it. I'd decided that he really was 
terribly in love with me—and I wit 
him—and I wanted to see what he'd sy 
He says he’s in love—the letter 
was long, I thought I’d never get to the 
end of it—he says he’s in love and wants 
to marry a Peggy Forsythe! That silver 
blonde creature I liked the looks of a 
that bridge in Claremont—the one he 
shrugged off as some one’s younger sistét 
She’s not quite eighteen, so he’s decided 
to wait until fall to propose to her. But 
he hopes to be married then and take 
her to Europe with him! 





NEXT MONTH 


with youth and love. 





Helen is suddenly confronted with the necessity of deciding whether or not 
to experiment with what amounts to a trial marriage. 

What shall she do? Wealth and social position are weighed in the balance 
Read about Helen's struggle and decision. 
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He Got a Duchess 


—continued 


jo William in the days that followed 
that first meeting, to remonstrate, to 
jit that perhaps he wasn’t acting as 
gsely as he thought. But even as she 
goke she knew it was useless 

“She’s so much younger than 
Wiliam. A child, really : 

“Veh, isn't she, though? And she fell 
fr an old codger like me. Tell you the 
iuth, Ma, I didn’t think she'd give me 
stumble. What she need me for when 
de could get any one at all? The men 
at are crazy about her is 


you, 


JSELESs William Bell was in love. 
Even his mother recognized that 
fct. In love with a painted, bow-lipped, 
gring chicken of a girl at least fifteen 
vars bis junior, and not worthy of his 
alt—oh, absolutely not! 
An announcement of the 
wppeared in the papers. 
Cards were sent out 
Mrs. Bell stayed away from the park. 
he missed the meetings of the Seaside 
Children’s Aid. She dreaded the curious, 
durp, insistent questioning to which she 
yould be subjected. She could feel the 
pying eyes upon her, hear the honeyed 
words masking their interest. Mrs. Han- 
nman, Mrs. Meyers, Edie Phillips, Car- 
fe Buchenholtz! Before her their man- 
mrs would be polite. But behind her 
back! 
“Congratulations, Mrs. Bell!” 
“Well, so your son will be married!” 
“A young girl, I hear. Who is she, 
Mrs. Bell?” 
“Yes. Tell us. 
And what could she 
oe say about Essie? 
pretty? That she did 
famingly than most girls? 
thinner stockings, shorter skirts, higher 
heels? That she was nobody in particu- 
lar, except a girl that her son, somehow, 
wbelievably, loved? 
They were married at the city hall, at 
the noon hour. And when it was over 
William called his mother on the tele- 
phone. 
“Wish me luck, Ma! 
fot married!” 
“Married |’ 
telephone 
“Yeh! Isn't she the game _ sport, 
though? Willing to go off like that and 
get the thing over without any fuss? 
Gee! I'd ‘ve hated the excitement of a 
big wedding. Drive me nutty.” 
They were gone for a week. 
knew where. 
When they 
“Well, Ma 
Europe.” 
“Europe ?” 
“Yup. M: - By our minds this week.” 
“But—but th » business?” 
That’s just yen The 
Rolta scare up a coupla new accounts. 
ell be needing the money. Gotta get 
Out of here. you know, and take a larger 
Wartment. This is a family now! Be- 
Sides, I think I can turn the trick. Coupla 
fsmetic manufacturers over in* Vienna 
ve heard about. Bet if I’m on the 
Pound I can get their accounts.” 


engagement 


A Bronx girl?” 

say? What could 
That she was 
up even more 


That she wore 


Essie and I just 


She clung limply to the 


Nobody 


returned, William said: 
Essie and I are going to 


business. I 


from page 73 


A week of 
lowed. Trunks 
rushed about on the 
He was late at the 
into shape for his 
rushed about with him There were 
things she had to get: clothes, underwear 
shoes. Daily a stream of parcels ar- 
rived. Mrs. Bell had to sign for them 

“Buying out the department stores,” 
she said to herself, bitterly, “on my son’s 
hard-earned money.” 

She didn’t like Essie, though she man- 
aged to keep her dislike well concealed 
She would eye her suspiciously when she 
came to the breakfast table in the morn- 
ing. Done up like that when she was 
hardly out of bed! And cavorting around 
in things you could see right through! 
Why! If she stood in the sun you 
could 

But Essie apparently was blind to her 
dislike; and William, too All they 
thought about was one another. The 
way they kissed when he went off to the 
office! As if they were parting forever! 
And two, three times during the day Wil- 
liam would ‘phone, his voice anxious. 

“Hello, Ma. Essie home?” 

‘0, she hasn’t gotten back yet.” 

“Oh, well! Probably around in the 
stores. Kinda worried about her, the 
way she rushes around. Afraid she’il get 
sick.” 

“She won’t get sick. 
much of a good time 
The edge of bitterness in 
voice was lost on William. 

‘Yeh. Isn't it a fact 
like an enthusiastic child 
and around till she drops.” 

The ship sailed on a Saturday, and the 
night before William said to his mother: 

“Guess we'll let things stand as they 
are till we get back. Look around for 
a new place then. If you run short of 
money go down to the office. Miss Mor- 
ris will let you have a check. I've given 
her instructions 

Hardly any one had 
none of William’s sisters 
two neighbors 

“We'll hold a reception 
back,” said, William 


hectic preparations fol- 
were bought William 
matter of passports 
office getting things 
departure Essie 


She’s having too 
buying things.” 
Mrs. Bell’s 


Just 
around 


though ? 
Runs 


bride: 
one or 


the 
just 


seen 
and 
when 


we get 


HEY were gone three months. In 
those three months Mrs. Bell ad- 
justed herself to the fact of William’s 
marriage. Temporarily free of responsi- 
bilities, she picked up her friendships 
again: sat in Poe Park, went to the meet- 
ings of the Seaside Children’s Aid where 
Mrs. Hanneman, Mrs. Meyers, Edie 
Phillips, Carrie Buchenholtz clustered 
about her eager for news 
“And how are the young pair, 
Bell? Hear anything from them?” 
“Yes. I got a letter this week.” 
*“London?’ 
“No. Vienna.” 
“Of course you'll 
“Of course.” Her chin 
they thought they could get 
out of her! She would leave before the 
end of the meeting. The four ladies 
would then draw close, their eyes bright 
“Doesn’t blow so much these days!” 
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“Bet 
cine!” 

‘Ada Reuhling wasn’t good enough for 
her!” 

I hear the girl’s a regular flapper; 
paints, powders, runs around.” 

That’s the kind he'd naturally fall 
for. You know the saying, ladies, ‘The 
older they are, the greater fools.’ ” 

“Well . serves her right.” 

Without hearing, she knew what they 
were saying. She would walk home, her 
mouth clamped tight and her head held 
high. Behind the brightness of her eyes 
would be unshed tears. That William 
could have done this to her! Taken a 
nobody for a wife. A _ fluky, scatter- 
brained, cream puff of a girl who thought 
only of rouging, dressing and having a 
good time! And this girl would be boss 
of the household, would hold the purse- 
strings, would have the yea and the nay, 
would Well, she had other plans— 
other plans! 

William’s wife had departed with one 
trunk. She returned with four. When 
they were cascaded into the flat the place 
took on, all of a sudden, the appearance 
of a where. like an ex- 

wife hovered im- 


she’s gotten her dose of medi- 


baggage station 
cited bird, William's 
patiently 

They had bought gifts for every one. 

Wait till you see what Essie bought 

Ma!” promised William. “She spert 
all of two weeks finding it!’ 

What Essie bought her! 
Bell held her lips tight 
them, Essie and William 
great square of shawl 
shimmery, of the finest 
showed very little 


vou 


Grimly, Mrs. 
When between 
drew forth a 
cobwebby and 
ice wool, she 
pleasure in their 
present 

William put it about 
and stood off admiring it 

Isn't that a peach, Ma?” 

She fingered the wool grudgingly. 
You shouldn't have spent so much 
money. It wasn’t necessary.” 

Oh. Ma! 

The boat had docked on Saturday, too 
late for William to get to the office to 
see how things had gone in his absence 
Most of Sunday he slept. But Sunday 
evening, al the table, he = said quite 
suddenly 

° Now 
and Ma can 
other apartment 
cramped Sooner we 
place else, the better.” 

It was then that Mrs. Bell revealed 
something of the thoughts that had been 
going round in her head while the two 
were away 

As far as I'm concerned.” she said, 
“vou don’t have to worry about a larger 
partment. Because I'm not staying with 
you. I’m going by myself 

Iwo pairs of astounded 
upon her 

Why 

Howzat 
What kind ol 

“It isn’t nonsense!” snapped Mrs 
nd held her chin stiffly 
married now Wilhan 
people should be left 
the house vet that 
to hold two women.” 

But—but Mother.” faltered Essie, and 
eyes were wide under the halo of her 

You re—why, you're William's 


her shoulders 


tomorrow morning, Essie, you 
have a look around for an- 
This place is kind of 
get settled some 


eyes stared 


why Mother! 


Essie 
sharply 
vou-— 
Bell, 
t “You're 
And married 
There never 
big enough 


said 
said William 


onsense are 


ere 


alone 


was was 


her 


hair 
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You couldn't go any place else. 
You belong here, with us.” 
“Not any more. my dear. It’s your 
home now. You're the mistress of it. 
Youll be running it now.” 

“But you can run it, just the same as 
before. I don’t mind, really.” 

“Thanks,” came dryly, from between 
the stiff old lips. “You say that now. 
But later— Besides, I'm tired of house- 
keeping. You can have the job and 
welcome. I’m getting old. It'll be a re- 
lief to be by myself.” 

“Rot!” said William, 
away from the table. 

His mother held her head higher. Long 
into the night she heard him murmuring 
to Essie in his room. She knew she had 
hurt him, but she steeled herself against 
any softening. 

He wanted to get 
girl like that Expects me to 
orders from a—from Well! 


mother. 
You mustn't. 


pushed 


and 


married ...to a 
take 
One 


.— 


time they guessed wrong! 
\ ILLIAM was gone the next morn- 
ing without waiting for breakfast. 

His mother ate by herself The bed- 
room door remained shut. There was no 
sign of Essie. When noontime came and 
the girl did not appear Mrs. Bell went 
and knocked on the door 

Come in,” called Essie 

William’s mother went in. In a crépe 
pajama suit, before an open trunk on the 
floor. sat her son’s wife. Her reddish- 
gold hair was in a tangle. like a child's. 
about ther face. Her cheeks. innocent of 
color, and her lips pale without their 
make-up, carried that childlike impres- 
sion still further. She was laying out 
the frocks she had bought in Paris. 

Mrs. Bell watched her 

Aren't vou going to she asked 

Later. I sort of—don’t feel hungry.” 
She brought a filmy, petally affair in pale 
orchid out of the depths of the trunk. 

‘“That’s pretty,” said Mrs. Bell, almost 
igainst her will. 

Yes.” Essie answered without look- 
ing up. Her words had a wistful tone. 
‘They re all pretty. But that isn't going 

| By the time I'll be 


to do me any good 
wear them theyll be out of 


eats 


able to 
fashion.” 

“By the time youll be able to wear 
them? Can't you wear them now?” 

“Not very well.” She sat back on the 
floor resting on her knees, and clasped 
her hands in her lap. She lifted a pair 
of guileless eyes. “You see.” she said, 
softly. “William wanted a—a baby right 
off. He said when a man gets to his 
age. he—he wants son. And so— 
there's going to be—one.” 

William’s mother gaped. She stared 
at the slim, childlike figure on the floor. 
Thoughts went rushing through her head. 
So slender! So frail! So voung! And 
to be plunged right into—into—this— 
before she had had a chance to breathe! 
\ rush of sympathy welled up in her 
heart, and a little spurt of appreciation. 
Game, the girl undoubtedly for all 
the cream-puff, pink-and-white tomfool- 
ery of her! 

You—you poor child!” she said. 

Essie smiled up at her. Around her 
eves were sick little lines 

That’s—that’s one of the reasons why 
vou can't leave us.” she said. © “I—I 
wanted to tell you last night. I knew 


“a 
Vas, 
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you'd stay if you knew. But I couldn't 
speak. Because then William would have 
to know, too.” 

; “Doesn't he?” William's mother asked 
in surprise. 

Essie shook her head. “No. He Was 
so worried all those months we were ip 
Europe. While he was getting new ac. 
counts there the office was losing old ones 
here. I didn’t want to add to his worries 
You know I love William. And when 
we love people we—we try to make 
things easy for them. We sort oi—forget 
—about ourselves a little and think about 
—them—a lot. Don't we?” And in the 
depths of the guileless eyes raised to hers 
William Bell's mother saw something tha 
made her suddenly ashamed of herself: 
something that made her look sharply, 
as if she were seeing for the first time 
this girl who was the wife of her adored 
son. 

Mumbling something, she went out of 
the room into her own. She sat there 
in her rocker swaying back and forth. 
back and forth 

Hot little resentments 
tered her heart and her 
months began cooling off 

\ thought, which she fought at first 
stubbornly but which persisted just the 
began to stare her in the eves. They 
bad. this vounger generation 
of girls. They painted their mouths: 
they rouged their cheeks; they ran up 
and down the highways of the world in 
silk stockings, daring and heels 
like stilts. But underneath all the froth 
of them were genuine emotions. bravery 
and stalwartness! Essie. flimsy little 
body that she was, could forego the 
voung vears of her happiness and plunge 
straightway into the turmoil of a family 
because her husband wanted it so. And 
she loved that husband. Essie could bear 
her little pains in silence, because to utter 
them aloud would bring worry to the 
man who had brought them upon her! 
Not so bad! Not so bad! 

She kept on rocking herself, back and 
forth. back and forth 

‘Motherr” Essie’s 
her room. 

“Yes?” 

When we go looking 
ment let’s get something 
than this. William 
hundred and fifty here. I think thats 
outrageous. I know where we can get 
six rooms for a hundred and twenty. Of 
course the neighborhood isn't so choice 
but for a year or so, until things are 
under way .. .” 

William’s mother gulped. She mots 
tened her tongue Words came hard to 
her. She was still a little befuddled 
startled. 

“A good idea.” 
good idea, Essie 
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HE began to change 
J clothes And as _ she 
talked to herself in disjointed sentences 
She was such a long time getting ready 
that Essie came to her door and stopped, 
listening. Her mother-in-law was saying 
something most strange. Essie could find 
no sense in it 4 
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indgment. It made Dorothy afraid. 

When Dorothy knew that her child 
ms coming she was fiercely giad, not 
ip herself but for Peter. She hoped 
at the child might draw him out of his 
norbid dream of splendors. For Dorothy 
inew that such splendors would never 
ig theirs. Peter did not possess great 
gmius or even passable talent. He did 
his work in acceptable fashion. With 
wvice his salary would increase. But 
ye was no more indispensable to his 
fice than a desk or a stool. 

Peter, himself, was beginning to realize 
is limitations, and the knowledge was 
wroding the sweetness of his nature, 
making him brittle like cheap spun glass. 

As Dorothy had hoped, a boy was born 
wd they named him Peter the Second. 

“Second after what?” Big Peter asked. 
‘A failure?” 

But for months his lips were more 
glaxed and he played with the baby, 
duckling at its ineffective efforts to hold 
m to his thumb or to catch the bright 
igubles hanging from its crib. 

Men were funny, Dorothy thought, as 
she washed Junior’s innumerable small 
things. Here was Peter battering his 
head against his own inefficiency, obsessed 
with the idea of getting somewhere and 
cursed with the inability to negotiate the 
distance. But she was happy. All she 
wanted was Big Peter to hold her close 
and tell her that she was his world, and 
Little Peter to chortle as he nuzzled her 
breast with his hungry mouth 

After all, hamburger steak with onions 
could be as palatable as porterhouse steak 
if you weren't too busy resenting the 
necessity of hamburger steak. And a 
mall three-room flat at the edge of 
Brooklyn had a deal of comfort in it 
with its three dollar and ninety-five cent 
imitation wrought iron reading lamp 
throwing its cozy glow over an over- 
stufied chair, making a circle of light in 
a darkened room—not unlike that circle 
on the platform. 


HEY had been married five years. 

Junior had Dollyface to intrigue him 
now, and he was learning to call her 
“Sister” in very understandable fashion. 
The five years had been difficult ones 
for Dorothy. But she loved —. She 
was part of him as surely as he had 
been the original Adam and oe the Eve 
created from his rib. If she had thought 
of a moment that such a crisis would 
have jolted him out of his rut of de- 
pression and self-pity she would have 
matched up her two children and fled far 
aWay to await the cure. 

She well knew, however, that such 
Weatment would be futile No crisis 
Which did not touch Peter himself would 
be sufficiently potent to bring him to 
tality, to make him see his own insig- 
hificance in the scheme of life. 

When they had been summoned to his 
father’s death-bed, she had hoped _ that 
tal sorrow might take him out of him- 
“lf. He had quarreled with his father 
because Mr. Marsh had advised his son 

seek other employment, and had 


bluntly told him that he was unfitted for 
anything which required great creative 
ability. And Peter, her foolish Peter, 
had called his father an old blind fool. 

So he had never come to their flat any 
more, but had begged for a loan of 
Junior the summer of his third birthday. 
Once or twice Dorothy had taken “Sister” 
to the paternal suburban home where the 
baby was kissed from top to toe, and 
given too many sweets. 

At times when her back ached from 
the long day with its procession of tasks, 
Dorothy wished that Peter would listen 
to his father. See himself as others saw 
him. Strangely enough she adored her | 
parents-in-law. And they in turn loved 
her with a devotion which filled the lack 
of a mother and father in her own life. 

So when word came that Father Marsh 
lay dying and that Mother wanted Peter 
and Dorothy to come, there was a grief 
and a hope side by side in Dorothy’s 
heart. 

But his father had left nothing for 
Peter in his will. Everything was left to 
the widow, and the son came to hate the 
dead as he had despised the living. 








“If he had remembered that I was his 
son,” Peter complained too soon after his 
father’s funeral, “I might have had a 
chance to open a little agency of my 
own. Make ‘em sit up in the office. 
Make ’em know that I’m alive and that 
they can’t just shunt me around from 
pillar to post.” 

“But Peter,” Dorothy had pleaded, 
“why are you so concerned with impress- 
ing people? I love you. We have two 
beautiful children. I don’t need much 
money for the house. Please, please try 
to be satisfied. Why try to live for 
others when we are so much more 
tented living for ourselves?” 

He had been surly for days after that 
—complained about having a misunder- 
standing wife in addition to an unap- 
preciative office and an _ inconsiderate 
parent. 

ETER’S for achievement had 

been reduced to the tragic, unreasoning 
terms of a monomania. His obsession 
to be recognized, to be pointed out as a 
man of parts, had become a cruel cat-o’- 
nine-tails 

“Some men 


desire 


are just lucky,” he com- 
plained one day, “while I always get my 
bread buttered side down.” 

The annual banquet of his firm had 
been given the night before. There had 
been much “success” and “go-getter” 
talk. Peter had expressed his opinion of 
the proceedings to Dorothy. 

“Masterson announced that after the 
first of the year Chambers would be in 
charge of the Albany office. I trained 
him when he first came, you remember.” 
After a pause he had added: “He spoke 
highly of Bransfield and Gould. Didn't 
mention my work at all.” 

“Perhaps he has just learned to depend 
on your work and takes you for granted,” 
Dorothy had consoled him. Deep within 
her heart she knew that it was because 
Peter faced the world in a truculent 
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DRESSES for $]69 
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Regular anu 


ONE PENNY 


JUST send your name and address 
—no money—and I will send these ; 
two dresses toyou. This is a won- 2 
derful opportunity to get 2 dresses 
that can be worn either for street or house wear, for 
about half their regular price. 

One dress is made of plain linene with collar, front 

anel and imitation pocket tabs of figured pongette. 

leats at each side of the skirt. Slip-over model. The 
other dress is made of a guaranteed fast color cotton 
crepe in newest smal! floral designs. It is trimmed with 
imitation crochet lace on collar, front of waist and 
skirt. The skirt is shirred acroes the front in a full 
flare effect. Guaranteed to wash perfectly. They are 
remarkable bargains at the price we ask. Do not think 
they are chea = cause the price is so low, as they are 
worth about double our price. COLORS: The linene 
dress comes in tan only; the other dress in blue 
figured Soctene Sizes to fit misses 14, 16 and 18 yrs; 
women, 32 to 62 bust 

SUST write us a letter, and be sure to give size 
When the two dreages have arrived, pay the postman 
$1.69 for them. We have paid the delivery charges. 
If they are not much better than you expected you can 
return them at our expense and we will refund your 
money. Could anything be fairer? Order by No, 69. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. F-1899 CHICAGO 
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SHAPELY ANKLE~ S| 


| Be admired for your slim, graceful limbs 


REDUX ANKLE REDUCERS 


quickly perfect the shape of both ankle and 
calf by a new scientific, comfortable and san!- 
tary method—amazingly simple—just slip 
them on like a sock and note instant re- 
sults. Nothing else to do. May be worn 
day or night and under sheer stockings 
without showing. Relieves Varicose veins 
and swollen ankles promptly 
Ankles Look Slim while becoming Slim 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Write for free booklet 
Send size of ankle and largest part 
of calf with money order for $3.49 
or pay postman upon delivery of 
anklets In plain wrapper. 
REDUX MFG. CO., Dent. 1608-F, 
New York 


U ARENEEDED IN 
saaan! RAFFIC INSPECTION 
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rent UP TO $250 PER perc 


@ railway pr 
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a e me toda let 
A Profe tor and toh detaile 


JAMES T JARRELL, Pres. Div. 16, 
Standard Business Training Inst., Buffale N.Y, 
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Has New Hair 


KOTALKO 
DID IT 


FrancesLonsdale has 
thick, wavy hair now. 
KOTALKO did it. 
“My daughter was 
nearly bald,” writes 
her father, “Although 
she had tried many 
things, her hair would 
not grow. We thought 
the roots were dead. We 
eont for KOTALKO as a final test and thought it would 
be like the other preparations she had used without results. 
But now I am glad to state that after using KOTALKO 
faithfully, she has thick, wavy hair, as you will see by her 
hotograph. Unless I had seen it myself I would not have 
Believed it possible.” 

Men also who were bald-headed for years report new 
hair growth through KOTALKO. Many testimonials from 
ren and women. You may buy a full-size box at the 
‘rug store under money-refund guarantee. Or fill 
Gut coupon, or write for 


FREE Trial Box 


if you have dandruff, or are losing hair, or if you 
are nearly or entirely bald. 


KOTALCO., E-486, StationL, New York 
Please send me FREE Proof Box of KOTALKO 


‘CAMERA FREE | 


Your Choice—$100 Professional 
MOTION PICTURE Camera or 
Professional View Camera. 

Be a Motion Picture Cameraman, 
Portrait, News or Commercial Pho- 
tographer. Big money in all branches 
Hundreds of positions now open pay 
$75 250 a week or go into bus 

iness for yourself. 
wor 
BIG MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Learn at home in spare time or in 
our great New York studios. Earn 
while learning 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
Send name and address for new, illustrated book on 
professional photography Telis how you 
ean qualify quickly for high-salaried po- 
sition: how to start your own business; 
how to earn money in spare time. 


New York Institute of Photography Dept. 90 
10 West 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Easy, fascinating 


A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 


CAN EASILY BE YOURS 
Trades Model No. 25 


ane ose ! 





4 = Nose Shape ' = 
Model 25 Junior for Children. 
: I Meda big Wemb: 


~ oo 
M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist 
Dept. 2868 Binghamton, N. Y 


CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 











At drug 
and shoe stores 
everywhere 


“STAMMERING 


|fs Gause and Gire °° 
You can be quickly cure f Send 10 


, coin or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book 
on Stammering and St 


ttering It tells how I cured 
myself after Stammering and Stuttering for 20 years, 
BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 2419 Bogue Building, 
1'47_N. tl. St., indianapolis, 
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May McClure’s 


mood; and the world gave as good as 
it got. 

But Peter was Peter, and there was 
no use trying to make him over. Peter 
on the mountains; Peter in danger with 
many standing by; Peter called to glori- 
ous service would rise to heights. With 
applause in his ears he could be humble 
and self-sacrificing and noble. Behind 
the backs of the multitude, with little 
hope of drawing its attention to himself. 
he was arrogant and selfish and mean. 
| There was no use denying it. At last 
Dorothy admitted it to herself. 

There was something lacking in Peter 
|Marsh. Everything was interpreted in 
terms of himself; everything assumed a 
personal cast. At times Dorothy feared 
that he would stop at nothing to center 
|attention upon himself. 

They hadn’t wanted the third baby, a 
boy. War prices had made their income 
pitifully inadequate. Peter was tied into 
a tight bundle of sullen wraths and can- 
|kerous moods. Dorothy had rather wearily 
found herself speculating what life was 
going to give her in retribution for the 
meager portion of happiness which had 
so far been her lot. 


| SEEMED quite appropriate that 
Peter should enlist when war was de- 
clared. Junior was eight, Sister almost 
| six, and Bobbie was nearing two. War 
|to Peter Marsh might mean death. But 
it also might mean salvation—his whole 
| being salvaged, repaired. renewed. 
| “It made a stir in the shop, you bet, 
|when I told them I was going,” he 
boasted at home as Dorothy made a last 
|count of the woolen underwear, the socks, 
lthe mufflers, the sweaters she _ had 
frenziedly bought. 
| How blind he was! Thinking of his 
histrionic moment in the office; only pass- 
ingly regardful of what she and the 
children would do! But her eyes were 
little misty stars as she held him close to 
her, praying not for his body but for 
his spirit. He might come back torn 
ind shattered. Still he might be tempered 
to life in the crucible of fire; might get 
glimpse of how negligible and minute 
i person was; might get close to values 
ind ideals: might perhaps adopt a new 
ittitude with the new perspective. 

She and the children would get along, 
Dorothy assured him, to remove even 
the slight doubts troubling him about 
their welfare while he was gone. They 
would go to his mother in Pleasantville 
ind Dorothy would find something to 
do. She'd brush up on her stenography 
Business was in a feverish state. Every 
trained worker was needed 

“T'll commute.” she told her husband 
in their last intimate talk before he left 
for training camp. “The babies will love 
the country, and Mother Marsh will love 
having us.” 

“Tt’s a great adventure.” he said. ‘and 
a man must do his duty for his country.” 

He also expressed other lofty senti- 
ments about fighting for his wife and 
children, protecting the institutions es- 
tablished by Washington, Jefferson and 
Lincoln and such pretty phrases culled 
from street corner orators. 





E WAS gone. She was in a maze 
of packing, moving, adjusting, while 
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the gnawing hunger for Peter even at his 
unloveliest, was a constant piercing Pain, 
In the ten years of their marriage she 
had learned more than her share of geif 
effacement and sacrifice. Not once had 
she wished that she was other than Peter's 
wife or his children’s mother. She had 
cherished a hope that some day Peter 
would change, that he would becom 
reconciled to himself, but for no other 
reason than that it would add to his 
happiness, to his peace of mind. Peter's 
kiss in the morning, his greeting at night 
their infrequent holidays together were 
each little shrines at which she yoy. 
shiped. 

If it had not been for the insisten 
need for activity she would have sunk 
into a lethargy of yearning 

“I’m homesick for Peter.” she admitted 
to Mother Marsh when the children were 
in bed and she had wearily stretched 
out on the sofa. “I don't seem to half 
exist with him away from me.” 

She was working in the office of 3 
clothing factory given over to the filling 
of government contracts For eight 
hours and a half she pounded typewriter 
keys, checked bills of lading, invoiced 
and filed. But the of the time, 
riding on trains, eating. dressing and 
undressing the children, even through her 
dreams the refrain of “Peter, Peter” 
beat into her mind with ravaging in- 
sistence. : 

Peter was going across. He wrote 
that he would be home for a brief fur. 
lough. When he came he was consciously 
heroic. 

She hadn’t seen him in his uniform 
before, and Dorothy hungrily sought be- 
neath his gay strutting for the first ink- 
ling of change in him 

‘“He’s had such a short time, and he 
really hasn’t seen war. It’s only been 
parade so far,” she assured herself. 

“Pretty nifty these togs,”” he laughed. 
“Think I'll go down to the office and 
give the girls a treat.” 

“He'll change after a 
herself almost desperately 


rest 


while.” she told 


“PYURIED in the _ quartermaster’s 
corps,” Peter had complained in his 

first letter dated “Somewhere in France.” 
“This is a hell of a war where they stick 
a man behind a desk and tell him to 
play around with figures 
Again he had written: 
from my old -company 
action and he’s sporting 
kissed on both cheeks by 
and called ‘mon enfant.’ 

So Peter hadn’t even had a speaking 
part in the “Big Show.” 

“You'd think theyd give a man 4 
chance at some real things. but guess 
I’m stuck here for good,” he had written 
again. 


Met a man 
They've seen 
medal. Been 
1 frog general 


T WAS nine years now since Peter 

had gone. Shortly after his last letter 
complaining about being detailed back ot 
the lines Dorothy had received official 
notification that Peter Marsh was “Miss 
ing.” An air-plane raid over a supply 
depot was probably responsible He had 
been denied even the triumph of dying 
in action. He had died as he had lived 
—unnoted. 

Somehow she had lived through ter 
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days when she couldn't even cry, 
when she had sat aimlessly in the porch 
ging trying to make herself believe that 

Peer was dead and saying to herself: 
‘But maybe he's happier now. Maybe 
je’s.at peace at last.” 

Well. she determined, she would live 
for her children, make herself more ef- 
fcient in her work, become valuable to 
je firm. Junior’s and Sister’s and 
pobbie’s needs would increase as they 

» older. She must be prepared to 
full them. And from Peter the children 
gould have a heritage of duty accom- 
plished unto death. 

Even in the first few months of Peter’s 
absence Junior's memories of his father 
iad become modified. He forgot about 
laving to sit quietly while Daddy read, 
not straddling his knees unless invited, 
not asking questions. At seventeen he 
remembered his father as a gentleman 
md a hero—‘The kind of father a fellow 
ould be proud of,” he told Sister and 
Bobbie. 

The four of them, Dorothy and her 
Peter’s babies, spent long hours speak- 
ing of him; what he looked like, what 
he liked, what kind of eyes he had. 

“Dark like yours,” Dorothy would tell 
her small daughter. “He called you 
Dollyface’ always.” 

“A boy would have to be mighty fine 
io make a father like ours proud of 
him, wouldn't he, Mother?” Junior 
would ask in shy gravity, which re- 
minded her of twenty-year-old Peter tell- 
ing her that he wanted to achieve so that 
she could walk with her chin in air before 
all the world 

“Yes, dear.’ Dorothy would answer. 
“Your real father was very gentle and 
very sweet and very worth while.” 

These years had been hard for her. 
There were days when her body was shot 
through with pin-points of pain, when 
nothing seemed worth living for. The 
etigencies of war and peace had wiped 


out even the small estate Father Marsh , 
had left. Mother Marsh had died. 
Dorothy had found herself deprived of 
her sole comforter. But that wound, too, 
had healed in time. A woman had come 
in to care for the children and she had 
continued to work. 

She had few social contacts and but 
little time to play. When Junior was 
through school maybe she could ease up. 
But until then her course was set. Still 
it was terribly hard to be an oak when 
one wanted to be a vine! 


OHN TARRAN had completed the 

telling of his meagerly remembered 
history, had posed for newspaper photo- 
graphs with a gold-star mother who had 
cried inordinately, had accepted silent 
sympathy with touching resignation. 

Smug, posing; but with a secret elation 
of accomplishment shining in his eyes, 
his full lips disconcertingly pathetic, his 
manner eagerly humble as he bent to 
answer questions and parry words of pity 
—he was a man come into a kingdom. 

Dorothy looked long at him from her 
shadowed corner. She saw what others 
failed to see. No, he hadn’t changed 
much. He was a little heavier, less rest- 
less, more confident. His hair still 
bushed out with that wiry liveness she 
had so loved 

How she longed to touch him—only 
for a moment! 

No, war hadn't wrought her miracle 
But he was happier now than she had 
ever seen him in the last three years of 
their marriage 

The hotel porters were folding up the 
camp-chairs, restoring to the ballroom its 
empty elegance. She rose heavily. It 
would take her twenty minutes to walk 
to the Grand Central Station, and an 
hour and a half more to reach home. 

The morning papers chronicied the 
fact that the Unknown Living Soldier 
remained unidentified. 
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Taking Off the Movie Make-Up 


continued from page 50 


down the 
She finds 


press agent We have put 
curtains and lighted the light. 
this climate very difficult.” 

Heavy incense filled the air. The 
toom was so hot it seemed to me a fiery 
furnace. At that time I was annoyed at 
what I considered an insult to my in- 
telligence. I felt very much as if I were 
the victim of an ill-timed hoax. Later I 
grew to know Theda Bara. I found her 
4 cultured. brilliant woman who was 
merely playing this part in accordance 
with the instructions of the Fox Com- 
pany. Unfortunately, her sense of humor 
was not sufficiently keen to let her give 
me an indication that she, too, was an 
willing victim in this farce. 

As I was leaving the hotel her man- 
ager thrust a piece of paper in my hand. 

“I thought perhaps you might like an 
‘iclusive description of Miss Bara,” he 
Sid. “so I have prepared one.” 

This is what he wrote. 


Her hair is like the serpent locks of 
Medusa, her eyes have the cruel cun- 
ning of a Lucrezia Borgia, till now held 
Up as the world’s wickedest woman, her 


the mouth of the sinister, 
Delilah and her hands are 

those of the blood-bathing Elizabeth 
Bathory who slaughtered young girls 
that she might bathe in their life blood 
and thus retain her beauty. Can it be 
that fate has reincarnated Theda Bara 
with the souls of these human mon 
sters? 

Is it any wonder that Miss Bara’s 
reign is over? The class of people who 
frequent motion picture theaters now has 
too much sense of humor to tolerate any 
such poppycock. 

In every case where the stars were 
exploited with publicity that gave a false 
impression they have faded from view. 
The movie patrons hate to be fooled, and 
it is fatal to create a character that does 
not exist. 

Psychologists and _ self-acknowledged 
students of human nature analyze the 
hold movies have on the-public as a sort 
of repressed emotionalism. Freud and 
his fellow dissectors would probably de- 
scribe these fans who write love-letters 
to the men and women on the screen in 
some such scientific term. 
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mouth is 
scheming 


Are you aging too soon - getting 
up 5 to 10 times at night—is vi- 
tality ebbing steadily away—are 
you definitely on the down grade, 
half-living, blue, depressed 

are you subject to chronic con- 
stipation, chronic fatigue, back- 
ache, foot and leg pains? Then 
look to the vital prostate gland! 


New Facts About 
The Prostate Gland 


Do you think it is natural for a man to 
suffer at or beyond a certain middle age? 
In men past 40, do you know that these 
symptoms are often the direct result of 
prostate gland failure? Are you aware that 
these symptoms frequently warn of the 
most critical period of a man’s life, and 
that prostate trouble, unchecked, usually 
goes from bad to worse—that it frequently 
leads to months and even years of fruit- 
less treatment and even surgery—that it 
even threatens life itself? 


Free to Men Past 40 


40 should go on blindly blaming old 
ynditions Know the true 
Send for a new, illus- 
booklet, Why 
a well-known 
facts apply t 


No man past 
age for these distressing c« 
meaning of these symptoms 
trated and intensely interesting 
Many Men Are Old at 40,"’ written by 


merican Scientist, and if these 


Natural Method 


or nothing that medicine can do for the 
Massage is annoying, expensive and not 

Now this scientist has perfected a 
kind of treatment that you can use 
in the privacy of your own home. It employs no drugs 
medicine, violet rays, diets or exercises. It stimulates the 
vital prostate gland in a new natural way, and It ts as 
harmless as brushing your halr 25,000 men have used 
it with remarkable results 
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To those of us who have watched the 
growing hold the stars have on the fans 
it seems extraordinary that a business 
that started with so little support from 
the public could today be the most pop- 
ular entertainment in the world 

The word “fan” was coined when base- 
ball became the world’s greatest outdoor 
sport. It has been carried over to 
motion pictures and, although it is not 
in the dictionary and is decidedly an 
anachronism, it is today one of the most 
expressive words in common use. 

It is the fan who makes or mars a 
tar When the fan says “thumbs 
down,” a player is through, and when a 
fan beams approval, that means the star 
is riding on the crest of the wave. It 
was the fans who first made Francis X. 
Bushman and then almost ruined him. 

In those days I used to think the world 
was peopled with two classes: those who 
worshiped at the shrine of Francis X 
Bushman and those who had never 
heard of him. Of the two classes I pre- 
ferred the latter, and in a minute I will 
explain why brought a world of 
trouble on mysell when I suggested that 

unswer his fan mail 

iding scenarios and 

chair of dignity 
when I was requested to advance an idea 
for making Mr. Bushman the movie hero 
of the world \ diamond medal had 
previously been offered by the Ladies’ 
World for the movie actor receiving the 
votes. All eyes were turned toward 
Maurice Costello, who in those early 
celluloid days was the most adored hero 
in pictures. Earl Williams, who hap- 
pened along a little later, took much of 
the Costello. glory away, but Earl did 
not register as a popular star on the 
horizon at that time 

He was, however, considered a 
gerous rival even then and eyed with 
suspicion by the other male con- 
tenders for the throne. Owen and Tom 
Moore were also keeping close behind 
in the race, although no publicity stunts 
obvious efforts were being used to 
spur them on in their progress. Arthur 
Johnston, who had long headed the pro- 
cession, was lagging behind. and there 
to believe Costello was 


Francis 
I vy peacett illy re 


1; 


occupying an editoria 


dan- 


some 


or 


was every reason 
his legitimate 

To the surprise of every 
more than F. X. Bushman himself, he 
won the jeweled decoration Costello was 
second in the Ladies’ World contest. 
The psychological effect of that reward 
was astonishing Frank, as the boys 
called him, changed from the simple, fun- 
loving soul we adored to a self-admitted 
celebrity. He started on a career of 
lavender cravats, amethyst pins and 
handkerchiefs. He even bought a mauve 
car 


successor 
one, none 


RANCIS X. BUSHMAN realized if 

he could continue to keep his popu- 
larity he would have the world by the 
tail. The thing to do was to advance an 
idea to stimulate the public’s interest in 
him. Hence my suggestion that we an- 
swer his fan mail. Little did I know the 
job I was picking out for myself. 

I started with one girl. In_ two 
time we had four girls working 
busily every day, imitating Mr. Bush- 
man’s signature and replying to tons of 

124 


mail that poured into 
Studio. It came in on monogram 
perfumed stationery, on penciled, ¢ 
correspondence cards and on gay, flam. 
boyant note-paper. In fact, the letters 
were not of one class. Neither did g 
raphy have anything to do with b ae 
They arrived from all four quarters of 
the globe. 
Things 


the £ 


were going along 
until one day Robert Spoor 
Essanay, rushed up to 
said: “Where is Frank? 
him quick.” 

“What is the matter?” | 

“There is a crazy woman down in the 
lobby,” said Bob, “all dressed in white 
and wearing a wedding veil with a bridg 
bouquet in her hand. She says she has 
come to marry Francis X. Bushman.” 

Fortunately we were abie to warn the 
object of her adoration in advance. He 
leaped over back fences, ran down alleys 
and side streets as if his very life de 
pended upon it. Later hi me to my 
office and demanded to k who had 
written any letter that yuld make a 
woman believe he wanted marry her. 


_ girls all j leaded i 
always suspected or 
ried away by her enthusiasm. h 
more ardently than she realized 

In justice to Francis X. Bushman I 
think it only fair to say the idea of 
posing as an unmarried did not 
originate in his brain. At first he re 
belled against it, but later when: the 
women went violently Bushman, it 
seemed a good business stroke not to 
mention there was a Mrs. Bushman and 
five little Bushmans 

Mrs. Bushman entered into the spirit 
of the thing and when she traveled with 
her husband she was always his sister or 
a relative. This deception. which was 
contrived to make Bushman popular with 
the women of the country, had a most 
disastrous finish. It did more than any- 
thing else to tear him down as a public 
idol. It was the same old of the 
public hating to be deceived 

Later when Bushman married Beverly 
Bayne, naturally the ne wspapers carried 
stories of his wife and five children. 
There were pictures of the manor @ 
Maryland where Bushman kept his fam- 
ily and of the apartment in New York 
where he planned to take his young bride. 

The public, always censorious of the 
morals of the film players, resented the 
Bushman-Bayne romance. It was useless 
to say that many of our famous 
stage stars and other people of im- 
portance had followed the dictates of 
their own hearts and had not been made 
to suffer. The public was bent om 
making an example of Bushman and 
Bayne, and for years neither one of them 
could get any producer who was willing 
to give them a part in a picture. The 
rest of the world could live their own 
lives, but the men and women of the 
screen belonged to the people, and any 
action that did not meet with unqualified 
approval was bound to be carefully cen 
sored. j 

After all, the producer must make be 
pictures for the exhibitor sell, 
when the theater owner reports any sa 
is not popular it is useless to try 4 
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joe the picture- going public to change 
is mind. ; 
Vitagraph experimented by making a 
wat drama, co-starring the former screen 
vers. The result was not only pathetic, 
iyt it was positively disastrous. 
Then followed months when neither 
guhman nor Bayne could induce any 
ucer to give them a part in a pic- 
gre. They both went on the stage and 
net with success, but it was a different 
gatter in the movies Marcus Loew was 
the first to realize that Bushman had 
wen made to suffer unjustly. He cast 
him as “Messala” in “Ben Hur” in the 
fe of the most bitter opposition. Bush- 
nan, always a good actor and one of the 
jw whose enormous popularity was 
ised on something more than mere 
god looks, scored wherever the picture 
sas shown. 
The ice once broken, he has been 
eming back ever since, slowly it is true, 
it surely and in a way that is most 
gatifying to those who have urged his 
ginstatement 


OU see, as I said before, any posing 
y; motion pictures is dangerous. A 
certain actress cultivated a foreign accent 
md let it be that her parents 
sere of the nobility in France. Later 
the true story ol her life appeared with 
the disappointing account of a Second 
Avenue tenement home If originally 
se had admitted that she was born in 
the Ghetto it would not have hurt her 
career in the slightest, but it did hurt 
ber when her deceit was made known 
About this time Pearl White came to 
town to make scenes in one of her 
most spectacular serials 
At that Pearl was a daredevil 
girl in the movies. There wasn’t a stunt 
shee wouldn't try. The editors of the 
Chicago Herald, to whom I was then con- 
tributing a column, were usually cold 
tout movie stars. They looked upon 
my film department as a necessary evil, 
a fad of the that had to be 
tolerated. 

But as soon as they heard that Pearl 
White was coming to town there was a 
manimous demand that I bring her over 
lo the paper. Pearl, in those days, had 
very blonde hair. She was formerly a 
drcus girl, and when she learned that 
her own darker locks were unbecoming 
the took to wearing a wig. She confided 
0 me it was worn to catch the lights 
md shadows of the camera. 

Prior to her visit to Chicago one of 
her press agents, whose name I have 
now forgotten, paid me a visit and told 
me that Miss White conversed only in 
French. 

“She works for Pathe, a French com- 
pany,” said the P. A. “She speaks 
French out of loyalty to her boss.” 

Pearl was a good enough sport to try 
and follow her press agent’s instructions 
W toa certain point. After that nobody 
could make her do anything she didn’t 
Want to do. The P. A. accompanied me 
tothe hotel and all the way kept telling 
me that Pearl never took a drink nor 
moked a cigaret and, in short, led a life 
that would make Elsie Dinsmore of Elsie 

k fame turn green with envy. 

When we walked into Peari’s sitting 
Mom she was puffing a cigaret with all 


known 


some 


time 


bosses 


the enjoyment in the world. In 
days cigarets were used in 
register that a woman’s character was 
not all it should be. 
shall always admire Pearl White for 

the stand she took. She smoked and 
she didn’t care who knew it. She ignored 
the press agent’s frantic effort to hide 
the evidence. He said loudly. 

“Miss White speaks only in French.” 

For fully fifteen minutes Pearl and J. 
A. Berst, who was present, conversed in 
French. Mr. Berst was at that time 
manager of the Pathe Company. Then 
Pearl, growing tired of the pose, walked 
over to me and said: 

“If you want me to go to the news- 
paper with you I am ready.” 

Pearl’s visit to the Chicago Herald was 
a wise move on her part, for ever after 
the editors on the slightest provocation 
used her photograph and played it up 
with great gusto. It has always seemed 
silly to me that a girl who really did the 
stunts that she did on the screen would 
permit a press agent to surround her 
with a false atmesphere. 


FTER Theda 
popularity some 
was another actress 


Bara’s decrease in 
years later, there 
who tried to imitate 
her exploitations with some variations 
Louise Glaum, whose favorite photo- 
graphical pose draping herself in a 
tiger skin, started on a career of spectac- 
ular advertisement Unfortunately for 
Miss Glaum, her eccentricities happened 
too soon after Miss Bara’s adventures. She 
only lasted for a brief time. Another 
siren who sky-rocketed into popular favor 
as a medieval vamp was Betty Blythe. 

Although Miss Blythe could not be said 
to act a part, after she played in “The 
Queen of Sheba” and gave Florenz Zieg- 
feld an idea for abbreviated costumes for 
the Follies Girls, the Fox Company fol- 
lowed up her appearance with some rare 
press stories. In Betty Blythe they saw 
a worthy successor to Theda Bara. After 
several scantily clad Lorelei réles, Betty 
was offered a salary of one thousand dol- 
lars a week and a long-term contract 
from Fox. She refused this offer and 
since that time has had few pictures in 
America. 

The old-fashioned type of press agent- 
ing that made a star as aloof as any of 
the constellations in the sky is passing 
The old tale of the champagne baths, the 
eccentric food and exotic habits is no 
longer considered good propaganda. To- 
day there is more of a tendency toward 
the home folks idea. They like to show 
Toddy Coughdrop making biscuits in her 
mother’s kitchen or Susie Simpson darn- 
ing her husband's socks. 

After the experience of Francis Bush- 
man, every married star in the business 
hastened to declare his wife, or her hus- 
band and children 

The unfortunate experiences of others 
have had a lasting effect on the plavers 
who followed the pioneers. I have often 
thought the Lillian Walkers, the Florence 
Lawrences, the Lottie Briscoes and the 
other favorites who have passed from 
view deserve a great debt of gratitude 
for paving the way for the newcomer 

Success today is a more direct and 
simple matter. 
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faa How She Won Her Six-Figure Income 


—continued from page 19 


her invalid husband and her baby, do 
her own housework and farm her land 
\iter three years, she was forced to ad- 
nit that an inexperienced young woman 
could not make the farm pay. More- 
Belden Green had grown steadily 
She must take him back to civi- 
there were specialists and 
had no money. 


over 
worse 
lization 
hospitals 


where 
She 


In Search of a Job 


€y rainy day, in the pine-scented at- 
tic of the old farmhouse, she made 
her plan. Rummaging among old papers, 
she found the business card of a woman 
friend who had gone into corset-selling 
That night, her letter to Berger Bros 
was on its way. It was the usual timid 
letter of the untrained woman 
The reply was discouraging “But.” 
it concluded, “if you are ever in New 
Haven, drop in and see us.” So Blanche 
Green set out by mail stage, through 
February snowdrifts, to the railroad sta- 
Next day she was in New Haven. 
got the job 
But selling eight-dollar corsets to a 
generation used to paying three dollars 
for its stays is no job for a novice 
To complicate her problem, Blanche 
Green had a small town of three thou- 
sand as her field. She had determined to 
start work in Chatham, N. Y., because 
there lived a famous doctor to whom 
she meant to bring her husband 
That first day in Chatham was the 
darkest in my life,” she declares. “I ar- 
rived alone on Washington's Birthday, 
when no business could be transacted 
I found a_ boarding-house and sat 
in my room to wait for the day to 
And how it rained! The clouds 
hung so low that the view from my win- 
dow was like one of those dark, menac- 
ing scenes in a nightmare 
I thought of Belden and of Ruth, 
back there in the Berkshires. And the 
rain beat on the roof, and night came 
down 
At the dinner 
discouraged me, saying 
no citizens rich enough to buy my cor- 
sets—that I was wasting my time. and 
had better go home to the farm 
They did not know that I had only 
thirteen dollars and I couldn’t go back 
Next morning, the town was sheathed 
in ice, for the rain had frozen during the 
night Under the eyes of a_ skeptical 
landlady, I got my samples and set out, 
skidding perilously along the walks with 
my bag 
‘Well. I hope 
but I’m sure you 
called after me 
‘I went up the hill, my 
ing. At the gate of the 
quelled an impulse to 
When the ‘lady of the house’ admitted 
ne, she was frosty, but civil 
I began to tell her about my corsets, 
but she stopped me. ‘You can’t argue 
me away from the corset I’m wearing,’ 
she said Besides, tailor-made corsets 
are mere extravagance I'm satisfied 
with ready-mades.’ 
‘Very well,’ said I. 
126 


near 


down 


pass 


table, all the boarders 
that Chatham had 


good luck, 
landlady 


you'll have 
won't,’ the 


heart pound- 
first house, I 
turn and run. 


‘But let 


me g.ve 


you some advice. Next time you buy a 
corset, ask for one that gives yoy more 
fu.ness through the shoulder blades That 
will eliminate the tendency toward round 
shoulders 


Developing Resourcefulness 
YY ELL, I'll declare,’ she said star. 
ing at me. ‘I wondered why | 
looked stooped. Said to my husband last 
night, “I am getting biscuits on my back” 
Guess I'll try one of your garments.’ 
‘That woman gave me an order an 
the names of all her friends 
When I went back to the 
house for lunch I had taken 
“My morning’s work 
dollars and a halt 
“Between that Tuesday 
lowing Friday, 1 had measured tweniy. 
nine women in that little town for cor 
sets. because I knew what was wrong 
with the corset my first customer was 
wearing 
‘After that, I set my mark at twenty 
corsets a week, which was very high for 
a beginner. Not once did I fail to make 
it, and usually the number was higher 
I had found my foothold, and could 
venture to bring my little family to 
Chatham And with them came ny 
black colt, Maude, which to figure 
in the Roosevelt adventure. Maude 
made it possible for me to canvas the 
whole countryside 
But the sick husband did not grow 
better, and in January, 1913, Mrs. Green 
moved her household to Poughkeepsie. 
Women are of strange emotional make- 
up. The salesman who must catch their 
fickle favor for his } needs to 
know a thousand tricks of feminine 
psychology. 
Being a 
knew several 
years, her knowledge 
She learned that of all the strings that 
move women’s hearts, vanity and a pas 
sion for being in the mode are strongest. 
Health was another selling point. But 
the woman who bought a 
specially made al times 
the price ol her old ready-made one, was 
the woman who believed the new corsé 
would make her beautiful. attractive {0 
her husband or her sweetheart 
And the woman who had 
Mrs. Socially Prominent had 
was also a ready customer. When Mrs 
Green bearded the Roosevelt mansion, It 
was the ndme she wanted on her list 
the individual sale 
When she was opening 
Poughkeepsie, she managed 
pointments with eight of the 
women in the town, and she 
all for the same hour on the 
noon 
All morning, she sat idle But when 
the eight customers arrived at once she 
heard them whispering to one another 
that this Mrs. Green must be a Vey 
busy woman—therefore a very successful 
one 
She 
Her 
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to demonstrate her goods to them 
pd get their endorsement. 


Selling Corsets to Vassar 

N THOSE days, the girls of Vassar 
College were not the corsetless young 
drvads of today, and Mrs Green found 
, ready market among them for her 
wares. 

To this day, she has kept up pleasant 
jiendships in many cities with women 
shom she knew as girls in Vassar. 
Even the asylum for the criminal in- 
gne at Matteawan was not outside her 
n. There were nurses and attendants 
to be fitted, and Mrs. Green could not 
ge why mere insanity should deprive the 
women inmates of comfortable corsets. 
She sought out the head of the asylum, 
sowed him her samples, convinced him 
that every woman member of his staff 
of attendants ought to be fitted in a 
igilor-made corset. He called in the 
qurses and introduced her to them—a 
procedure practically without precedent. 
Having gained an entrance to the 
gvium, Mrs. Green could not rest until 
she had explored the market among its 
qiminal insane prisoners. She was con- 
vinced that many nervous disorders could 
be combatted with a corset hygienically 
built. ; 

All her powers of persuasion were 
needed to gain the superintendent’s con- 
sent to allow her to measure some of the 


inmates. But her old combination of 
charm and determination turned the 
trick - 
After that, she made frequent visits 


within the barred windows of the asylum, 


so that many a poor woman living out 
her clouded life within its walls looked 
forward to the visit of the “corset lady” 
as toward a breath of fresh air from 
the outside 

Mrs. Green learned to listen to their 
fantasies; learned not to jump when the 
woman she was measuring broke away 


from her, crying that she was Cleopatra 
and Cleo never wore corsets 

Even in these unfortunate women, as 
in her other customers, she took a per- 
sonal interest. Early in her work, she 
had discovered that a little genuine 
sympathy in the concerns of a customer 
fladdened the days and sold corsets. 

She kept a large card catalog of in- 
dividual interests of customers, so that 
om her second visit, she could always 
tefer to the matter in which her cus- 
tomer had been interested at the first 
call. 

She used to astonish women by in- 
quiring after several years about the suc- 
cess of the specific piece of embroidery 
they were working on when she last saw 
them, or about some trifling accident to 
me of their children which had _ hap- 
pened about the time she was there 
They began to regard her in terms of 
friendship. rather than of: business. And 
they bought her corsets! 


Becomes Sales Manager 

[ WAS in the spring of 1915 that Ber- 

ger Bros. asked her to go on the road 
for them, organizing representatives, es- 
tablishing division offices, building the 
Mational trade after her own model sys- 
&m, which by this time was famous in 
the corset world. 


She had been averaging a hundred | 
dollars a week in commissions, which was 
an enormous income for a woman in 
those days. 

The firm could offer her only twenty- 
five dollars and expenses on the road 
But Mrs. Green saw an opportunity that 
she could not afford to let slip. She 
accepted the smaller salary, made pro- 
vision for her family, and set out on her 
travels. 

The greatest terrors of her first trip 
were the unfamiliar Pullmans and the 
task of registering alone at hotels. At 
her first stop, in Washington, she grew 
sO nervous over the registration that she 


almost walked straight through a mir- 
rored door in the elevator the minute 
after. 

That night, she confesses, she cried 
almost as hard as she had cried three 
years before in Chatham. 

But with daylight, her old hopeful- 
ness returned. Before night she had 
completely reorganized the Washington 


sales system and was ready to pass on to 
new fields. 

She had a way of picking up informa- 
tion about women eligible to represent her 
company, from every chance passer-by 
Once she made inquiries in a graveyard, 
and found that the grave digger had a 
wife who could take up the work in 
conjunction with her dressmaking busi- 
ness. The woman proved a_ valuable 
asset to the company 

As Mrs. Green passed from state to 
state, the New Haven officials of the 
company who had considered her just 
another helpless farm woman when first 
she wrote to them, now realized that they 
had found a dynamo that was speeding 
up the entire machinery of their large 
business 
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In about four years after she took the 
traveling job, she was made vice-presi- 
dent of the company 

Success has not brought leisure to Mrs 
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Green. She still spends four or five 
nights out of every week in the Pull- 
mans. She still works harder than any 


of her thirty-five hundred subordinates 

Between tours, she makes flying visits 
to her house in Yonkers and to the 
Berkshire farm, where Belden Green still 
lies totally paralyzed, and where she has 
established a colony for women and chil- 
dren who need country air and wholesome 
food. 

Winning her own fight has taught Mrs 
Green compassion for other women not 
so well equipped as she for making a| 
livelihood. 

Heroes of legend won their chaplets by 
cutting up fire-breathing dragons in little 
pieces. But not all dragons live in caves 
and dank fens. Mrs. Green found hers 
in unfamiliar Pullman berths, bleak com- 
mercial hotels and the offices of cut-| 
throat competitors. She made quick work 
of them, fiery breath and all. 

“For that matter,” says an admiring 
member of a rival firm, “send Blanche 
Green into a lions’ den, and she’d come 
out with a lion under each arm, and both 
the beasties would have on corsets!” 





Go to High 
School at Home 


You can secure a high school education 
right at home by studying the splendid new 
courses recently prepared by the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, 


These courses are equivalent to the courses given 
in resident high schools. They have been specially 
arranged for men and women who wish to meet 
college entrance examinations, to qualify for a busi- 
ness position, or to make up the education they 
missed when forced to leave school too soon. 

The College Preparatory Course, the High School 
Commercial Course and the High School English 
Course include English, algebra, ancient, medieval, 
modern and U. S. history, physiology, literature, 
geography, Latin, bookkeeping, drawing, geometry, 
shorthand, physics, chemistry, salesmanship, adver- 
tising, civics, trigonometry, economics, American busi- 
ness law, corporation finance, money and banking, 
business and trade economics, etc. A diploma is 
given at graduation 

The lessons are easy to understand and you will 
make rapid progress because you will be i a@ class 
by yourself and you will study under the guidance 
of instructors who are sincerely interested in helping 
+ to get ahead and achieve the bigger things of 
ife 

Just mark and mail the coupon and we will gladly 
send you interesting free booklets describing the High 
School Courses of the International Correspondence 
Schools or any other subject in which you are 
interested 
es ee ee 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 2967-C. Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost, please tell me how I can qualify for the 
pene or in the subject before which I have marked 
an 2 

C College Preparatory Course 
[ ] High School Commercial Course 
[|] High School English Course 
[| High School Vocational Course 
C) High School Agricultural Course 
] Business Management Salesmanshtp 
] Industrial Management [ 
} Traffic Management 
} Business Law L) Show Card Lettering 
{| Stenography and Typing 
a Kusiness English 


|} Banking and Banking Law 
] Accountancy (incl’g C. P. A.) 


] Nicholson Cost Accounting Civil Service 

] Bookkeeping L) Railway Mall Clerk 
|} Private Secretary [) Common School Subjects 
_) Spanish 0) French L) INustrating 2 Cartooning 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

} Electrical Engineering CD Architect 

] Electric Lighting } Architects’ Blueprints 

}) Mechanical Engineer {) Contractor and Buikier 


Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry C) Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 
LJ Navigation 

] Agriculture and Poultry 


} Mechanical Draftsmar t) 
}) Machine Shop Practice [ 

} Railroad Positions K 
_} Gas Engine Operating 4 
} Civil Engineer 

) Surveying and Mapping 
LJ) Metallurgy 
a Steam Engineering 





LJ Radio _| Mathematics 
Name 

Street 

Address 

City State 


If you reside in Canada, send thie coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schoole Canadian, Limited, Montreal 


Peel Off Your Skin 


if you don’t like it, and bave a beautiful new skin. 


. . . ‘Be 
Youth-Ami Liquid Skin Peel 
A Scientific Discovery, harmlessly and painlessly 
peels off the old akin and removes surface blemishes; tan, dis- 
coloration, sunburn, bieckheads, whiteheads, large pores, 
. Not a clay or cream but a liquid free from 
acids and mercury. . ‘The Magic of a New Skin’’ sent 
free in plain sealed envelope. 


Youth-Ami Laboratories. Dept. 13-A,30F. 20th St.. New York 
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KAUFMANN & FABRY CO 
ommercial Photographers, Chicago 
Maison de Beaute, Chicago, Illinois 
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My hair ts ) . 1 I have a better wave with Maisor 1 think the Marcellers are great. The Maison Marcelle 
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HERE is a natural bond of 
womanhood which leads to 
ertain confidences, but it should 
remembered that wrong in- 
ation may be worse than rio 
ormation at all. 
your physician for enlight 
nt concerning the practice of 
inine hygiene and especially 
effects of poisonous antisep 
such as bichloride of mercury 
and the compounds of carbolic 
acid. 
Every physician and every 
Bained nurse comes in contact 


with such cases in the course of 


professional work —cases of hard- 
ened and deadened membranes 
and areas of scar-tissue. Count 
ss women, in their search for 
hygienic cleanliness, have under- 
gone risks which 

they scarcely 

fealized. This is 

@pecially regret- 

fable when it is 

Onderstood that 

fich risks are en- 

tirely unneces- 

sary. 


Lonite the new 

y in feminine 

hygiene 

During the World 
War a great antiseptic was dis- 
Mvered. In strength it was 
fmparable with the old poison- 
OUs preparations. But in harm- 

ness to human beings it stands 


Use Zonite Ointment 
for burns, scratches, 
sunburn, etc. Also as 
& powerful deodorant 
in the form of a vanish- 
ing cream. 


Lonile 


by itself. It is absolutely non- 
poisonous. The of this 
product is Zonite, and it can be 
obtained in. practically 
drugstore on American soil. 


name 


every 


Zonite will not injure delicate tis- 
sues. It can be used confidently. 
The bottle can be left around the 
house without the fear of th 
terrible tragedy ol accidental! 
poisoning. The 
green - and - black 
Zonite bottle ts « 
source of abiding 
comfort to every 
mother of little 
children. 


Strength of 
Zonite compared 

with carbolic 

acid 

Zonite, despite its 
non- poisonous 
nature, is an extremely powerful 
germicide. In fact it is far stronger 
than any dilution of carbolic acid 
that can be applied safely to the 
body. When it comes to compar- 


At all drugstores 
In bottles 
25c, 50c and $1 
Large tubes, 50« 


Full directions with evers 
package 


dge may be lacking 
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ing Zonite with other non-poison- 
ous antiseptics, there is really 
no comparison. For instance, it 
is more than forty times as pow- 
erful as peroxide of hydrogen. 


Free booklet prepared for 


women especially 


’ Pa , , 
No wonder, the n, that Zonite 
has been welcomed by women, 
strictly feminine 


t numbers of them 


especially for 
purposes. V; 
have written 
for the special 
booklet on 
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able in a new 
edition. Every 


self - respecting 











woman ought to have a copy. 


ft is;a booklet every mother will 


want her daughter to read. It is 
concise, scientific and accurate. 
Use the coupon below and send 
for a copy of this attractive 
booklet today. Zonite Products 
Company, 250 

Park Avenue, 


New York, N.Y. 


Zonite 
Products 
Company 
250 Park Ave 
New York, N.Y. 
* Please send me free 
copy of the Zonite booklet 
or booklets checked below 
(D Feminine Hygiene 
() Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
Please print name 
Name 
Address 
City State 
(In Canada. 165 Dufferin Street, Toronto) 
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